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Manufacturers 
Crust Company 


Nathan S. Jonas, President, 
Henry C. Von Elm, Chairman, Executive Committee 
James H. Conroy, Executive Vice-President 


Condensed Statement of Condition on 
October Ist, 1928 


RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and in Federal Reserve and Other 
$40,493,638.97 
U. S. Government and Other Public Securities.. 44,275,980.71 
Other Securities ; 28,829,027.26 
...208,282,554.34 
Bonds and Mortgages 16,624,826.76 
Banking Houses and Other Real Estate 5,218,393.13 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Let- 
ters of Credit 10,575,608.06 
Accrued Interest Receivable 1,615,795.60 








$355,915,824.83 


LIABILITIES 
$17,500,000.00 
33,393,506.15 
3,219,944.37 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 10,981,368.93 
Due Federal Reserve Bank 15,000,000.00 
Deposits 275,821,€05.38 





$355,915,824.83 


Thirty Unit Offices 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


139 Broadway, at Cedar Street 
New York City 


ONE OUT OF EVERY TWENTY 


residents of New York City is a customer of Manufacturers Trust 
Company in one or more departments—-commercial, trust, investment, 
thrift, safe deposit, foreign. 

There must be many reasons for such an outstanding preference. May 
we serve you, too? 
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Capital, 
Surplus and Member of 
Undivided Federal 
Profits, Reserve 
over System 
$8,000,000 


‘Ma:n Off fice 


BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1866 


The oldest Trust Company in Brooklyn. 
Comprehensive Banking and Trust Services. 


2 
Main Office: 177 Montague Street, Brooklyn ~— so a s 12th St., 


26 Broad Street, New York 515 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn Surf Ave. at W. 25th St., 
1205 Fulton Strect, Brooklyn 7428 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn Sea Gate 














Your Cuban Business 


With twenty-three years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position 
to handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 
nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 
Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 
HAVANA 
Established 1905 Capital paid up $500,000 
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VISUALIZING THE ATTRIBUTES OF PROGRESS, FAITH AND 
PERMANENCE WHICH INHERE IN TRUST COMPANY 
ADMINISTRATION 


The above mass drawing shows in the foreground the pro- 

jected new home of the American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 

pany of New York which will rear its sentinel-like heights at 

the head of Wall street. In the background is visible the peak 

of the new Equitable Trust Company Building. The illustra- 

tion is typical of magnificent structures dedicated to trust 
company service throughout the land. 
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IGH hopes and a mystical halo of ex- 
pectancy and of crusade hovers 
around the election of Herbert 
Hoover. The babel of angry voices 

is stilled. Campaign scarecrows vanish like 
bad dreams. Through the mists of the 
“morning after” there reappears in bolder 
outline and vibrant with promise of fulfill- 
ment, the vision of the Great American 
Experiment. It is unattended by heraldry 
and has little in sympathy with speculative 
exuberance or spectacular five million share 
days on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Rather it is something epochal and challeng- 
ing the instincts of honest adventure. It 
beckons to a knight errantry of the twen- 
tieth century, armed for common service 
with the refined weapons of invention, 
science and constructive genius, bent upon 
greater social and economic conquests than 
ever dreamed of in human experience. 
Stripped of all partisan vestments and 
mischievous controversy, this national elec- 
tion means much more than an endorsement 
of Republican administration and policies. 
The personality of the President-elect seems 
to rise above party lines—a figure which has 
loomed up in time of great national emer- 
gency and stress, gifted with a faculty to 
translate organization, machinery and eco- 
nomic principle into terms of intense hu- 
manism. Unless the writings on the wall 





THE GREAT AMERICAN EXPERIMENT 


QUEST FOR NEW SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SOLUTIONS 








are deceiving, his election signifies above all 
else, a new line-up and release of the pro- 
gressive elements of cooperation that inhere 
in government and business, and which are 
pregnant with new meaning in the so-called 
“Hoover creed.”’ 

Amazing as the changes in the social, 
economic and industrial life of this nation 
have been during the past decade, they 
appear to be but a prelude to a new era of 
more remarkable solutions. It represents 
no harebrained or visionary exploit. There 
is no delusion as to social or industrial 
milleniums; nothing suggestive of ill-fated 
treks to ready-made lands of Canaan. Our 
long lease on prosperity may meet with re- 
action or have an expiration date. But 
beneath the froth, the transient ebb and 
flow, there is audible to every attuned mind 
the rumbling of giant processes and adjust- 
ments, like the beating of drums of destiny. 
Throughout the length and width of the 
land, there may be heard the rhythmic 
tread of red-blooded legions, saddled and 
accoutered for a great job. 

Cynics and gloomy dyspeptics will always 
be with us to belittle and throw cold water 
on every forward endeavor of human so- 
ciety, whether interpreted in spiritual or 
material values. Even those who pride 
themselves upon their disciplined judgment 
cling to lurking doubts that there is a 
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fatalism which sooner or later overtakes the 
torch-bearers. The memory of the last war, 
revived by the recent tenth anniversary of 
the Armistice, seems to give the lie to 
civilization as a thin veneer and with the 
lamentable spectacle of the powers of the 
Old World again relying upon, competition 
of armament and “balance of power.” 
Neither nations or individuals accom- 
plish anything enduring without faith and 
obedience to the sense of honor. It may 
seem incredulous or the height of egoism 
to say that within the past decade America 
has found the open sesame to economic, 
social and industrial solutions for which 
nations have sought in vain for centuries. 
And yet there is a daring leadership in this 
country, recognizing the President-elect 
and what he stands for, as their standard 
bearer, which asserts that this country is 
doing just that. Certainly, sufficient prog- 
ress has been made to justify a new zeal, and 
the faith of all American citizenry, irrespec- 
tive of politics, sections, religion or color. 
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AMERICA ON THE HIGH OPEN 
ROAD 
F poverty has not been banished in 
I the United States by assuring a job 
to every willing man, the fact remains 
that we have come nearer that goal than 
ever before witnessed in history. If in- 
dividualism and equality of opportunity 
have not been vouchsafed Americans to a 
higher degree than anywhere else, the fault 
lies with the character and ability of the 
individual alone. Caste and frozen classes 
do not flourish on American soil. Capital 
is no longer synonomous to tyranny and 
monopoly. Labor is rapidly graduating 
into the capitalistic class with wide diffu- 
sion of wealth, higher wages, stock owner- 
ship, multiplication of savings, insurance 
and homes. Nowhere else is the average 
standard of living so high, with such freedom 
from drudgery, such common enjoyment of 
cultural advantages, of automobiles, radios, 
electrical appliances, better homes, etc. 

Of course, there are problems and hazards. 
Mass production and distribution present 
their difficulties. The lot of the retailer, 
the middleman and the independent busi- 
ness man or manufacturer is deserving of 
sympathetic consideration and calls for a 
new code in which government and coopera- 
tive agencies must strike a proper balance. 
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Despite the guarantees of the Federal Re- 
serve System and although stabilization, 
professional management and scientific re- 
search in business have mitigated swings 
from booms to slumps, there can be no 
assurance against financial reactions so long 
as speculation continues a national pastime 
and credit is diverted from its legitimate 
channels. Centralization of industry and 
financial power may become monopolistic 
and a menace unless the forces are kept in 
motion which make for management respon- 
sive to ethics of trusteeship and which en- 
courage distribution of investments. 
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HOOVER’S TASK AND 
OPPORTUNITIES 
T’S a great order to keep this Great 
I American Experiment in guiding 
strings, free from treacherous leads 
and ambuscades. Government must in- 
deed be infinitely watchful, particularly in 
matters of public domain, fairness in com- 
petition and directing exploitation of natu- 
ral resources to common good instead of 
selfish profit. Government must lend its 
aid to guard against impersonality in a 
super-power and super-machine age which 
may tend to crush personal initiative and 
the zest of enterprise. As Hoover well says: 
“Our purpose is to build in this nation a 
human society, not an economic system.” 
Much as the Coolidge administration 
has contributed to economy and efficiency 
in Federal government, there is opportunity 
for improving alignment. There lie ahead 
great engineering tasks of flood control, 
development of internal waterways, building 
up a merchant marine under private control, 
railroad consolidation, farm relief, tariff 
revision, tax reduction, adjustment of 
foreign debts and of law enforcement. 
Herbert Hoover is no superman. But 
there is no doubt that he is one of the 
nation’s most valuable assets. With the 
people, business and a strong Congress 
behind him, he may be expected to make full 
use of his broader opportunities. His 
character, experience, his masterful grasp 
of human essentials and uncanny talent for 
organization and enlisting cooperation, be- 
stow upon him the title of logical leader at 
this important stage in American develop- 
ment. He received the mandate of the 
electorate with feelings of consecration 





rather than of party triumph. Sustained by 
the faith of his people he will foster a new 
type of leadership. 

As in international trade and finance, 
there is room for larger stature in guiding 
the foreign political policies of this govern- 
ment. Sound intuition prompted Herbert 
Hoover to undertake a mission of good will 
and study to South America. To under- 
stand the Latin mind is the approach 
toward strengthening one of the weakest 
links in American diplomacy and commer- 
cial contact with the South American re- 
publics. Candor must compel the admis- 
sion that there is much of tactical error and 
omission mingled with Washington’s ges- 
tures toward Europe. Hoover has remained 
silent on the subject, but it would not be 
surprising if he should revive steps to enlist 
this government in the work of the World 
Court and substitute something more virile 
than “unofficial observers” in international 
political and economic councils. The sign- 
ing of the Kellogg treaty at Paris for the 
renunciation of war, the movement initi- 
ated at Washington for limitation of naval 
armaments and the many measures of inter- 
national compromise, are all matters which 
fit in with the Hoover doctrine. 


es 


THE REPUBLICAN STANDARD BEARER AND MEMBERS 
oF His FAMILY 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND TENURE OF 
BULL MARKET 


HE unexampled speculative furore 
T which swept over Wall Street, fol- 

lowing the national election, com- 
mands interest not only because of record- 
shattering volume and far-flung participa- 
tion, but because of its peculiar and mystify- 
ing psychological aspects. ‘The Hoover 
landslide doubtless imparted new impulse 
to the protracted bull market. The cumu- 
lative evidences that business is sound and 
that physical volume of production and 
trade for 1928 will exceed any previous year 
is also a big element in inflaming speculative 
ardor. But neither of these nor any other 
visible influences can account for this anti- 
climax in an inflationary stock movement 
which is opposed by experienced banking 
and investment judgment, and which is 
heedless of real values, earning capacity - 
and the hazards which are bound to attend 
the excessive use of credit in purely specu- 
lative channels. 

Five or six million share days on the New 
York Stock Exchange, with visions of even 
ten million share days, means indulgence in 
gambling folly rather than a_ prophetic 
scent that America is on the threshold of 
even a more amazing period of prosperity. 
This post-election orgy has been called a 
“Hoover market.” If so, it is a miscalcula- 
tion of the legitimate economic formulas in 
the Hoover “‘creed,”’ which is the negation of 
paper profits and “unearned incomes.” It 
is more within the truth to say that the sur- 
charged atmosphere on the Stock Exchange 
and in countless brokers’ offices, bear a 
striking resemblance to the exotic tenseness 
which surrounds a gaming table with high 
stakes at Monte Carlo. The only difference 
is that in Wall Street stocks take the place 
of chips, and that both professionals and a 
great multitude of players from nearly all 
ranks of life are engaged in a game which is 
fed by the drawing down of corporate and 
individual bank balances, savings and 
liquidation of investments. 

While a number of big banks and trust 
companies in New York and elsewhere are 
deing their best to stem the tide, it must be 
admitted that even banks succumb to the 
lure of high call loan rates, if not directly, 
through other channels. Satisfaction over 
the big increase in volume of acceptances to 
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$1,122,000,000 is somewhat dimmed by 
evidence that to a considerable extent the 
funds made available from acceptance pro- 
ceeds are used to profit from the difference 
between the low acceptance rate and the 
high call rate. It is likewise an open ques- 
tion to what extent proceeds from redis- 
counting of eligible paper at the Federal 
Reserve banks find their way into collateral 
or brokers’ loans. 
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REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES IN 
FINANCE AND BANKING 


T is obvious to every trained observer 
that very marked and seemingly 

fundamental changes have taken 
place within the last few years in the fields 
of banking, the financing of business and 
the methods of credit distribution. The 
nation’s rise to creditor position, the avail- 
ability of surplus capital and credit, mass 
production and distribution, the creation of 
large corporations and holding companies, 
have all contributed to a new economic map. 
Old-time prime commercial paper is almost 
disappearing with continual increase of 
loans on collateral security. Corporations 
issue their own securities instead of borrow- 
ing at the banks. The new trends are further 
visible in the character of bank assets and 
liabilities, with investment portfolios bulk- 
ing larger, with time deposits increasing at 
a much faster ratio than demand deposits, 
and with reserve at minimum. 

With banks everywhere acquiring more 
and more the habiliments of investment 
institutions and loans on security collateral 
displacing former type of commercial paper, 
the banker of twenty years ago would find 
himself wholly lost in the modern bank. It 
is precisely these innovations which give 
impetus to the merger and creation of large 
banking movements. Nearly every large 
bank or trust company today has its invest- 
ment subsidiary, and while commercial 
credits will continue to bulk large, the 
methods of financing trade and business, 
demands training of a new order. The time 
may come when corporations and business 
concerns will not find ready market for their 
securities and will have to rely again more 
heavily upon accommodation from their 
banks. But the fact remains that banking, 
like industry and business, has been in the 
throes of fundamental changes. 
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SOLID FOUNDATION OF BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 


| e prime question now—and which 
may be answered without forewarn- 
ing—is “How long will this bull 
market endure?” It has already outlived 
the expectations and predictions of most of 
the guild of financial prophets. An interest- 
ing commentary is furnished by Col. 
Leonard Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany in a study of the duration of bull 
markets during the past 50 years. The chart 
shows twelve pronounced stock market 
movements during that period with an 
average of two years each. With the in- 
terruption of lower trends in 1926, and 
occasional slumps, the present advance in 
stock prices has been almost continuous 
since the summer of 1924, a period of over 
four years, so that precedent at this time 
serves as no guide. Within the past two 
years, stock market values, measured by 
index numbers of a large and comprehensive 
group of industrials, have increased 62 per 
cent. Since October, 1926, approximately 
$2,000,000,000 loans have been made to 
members of the New York Stock Exchange 
on security collateral with total of brokers’ 
loans hovering close to five billions. Nor is 
there evidence of any lack of fuel for the 
speculative fires. Attracted by high money 
rates gold is again flowing to these shores, the 
new movement amounting to $60,000,000. 


As the year draws to its end, it is reassur- 
ing to witness that despite the premium on 
money and the tremendous absorption of 
credit in speculative stocks, that business 
and industry are on a more solid foundation 
than ever before, with little or no evidence 
of commodity price inflation. Automobile 
production thus far is 23 per cent above 
highest previous records for the first ten 
months. The steel industry reports largest 
earnings and production since war years. 
Building construction is 7 per cent above 
last year’s volume. Railroad net earnings 
are above last year’s high point. Cotton 
and agricultural crops are larger than es- 
timated. Even the textiles are brightening 
up. Export trade for October of $555,000,- 
000 was the largest for that month since 
1921, with a favorable trade balance of 
$686,000,000 for the first ten months of 
1928. This picture indicates that general 
business is in a strongly entrenched position. 
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A VOICE FROM THE DARK 
AGES 


VER in Illinois a bill of information is 
0] pending before the State Supreme 

Court asking that tribunal to define 
what constitutes “practicing law,” and to 
serve an injunction, as well as punishment, 
upon the Peoples Stock Yards State Bank, 
which is charged by the Illinois and Chicago 
bar associations with drafting, as well as 
executing wills, trust agreements, deeds, 
mortgages and other legal documents and 
pocketing fees therefor in violation of the 
statute which prohibits corporations from 
practicing law. The court designated 
Thomas J. Holmes to conduct hearings and 
submit a report. The Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of Chicago and the Illinois 
Bankers Association appear in the proceed- 
ings, through counsel, as amicus curiae, 
and in their argument protest against as- 
cribing practices such as charged against 
the respondent bank, to other banks and 
trust companies generally, and justifying 
soliciting, as well as advertising dealing 
with fiduciary service as within the province 
of a corporation duly authorized by law to 
act as executors, trustees, etc. 

Commissioner Holmes recently filed his 
report in the Supreme Court and it is an 
exceedingly interesting, if not illuminating 
contribution to the subject of what con- 
stitutes “practicing law,” and what he calls 
the commercialization and degradation of 
the dignity and the ethics of the legal pro- 
fession. He submits to the court a defini- 
tion of what “practicing law” should com- 
prehend as follows: 

“Practicing as an attorney or counsellor at 
law, according to the laws and customs of our 
courts, is the giving of advice or rendition of 
any sort of service by any person, firm or 
corporation, in or out of court, to any person, 
jirm or corporation, when the giving of such 
advice or rendition of such service requires the 
use of any degree of legal knowledge or skill.” 

It will be noticed that Commissioner 
Holmes would prohibit among others, all 
trust companies and banks, although au- 
thorized by law to conduct trust business, 
irom not only practicing law, but also 
“giving of advice.” In his report, he asserts 
the constitutional right of the Supreme 
Court to take action against the respondent 
bank for the practices alleged and also to 
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define the phrase “practicing law.” He 
incorporates in his report also, reference to 
and quotations from circulars, booklets and 
letters of solicitation put out by a number 
of Illinois trust companies and banks. 
Among the solicitations which he condemns 
and holds as unethical are such quotations as 


“Come talk with on trust matters.” 

“Keep Your Estate Protected.” 

“Write your will now. Most people need 
wills to protect their loved ones.” 

“Tf you have considered making a will and 
haven’t attended to this important duty, we 
shall be pleased to have you consult with our 
trust officers.” 

The condemnation of the Commissioner 
further proceeds against booklets descriptive 
of living trusts, insurance trusts and other 
fiduciary services, most of which plainly 
emphasize the very general policy among 
trust companies to have their wills or legal 
instruments drafted by a competent 
authority. 

We hold no brief for the Peoples Stock 
Yards State Bank, the respondent in this 
appeal. If itis found guilty of the numerous 
practices of law which are alleged, it de- 
serves to be enjoined and punished for con- 
tempt of court or proper jurisdiction. The 
inexcusable part of the appeal, and of the 
Commissioner’s findings, however, is to at- 
tempt to attribute similar breaches to trust 
company practice generally. 

The Commissioner’s obiter dictum as to 
what constitutes “practicing law’’ will not 
stand the test of modern custom or of public 
right, which is superior to selfish and archaic 
restrictions as to “giving advice.” He 
would bind corporate fiduciaries hand and 
foot, throw a helpless public upon the 
mercy of members of the legal profession, 
regardless of the question of competency or 
experience. To deny the people the incal- 
culable advantages of advice from experi- 
enced fiduciary administration would be a 
crime against the people. It would be a 
denial of the legal rights of corporate 
fiduciaries, which are charged with respon- 
sibility of administration of wills and trusts. 
The proper solution is by conference be- 
tween trust officers and representatives of 
bar associations as successfully conducted 
in many other states, and by enunciating 
“codes of ethics” such as successfully obtain 
in many states. 
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THE VIRILE NEW SPIRIT IN 
TRUST SERVICE 


HE valuable and practical results ob- 
LL tained from regional trust confer- 

ences were demonstrated at the recent 
sixth regional conference held at San Fran- 
cisco, and embracing the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain group of states. While it 
is true that the largest volume, as well as 
prospects, for both individual and _ cor- 
porate trust business are to be found in the 
big, densely populated centers of the East 
and Middle West, where trust company 
service has had the benefit of nearly a 
century of development, it is, however, a 
fact that the greatest impulse toward co- 
operative effort and intensive inquiry into 
fiduciary problems have come from pro- 
gressive trust officers laboring in the com- 
munities of the far West and Pacific Coast. 

The cordial teamwork between trust 
officers of trust companies and of national 
banks in California and the Pacific Coast 
states have imparted a spirit of coordination 
and of common inquiry which has com- 
municated itself to the entire field of trust 
service throughout the country. There we 
have seen the first real attempts to line up 
legal and administrative experience for the 
purpose of standardizing all kinds of trust 
instruments, doing away with needless 
repetitions and minimizing legal entangle- 
ments. California gave us the first research 
study in contrasting corporate with in- 
dividual administration of estates and 
trusts. There the regional or group idea of 
tackling trust department problems origi- 
nated, and in the State of Washington was 
presented the first demonstration of the 
good that may be accomplished by reaching 
enlightened methods of cooperation with 
members of the legal fraternity, substituting 
good will for hostility. Typical also is the 
resolution adopted at the recent San Fran- 
cisco conference pledging all the Pacific 
Coast and Rocky Mountain states to favor 
the adoption of laws committing the states 
to reciprocal exemption of inheritance taxes 
on intangible personal property of non- 
resident decedents. 

The recent San Francisco conference 
emphasizes once more the fact that while 
trust companies may be subject to varying 
laws and regulations in the different states, 
the fundamentals, the responsibilities, as 
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well as the practical methods of conducting 
trust department business in all its ramifica- 
tions, possess essential elements in common. 
Likewise, this and other regional conferences 
as well as the organization of Corporate 
Fiduciaries Associations in many cities, 
brings home the lesson that the problems of 
fiduciary administration, particularly in 
view of the tremendous increase in business 
and the new avenues of service opened up, 
call for united and coordinated action. No 
trust company or bank, however matured in 
years of experience, can afford to “go it 
alone.” Secrecy or fear of disclosing suc- 
cessful methods of handling or developing 
trust business, belong to the relics of the 
dead refrigeration age in American banking. 
It is to the wholesome atmosphere, sugges- 
tive of the sunshine and broad reaches of 
the far West and the Pacific Coast, that the 
trust company people of the United States 
owe this new, virile spirit of fraternity and 
of common quest for finer standards in all 
aspects of trust service. 
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SIGN OF “BETTER BANKING” 


ESPONSIVE to constructive criticism 
and the many disciplinary measures 


put into effect, the general conduct of 
American banking shows a very marked 
improvement as indicated by the decrease 
in number of bank failures during the first 
eight months of this year. The list of fa- 
talities shows steady downward curve from 
month to month as well as a decided de- 
crease in the total volume of liabilities 
involved in such failures. For the first 
eight months of the year there were 313 
bank failures as compared with 490 during 
the same period last year. Of the current 
year failures, 47 were member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, and 266 non- 
members. Also, the failures were confined 
to smaller institutions and chiefly located 
in agricultural states where the process of 
liquidation of frozen paper has now about 
reached its final stage. Deposits of the 
collapsed banks this year aggregated 
$97,977,000, as against $153,000,000 last 
year. While this is a welcome reduction 
both in number and amount of deposits 
involved, there is still much work ahead to 
relieve American banking from the blight of 
failures on the principle that “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
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TRUE TO THEIR COLORS 


pm LE burden of the message and public 
appeal which resides in trust service 
runs something like this: ‘‘Put Your 
House in Order—Write a Will—Appoint a 
Corporate Trustee or Executor.” How sad 
it is to contemplate that thousands of men 
of wealth and of moderate means die every 
year either leaving no wills for the distribu- 
tion of their estates or naming individuals 
as executors and trustees who have neither 
the necessary qualification or the assurance 
of responsible administration and longevity 
of years which only the corporate fiduciary 
can vouchsafe. 

But how much more lamentable it is to be 
obliged to record that even those associated 
with trust service, as presidents, officers 
and directors of trust companies and banks 
equipped to assume trust functions, pass on 
to the Great Beyond and altogether too 
frequently leave no wills, die intestate, or 
ignore the institutions with which they have 
been connected in appointing the wife as 
executrix or individuals as executors and 
trustees. Such instances have been often 
recorded in these pages and deserve to be 
given emphasis as an urge to every trust 
company officer and director to ‘‘sign on the 
dotted line,’ and both make their wills, 
as well as name their own institutions. 
There may be isolated cases where such 
mandate cannot be observed, but it is safe 
to say that in,over 95 per cent of the rosters 
of officers and directors the summons to 
duty and colors holds true. 

What becomes of the discipline, the 
motivating impulse of the trust department 
personnel when the president of a bank or 
trust company—as actually happened with- 
in the past year—passes away and his will 
in two cases reveals appointment of his 
wife as executrix, and no mention of the 
trust company of which he was the head, 
and in another instance where a trust com- 
pany president died intestate. There are 
doubtless quite a number of other similar 
examples of default which have not come 
to our immediate attention. 

(Quite in contrast are recent appointments 
such as that of Charles P. Valentine, who 
was president of the Glen Cove Trust Com- 
pany of Long Island, who died October 24th, 
leaving a will in which he named his com- 
pany as executor and trustee. Likewise it 
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is pleasing to note that the late Governor 
Strong of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York remembered the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York with which he had been 
associated for many years as secretary, 
vice-president and finally as president, ap- 
pointing that company as his trustee. 
“How can we go out and ask the people 
to appoint this company in naming their 
executors and trustees when our own presi- 
dent fails todo so.” That is the lament of a 
trust officer of a trust company in West- 
chester County whose chief died. some 
months ago and named his wife as execu- 
trix. To speak frankly, such neglect of duty 
is a blight on trust administration. If a 
trust company president or director has not 
sufficient faith in the institution which he 
serves, then he has no moral right to coun- 
tenance that organization in appealing to 
the public for trust appointments. Either 
that or relinquishment of his official respon- 
sibilities. It is clearly a matter where moral 
obligation has the highest claim. The crux of 
the situation is that no bank or trust com- 
pzny should enter upon the obligations of 
trusteeship unless it has a trust department 
with proper equipment and quality of service. 


# 


f 


CHARLES E. MITCHELL 
President of the National City Bank of New York, who 
has been nominated for Class A Director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, succeeding Johnson E. Rey- 
nolds, President of the First National Bank 
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SERVICE CHARGES AND 
UNPROFITABLE ACCOUNTS 


NE of the most salutary developments 
@ in American banking has been the 

rapid spread and the ready acquies- 
ence of customers to the enforcement of 
service charges on unprofitable balances. 
In thirty-six states the service charge on 
small accounts has become more or less 
general. Likewise, in many sections of the 
country, the banks and trust companies 
have reduced interest on time deposits and 
enforce a charge of 25 or 50 cents on every 
check drawn and returned because of in- 
sufficient funds. 

A report of the committee on operation 
costsand income presented at the recent 
annual meeting of the State Secretaries 
Section of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, makes it sufficiently clear that no 
bank or trust company need hesitate to 
apply service charges. Experience has 
shown that, as a general rule, bank custom- 
ers are reasonable and willing to cooperate 
with their banks in making their accounts 
profitable, as soon as they are made to 
realize their responsibility. Instead of los- 
ing business by applying service charge, the 
amount of deposits have been more often 
increased and the number of accounts lost 
has been surprisingly small. 

The committee report sets forth that two- 
thirds of the accounts carried in banks and 
trust companies have average balances of 
less than $100, and that prior to adoption 
of service charge, the loss on these accounts 
has been an annual loss of money amount- 
ing to millions of dollars. As a preliminary 
to applying service charge, it is necessary 
to observe some effective method of analysis 
of accounts to determine the factors of cost. 

In many localities banks have been en- 
abled to pay increased dividends of from 
3 per cent to 15 per cent as a result of the 
adoption of the accounts charge. This shows 
the heavy losses which they have been ab- 
sorbing and the amounts of which they had 
been depriving their stockholders through 
loss of earnings to which they were entitled. 
Banks that use these charges give the divi- 
dends to the stockholders to whom they 
belong or add them to the surplus for greater 
safety; those that do not, turn them over 
unknowingly to customers who are not en- 
titled to them. 


AUTHORITY OF SUCCESSOR 
TRUSTEES 

SUCCESSOR trustee has all of the 
discretionery rights of his predeces- 

sor and will be protected in their ex- 
ercise in good faith, according to a recent 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Sixth District 27 Fed. (2nd) 193, in Watling 
vs. Watling. It appears that John A. 
Watling died in 1919, leaving a wife, a son 
and a daughter. One-third of his estate 
he left outright to the son and the other 
two-thirds he left to the son and another 
in two separate trusts, one for the wife, the 
other for the daughter. The will also pro- 
vided that should the trustees at any time 
deem it advisak le so to do, they might termi- 
nate the trusts and pay over the property 
to the respective beneficiaries to be theirs 
absolutely and forever. 

At the time the will was made, the daugh- 
ter had been confined to an insane asylum 
as a mentally incompetent person. About 
a year after her father’s death she was re- 
leased and formally adjudged sane. The 
son resigned his trusteeship and a trust 
company became substituted trustee by ap- 
pointment of the Probate Court. This ac- 
tion was brought by the daughter to compel 
the trustee to terminate the trust and turn 
the property over to her. 

The trustee’s defense was that whatever 
discretion was vested in the trustees under 
the will to transfer the trust estate to the 
daughter was personal to the original trus- 
tee and did not pass on to it. The court 
held, however, that the power passed on to 
successor trustee, to transfer absolutely to 
the beneficiary all or any part of the estate 
so held for her, at any time during her life- 
time, when the trustee, in the exercise of 
an honest, well-intentioned, proper discre- 
tion, should think such transfer to be for 
her benefit and welfare and her best inter- 
est. It further held that there was nothing 
in the record to show bad faith on the part 
of the trustee in failing to exercise the 
power. Until it appeared that there was 
bad faith or failure to exercise an honest 
discretion on the part of the trustee, after 
being judicially advised of its possession of 
the power, the Court would not undertake 
to determine whether the property should 
or should not be turned over to the cestui que 
trust. 














INHERITANCE TAX DECISION 
FAVORS ASTOR ESTATE 


HE Farmers Loan and Trust Company 
of New York, as American trustee 

under trust funds created by the late 
Viscount William Waldorf Astor, has won 
an important decision in the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, involving assess- 
ment of a Federal estate tax, which is of 
interest to trust companies and banks 
generally as fiduciaries. The decision re- 
verses a ruling of the United States District 
Court, and unless appealed and set aside 
by the United States Supreme Court, re- 
stores to the Astor heirs the sum of $4,- 
634,834 inheritance tax levied by the 
Collector of Internal Revenue and paid 
under duress. 

The litigation centered upon the construc- 
tion of Section 402 of the Act of Febru- 
ary 24, 1919, as applied to the deed of trust 
executed by Lord Astor in 1916, and ap- 
pointing the Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company as trustee. The decision is im- 
portant in further clarifying the question 
as to what powers, reserved by the settlor 
of a trust, render the trust fund taxable 
as an estate transferable at death. 

The Astor trust deed provided for dis- 
tribution of income to his issue and such 
charities as he might thereafter direct in 
writing, and in default of such designations 
to such charities as the trustee, in its abso- 


lute discretion, might think proper. No 
income was reserved to himself. Upon his 


death the principal was to be distributed to 
his issue in such shares as he might by will 
appoint, or in default of such appointment 
to his issue in equal share per stirpes and 
not per capita. 

In 1919, Astor, with the consent of the 
trustee, modified the trust by providing 
that upon his death without exercising the 
power of appointment reserved to him, the 
trustee should divide the capital of the 
trust fund into certain portions and dis- 
tribute them to his issue. He also reserved 
the power to revoke the trust and to make 
such new and other trusts, or provisions, 
as he might think fit, in favor of himself or 
anyone else, but the consent of the trustee 
was necessary. 

The Court decided that there was not a 
transfer of property within the meaning of 
Section 402, and hence no tax. The follow- 
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ing points of law are settled, unless the case 
is carried to the Supreme Court and modi- 
fied or reversed by the tribunal: 

A power to revoke a trust is not a prop- 
erty right. Such power is perfectly consis- 
tent with a valid trust, for title passes to 
the trustee and remains vested. 

Power to revoke is not evidence of an 
intent to postpone the legal enjoyment. 
Until the right to revoke is exercised, an 
estate exists by virtue of the transfer. 

Where, in addition to the power to re- 
voke, there is reserved to the grantor the 
income during life and the power to pass 
upon and dictate as to investments, the 
transfer tax is payable. Astor did not 
reserve income or control investments. 

The modifications of the trust made by 
Astor in 1919, did not change the fact that 
the trust had been created in 1916. They . 
merely changed the rights of remaindermen. 
He could have done nothing to change the 
trust except to revoke it in toto. A change 
of the rights of the beneficiaries was not a 
transfer of the property. 

Astor did not exercise the power of ap- 
pointment provided for in the trust by 
making modifications of the trust in the 
agreement of 1919. He did not have an 
absolute and unconditional power to revoke 
the trust or change its provisions, for the 
consent of the trustee was necessary. 
Congress intended only to tax the general 
power which a settlor of a trust might have 
exercised himself or the power of treating 
the property as a part of his estate. The 
power must be exercised solely by him. 
Astor reserved no such general power. 

The Farmers Loan and Trust Company is 
to be congratulated not only in obtaining 
such an important legal victory, but also in 
securing an interpretation which should be 
helpful in drafting powers of revocation in 
trust deeds as well as to those called upon 
to administer such trusts. The Court in 
this case regards as unnecessary any con- 
sideration of questions of constitutionality 
introduced in the argument. While this 
litigation relates to estate tax it indirectly 
has bearing upon the protest which trust 
companies have registered against constitu- 
tionality of provisions in the Federal income 
tax law which imposes upon the creator of a 
revocable voluntary or living trust the tax 
on income which he relinquishes. 
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RAILROAD SECURITIES AS 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


OMMITTEES of legislators, savings 
bank and trust company officials 
have been laboring for some months 
to redraft the provisions of Section 239 of 
the New York statutes defining the types 
of railroad securities available for invest- 
ment of savings and trust funds. Section 7 
of the existing savings bank investment 
law, pertaining to railroad bonds, is un- 
satisfactory, chiefly because it is not broad 
enough to legalize a great amount of per- 
fectly sound securities, but nevertheless 
admits a number of undesirable issues. 
Such revision is also highly desirable 
view of the lessons of lien and safety to be 
derived from the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul receivership and other misadven- 
tures in railroad financing. The important 
point upon which there is unanimity among 
the representatives of savings banks and 
trust companies is that greater stress shall 
be placed upon earnings protection rather 
than the question of the degree of mortgage 
security. It is held that earning power, 
either actual or potential, is what gives 
value to any investment. 

The prime requisite of a railroad bond 
is not so much the question of lien, but that 
earnings shall be sufficient to pay operating 
expenses, keep property in good physical 
condition, and leave margin to guarantee 
prompt payment of principal and interest. 
In case of receivership the first mortgage 
may fare better, but it is worth recalling 
that the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound 4s, secured entirely by first mortgage, 
were given exactly the same treatmert as 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul refund- 
ing issues of 2014, which were secured by 
second and third mortgages. 

The legislature of New York will be well 
advised if it approves a revision of the law 
governing railroad securities as available 
for trust and savings funds if it accepts 
the principle that the margin by which 
fixed charges are earned is the best measure 
of safety of the investment. A requirement 
that fixed charges be earned 114 times over 
and that div idend payments must be made 
to the extent of 25 per cent of fixed charges, 
sets up a higher standard than is found 
in the existing savings bank investment law, 
while at the same time broadening the 
list of eligible investments. 


w= BRECKINRIDGE JONES = 
7 O mingle with the absorbing distrac- 


tions of business, and yet keep the 
human touch; to submerge narrow 
sense of duty and personal gain to sincere 
impulses of common service, and to possess 
the vision as well as the will to fight for a 
good cause—these qualities ring true in the 
career and character of Breckinridge Jones, 
the founder and “father” of the Trust Com- 
pany Division, who passed away in the 
early hours of the morning of November 
21st. Profoundly as they mourn, who were 
associated with him and who appreciate his 
great contribution to trust company ad- 
vancement, the memory of Breckinridge 
Jones will be reverenced and give new in- 
spiration to all who pledge allegiance to the 
ideals and principles of trust service. 
Thirty-two years ago, when Mr. Jones 
issued his first call for organized and co- 
operative endeavor to a widely scattered 
group of trust companies, there was no such 
thing as coherent effort or objective among 
American trust companies. There were but 
a few states where laws were enacted, de- 
fining or governing the operations of trust 
companies, and these were sadly lacking in 
any semblance of uniformity. The very 
title “trust company,” was a target of sus- 
picion, of misunderstanding, and of bitter 
legislative antagonism. 

Today, in the light of great accomplish- 
ment and the essential place which trust 
service occupies in the unfolding of Amer- 
ica’s economic and financial life, we can 
better appraise the full meaning and the 
results of that first summons to organized 
action. Many hands have helped to build 
up this vast structure, but it was the hand 
of Breckinridge Jones which was first 
stretched forth to the laying of the founda- 
tion. Amazing as has been the growth of 
trust company business and influence, the 
establishment of uniform codes of law, the 
refinements and constantly widening scope 
of usefulness, there is something bigger 
which gives impulse and direction to stature 
and future of trust company service. That 
is the acknowledgment of moral as well as 
legal duty, and of responsibility which es- 
tablishes kinship among all those engaged 
in fiduciary work, and to which the “Father 
of the Trust C ompany Division” was among 
the first to give accent in terms of co- 

ordinate action. 
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NEW ASPECTS AND ECONOMIC VALUE OF THE NEW 
YORK CALL LOAN MARKET 


CONTRIBUTES TO BANKING LIQUIDITY AND SOLVENCY 


E. H. H. SIMMONS 
President of the New York Stock Exchange 





(EpiTor’s Note: 





The recent record breaking increases in the volume of brokers’ 


loans and the persistent flow of speculative funds to the New York stock market. have 
served to center public attention upon the functions and the influence of the call loan 
market on general business conditions, particularly as regards the employment of bank- 


ing credit. 


The subject acquires added interest because of the apparent inability of 


banks or of Federal Reserve policy to check the movement of speculative loans owing 
to use of surplus funds by corporations and “others” as well as the withdrawal of bank- 


ing balances. 


In the discussion as to possible checks or control it is well to give heed 


to the important role which the call loan market plays in preserving liquidity of bank- 
ing assets and in financing business, industrial and corporate enterprise.) 


fikX highly important services and the 

useful functions of the call loan mar- 

ket on securities in New York deserve 
to be emphasized in view of recent criti- 
cisms and misunderstanding based upon the 
volume of brokers’ loans and the flow of 
banking funds to this city. Organized in 
Wall street many years ago the call loan 
market was established in response to an 
imperative demand that there should be 
available to bankers some form of  short- 
term banking investment which would be 
both safe and liquid. Thus the custom de- 
veloped of making these security loans on 
demand and during this period of several 
generations this market has been surrounded 
with a wide variety of safeguards for the 
lenders. 


Why Interior Funds Flow to Call Market 

Today the New York call loan market is 
undoubtedly the most highly organized se- 
curity loan market in the world. For many 
years there has never been a loss to a single 
lender arising from a call loan made to a 
Stock Exchange member and based on the 
collateral of Stock Exchange securities. 
Thus call loans are unparalleled in their 
safety to our lenders, for the same safety 
has not been seen even with government 
bonds. Banking funds that have flowed into 
call loans in New York, while often em- 
ployed for very speculative purposes, have 
at the same time performed an enormous 
task in facilitating the issuance of new 
American securities with which our railway 
lines have been built, our mining shafts have 
been sunk, and our industries have been 
founded. 


Oftentimes interior banks have been se- 
verely criticised for lending part of their 
funds in Wall Street on call. Local bor- 
rowers have not unnaturally asked why local 
deposits should be sent halfway across the 
continent to lend in New York, as long as 
they could possibly be employed in their 
own locality. Such a practice, on the face 
of the matter, seems unfair to the local com- 
munity, yet, as we all know, local bankers 
continue to engage in it. Let us see just 
why they do so. 


Inducements to Employ Banking Funds at 
Home 

An examination of interest rates in inte- 
rior and especially the agricultural districts 
and in New York over a period of years 
clearly shows that as a rule the rates of 
interest on stock market loans are consider- 
ably below the interest rates charged by 
the local Western banker on local loans. 
It can therefore scarcely be said that the 
local banker sends his money to lend in 
Wall Street, in order to obtain a higher rate 
of interest upon it. It is true that very re- 
cently call loan rates have been excessively 
high—even higher than interest rates for 
local loans. But over a period of years, it 
is apparent that the local banker would 
receive less interest in Wall Street on his 
money than he would right in his own com- 
munity. There obviously can be no perma- 
nent advantage therefore, to the loca! 
banker in lending his money in Wall Street 
because of more favorable interest rates 
there. 





Another important restraint on the local 
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banker to keep his funds working in his 
own community lies in the nature of the 
banking business. In the United States, as 
we all realize, we have rarely allowed gen- 
eral or branch banking, on the theory that 
the independent local banker was a more 
potent force in building up his own com- 
munity than a mere branch of some large 
Eastern bank possibly could be. In gen- 
eral, American bankers have always felt 
that this independent banking system of 
ours has justified itself by the amazing rate 
of growth in local communities seen all over 
the United States, and in this belief I to 
concur. Now, if one is in the business of 
running a bank, one of the first things that 
he desires to do is to see his deposits in- 
crease. If the local banker, by providing 
accommodation to local borrowers, can build 
them up from small depositors to large de- 
positors, the growth of his bank is sound 
and inevitable. Therefore, the local banker 
has every selfish reason to lend his money 
locally. . 

When he sends his funds to Wall Street 
to lend on call, he does not similarly assure 
himself of a steady growth in his own de- 
posits. As a Stock Exchange broker, I might 
borrow funds coming into New York from 
many Western banks, yet practically always 
I would be completely unaware of which 
banks were lending the funds to me, since I 
would obtain the loan at some large New 
York lending institution. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I could not assist the local 
banker in increasing his deposits year after 
year as a local borrower would. It there- 
fore seems obvious that a local banker who 
lends money on cali in Wall Street sacrifices 
to that extent his ability to follow the usual 
policy of growing up with his own commu- 
nity, which has always been the main secret 
of a successful commercial banking growth 
in this or any other country. 


Call Loans a Factor in Banking Liquidity 
The local banker therefore does not lend 


money on call in Wall Street because of 
superior rates of interest there, or because 
of special advantages in building up his 
institution which he can thereby obtain. He 
makes these loans on call for an entirely 
different reason—that of preserving .the 
liquidity and solvency of his own institution. 
Self-preservation is the first law of bank- 
ing as well as of life, and all our banking 
experience in this country bears out this 
fundamental fact. The American banker 
who does business in a community mainly 
devoted to the production of one or two 
single major agricultural crops, faces diffi- 
culties with which the larger Eastern bank- 
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ers do not to the same extent contend. In- 
deed, I think it may be stated that it is 
fundamentally a more difficult thing to run 
a small bank in the wheat belt, or in the 
cotton belt, than it is to guide the destinies 
of a bank whose loans are diversified among 
many industries and undertakings. 

Five years ago there ‘were nearly 30,000 
separate banks in this country—today there 
are about 26,000. As we all know, this con- 
siderable decrease of from 3,000 to 4,000 
banks in this country has mainly been due 
to banking insolvencies. There is little need 
for me to point out how serious a problem 
this high percentage of banking insolven- 
cies constitutes to everyone. Perhaps there 
is no single event so universally harmful to 
a whole community as the insolvency of its 
banking institutions. 


Call Loans a Safeguard Against Bank 
Failure 

It is just in this connection that the serv- 
ices of the call loan market on securities ili 
New York have proved so beneficial, par- 
ticularly in the last few years. I again 
repeat my former statement that there is 
no record within the memory of Wall Street 
where any lender has lost a penny on cail 
loans to Stock Exchange members on Stock 
Iixchange securities. It is obviously true 
that if the many banks through the country 
which have in the past few years’ been 
forced to announce their insolvency, had 
placed a larger proportion of their funds in 
these call loans, they might not have been 
forced to suspend as they did. 

An extreme case of just this sort oc- 
curred during the disastrous Florida real 
estate boom, and was recently cited by an 
eminent American economist, testifying be 
fore a Congressional Committee in Wash- 
ington. At the height of the real estate 
boom in Florida, a large national bank there 
held about sixty-six million dollars of de- 
posits. But it only loaned eight millions 
locally and invested the remainder in Wall 
Street, either in United States Government 
securities, call loans or other safe and 
liquid forms of paper. When the crash came, 
this bank’s deposits fell swiftly to twenty- 
three million dollars, during a_ terrific 
strain on local credit which forced many 
Southern financial institutions to suspend. 
But because this bank had kept its funds in 
liquid form, it was able to pay out over 
forty million dollars in cash to its deposi- 
tors. I have no doubt that at the height of 
the boom, local borrowers in Florida criti- 
cised this bank for lending so much of its 
deposits in New York and so little locally. 

(Continued on page 676) 





DEMAND FOR INSURANCE PROTECTION IN HANDLING 
ESTATES AND TRUSTS 


VARIOUS TYPES OF CLAUSES COVERING LIABILITY IN FIDUCIARY 
ADMINISTRATION 


A. V. GODSAVE 
Vice-president and Trust Officer, The Pacific National Bank of Seattle 


(Epitor’s Nore: As experts in the management of property, trust companies and 
banks as fiduciaries, should be well advised and alert to the needs as well as available 
forms of insurance protection, both as a matter of guarding the interests of clients as 
well as their own liability as trustees. This subject has not receiwed the attention it 
deserves either in actual fiduciary administration or discussions at trust conferences. 
One of the most valuable papers presented at the recent Pacific Coast Regional Trust 
Conference was that by Mr. Godsave in which he confines his treatment to fire, liability 
and casualty insurance as affecting fiduciary property. In the preparation of this paper 
Mr. Godsave made an exhaustive and nationwide study of laws, practice and type of 
insurance clauses.) 


theless, having in mind that the trustee may 
be handling the situation fifteen or twenty 
years later when the underwriter may no 
longer be present or interested, and when the 
bondholders, in case of loss, may very right- 
eously criticise the trustee for defective or 
insufficient insurance, I believe that the trus- 


S executors, administrators, guar- 

dians, testamentary trustees, receiv- 

ers, trustees under voluntary trusts, 
lenders of capital, and in other capacities, 
banks and trust companies manage or hold 
property of every description, subject to all 
forms of insurance. In fact, it is difficult to 
imagine any policy in which a trustee might 
not be interested. With the hope of convey- 
ing some definite message, instead of try- 
ing to discuss all the varied phases of insur- 
ance I have arbitrarily limited this discus- 
sion to problems in connection with fire in- 
surance and touched briefly on liability in- 
surance and left untouched the many other 
phases of this subject. 


Insurance Provisions in Corporate Trust Deed 


First, consider the insurance provisions in 
a trust deed covering a bond issue for which 
a bank acts as trustee. While it is evident, 
of course, that such provisions must vary in 
different cases to correspond to the differ- 
ent types of property involved, nevertheless 
it seems to me that there should be certain 
fundamental principles that should be uni- 
form in all cases. An examination of various 
deeds, even those covering identical types of 
property, and all of which named corporate 
trustees, convinced me that there is an utter 
lack of uniformity in such provisions. While 
I am aware that in many cases the wording 
of the indenture is complete when submitted 
to the trustee, and the bond underwriter 
might think it is no concern of the trustee 
to worry about insurance provisions, never- 
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tee as a matter of good business should care- 
fully scrutinize the insurance provisions even 
though there may be no legal liability in- 
volved. 

In the six deeds I examined—all picked 
out at random and not with malice afore- 
thought, I found provisions relative to the 
amount of insurance to be carried, as fol- 
lows: One required that the directors of the 
mortgagor company should determine the 
amount. Another required 80 per cent of 
the full insurable value; another, the maxi- 
mum amount “which careful underwriters 
are willing to place thereon;” another, an 
amount equal to the bond issue; another, an 
amount equal to the bonds outstanding plus 
one year’s interest; another, 90 per cent of 
the full insurable value as determined by 
the trustee. Had I examined twenty inden- 
tures instead of six, I would probably have 
found twenty different ways of determin- 
ing the amount of insurance to be carried. 


Seeking Uniformity 

And so it was with the other important 
provisions. For instance, the insurance com- 
panies, in some deeds, were to be those ap- 
proved by the directors of the company. In 
others, those admitted by the state and 
approved by the trustee; and in another, 
companies approved by the trustee, not men- 
tioning whether or not they were admitted 
companies, and one deed made no mention as 
to the qualification of the insurance compa- 
nies: While five of the deeds stated that loss 
should be payable to the trustee, one stated 
that the policies should be assigned to the 
trustee. 

As to the custody of the policies, no uni- 
formity existed. I found the trustee given 
custody in three cases, the mortgagor in two 
eases, one of which required that the trus- 
tor be given a description only of the poli- 
cies, and in still another case, the company 
was required to deposit the policies with the 
trustee and at the same time provide the 
trustee with a description of the policies. | 
wondered when I read this provision if the 
insinuation was that the trustee would not 
look at the policies themselves, but might 
examine a description if it were supplied. 
All the deeds were uniform in one respect 
at least, in permitting the trustee to take 
out insurance if the mortgagor did not, but 
as to distribution of proceeds in the event 
of a loss, two of the deeds contained no pro- 
visions whatever. It was very interesting 
to note, also, that only two of the deeds out 
of the six required rental insurance, al- 
though rental insurance might properly have 
been required in five of the situations. 

Surely there should be some common basis 


for the important fire insurance provisions 
of all trust indentures covering the same 
types of property where corporate trustees 
are named. It is obvious that letting the 
debtor company determine the amount of 
insurance is not acceptable, but how about 
the provision that the amount shall be equal 
to the bonds outstanding? Assume a build- 
ing worth one million dollars and bonds out- 
standing in the sum of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The mortgagor might tender 
policies in the sum of five hundred thousand 
to the trustee, having a 90 per cent ¢o- 
insurance clause. While it is true in the 
event of total loss the full five hundred thou- 
sand dollars would be paid, let us assume a 
partial loss of three hundred thousand. By 
virtue of the co-insurance clause, the insur- 
ance companies would be liable only for five- 
ninths of the loss; ie., one hundred sixty- 
six thousand six hundred odd dollars, and 
there would be a deficit of one hundred 
thirty-three thousand three hundred odd dol- 
lars to come from some place to replace the 
damage although technically, the assured 
would be complying with the deed by deposit- 
ing with the trustee policies with the face 
value of five hundred thousand dollars. 

In order to prevent this situation the trus- 
tee should not accept the co-insurance clause 
unless it is expressly authorized in the in- 
denture. The requirement that the amount 
should be “what careful underwriters are 
willing to place on the property” strikes me 
as being too indefinite and difficult to deter- 
mine. Why not require either insurance for 
full insurable value stating how same is to 
be determined, and if certain items are to 
be excluded, such as foundations, etc., state 
what the exclusions shall be, or if a co- 
insurance clause is to be permitted, definitely 
authorize it. I will refer to this clause later. 

In considering companies, it is highly im- 
portant to require that only admitted com- 
panies be permitted and that the company 
should be subject to the approval of the 
trustee. I doubt the advisability of assign- 
ing the policy to the trustee, because this 
might operate to place the trustee in the 
position of the assured, and thereby lose cer- 
tain advantages that a mortgagee has under 
a mortgage or loss payable clause, exempt- 
ing the mortgagee from liability on account 
of acts of the assured. While from our point 
of view it might be convenient for a com- 
pany to hold the policies, as a business propo- 
sition the policies should be held by the 
trustee who should see that renewals are 
effected. 


Distribution of Insurance Proceeds 
A general plan for distribution of funds 
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received from insurance companies on ac- 
count of losses should be set forth in the 
indenture instead of left entirely to the 
discretion of the trustee or to the imagina- 
tion of the interested parties. 

In ease of loss, insurance companies pay 
the cost of replacement in material of like 
kind and value, which means, of course, the 
depreciated value, however caused, and which 
also means that it is quite probable the 
assured may recover the full amount of his 
partial loss, but still not. have sufficient 
funds to replace the damage with new ma- 
terial, the result being that in a large prop- 
erty a substantial difference might exist be- 
tween the amount recovered under the poli- 
cies and the amount needed to restore the 
property. In this connection, one deed con- 
tained a provision which I though admir- 
able; namely, that before any restoration 
should be permitted, the assured should sub- 
mit plans to the trustee for approval, and 
a certified statement from a reliable con- 
tractor guaranteeing the cost of the replace- 
ment, and in the event the insurance mon- 
eys were not sufficient then the debtor com- 
pany would have to deposit with the trustee 
the difference before any work was started. 

Rent, Use and Occupancy Insurance 

Up to this point my paper has dealt with 
particular reference to insurance problems in 
connection with bond issues; let us now con- 
sider general phases of insurance that apply 
to such business and many other situations. 
In my opinion, a careful trustee will not 
overlook the importance of recommending 
rent insurance or use and occupancy insur 
ance where the facts indicate that either 
type of insurance would be of material pro- 
tection. When a fire occurs income is lost 
during the period of reconstruction. The only 
way that can be eliminated is either, 
first, through rent insurance, which as you 
know is based on the annual net rent the 
property yields, the rate being about one- 
half the fire rate, or, second, use and occu- 
paney insurance, which covers merchants’ or 


loss 


manufacturers’ prospective earnings inter- 
rupted by fire. 
Since we all know that more than one 


company has passed out of existence because 
of loss of earnings and inroads of competi- 
tors on their territory during the reconstruc- 
tion period because of lack of such insur- 
ance, it is well for trustees to keep its value 
in mind and recommend it in appropriate 
instances. The rate, I understand, is about 
SO per cent of the fire rate and it is based 
on the annual net profits and fixed overhead. 
Rent insurance or use and occupancy insur- 
ance is certainly indicated where the sole 
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income of beneficiaries of estates or trusts 
depends on current earnings of properties 
subject to fire. 


Insurance Clauses in Mortgages 

One of the most interesting insurance prob- 
lems is the wording of the mortgage clause. 
While we are all aware that the insurance 
companies feel that they have been requested 
to go to unreasonable lengths to protect 
mortgagees, and perhaps there is some justi- 
fication for that feeling on their part, never- 
theless it is only natural that the mortgagee 
should secure all the protection available. It 
is no secret that the insurance companies 
write special mortgage clauses for large pur- 
chasers of mortgages, such as life insurance 
companies and savings banks and other in- 
stitutions that control considerable amounts 
of fire insurance. Many corporate trustees 
also have their special forms of mortgage 
clause. 

On the other hand, many corporate trus- 
tees accept the standard form of mortgage 
clause which contains provisions that might © 
nullify the insurance in the event the com- 
pany were inclined to take advantage of 
their presence. One of these provisions, for 
example, requires that the mortgagee shall 
notify the company of any change of owner: 
ship, occupancy or increase of hazard com- 
ing to the knowledge of the mortgagee, and 
in the event of failure of giving such notice. 
the mortgagee’s rights terminate under the 
terms of the policy. In the case of an in- 
dividual mortgagee, this requirement is not 
unreasonable, but in case of a corporate 
mortgagee, such matters could easily reach 
the attention of some officer of the corpora- 
tion or some employee and the information 
never be passed on to the department con- 
cerned, and therefore notice to the insurance 
company would not be given; and, techni- 
cally the protection to the mortgagee under 
the policy would terminate. 

The contribution clause in the standard 
mortgage clause is also rather unfair to the 
mortgagee because it requires contribution 
not only from policies held by the mortgagee, 
but by all policies covering the risk, whether 
the mortgagee has knowledge of same or not. 

(Epiror’s Note: Mr. Godsave next traced 
the course of judicial decisions interpreting 
the effect of the short form loss payable 
clause; the varying decisions regarding mort- 
gagee clause which suggests use of the short 
form loss payable clause as more favorable 
to the mortgagee than the standard mort- 
gage clause. Mr. Godsave also submitted 
and recommended a form of mortgage clause 
which is acceptable to trust companies al- 
though depriving the insurance company of 
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certain protection afforded under standard 
clause. Readers of Trust CoMPANIES Maga- 
zine interested in obtaining copy of this form 
of mortgage clause may obtain same on writ- 
ten request.) 


Fiduciary Importance of Co-insurance Clause 

The co-insurance clause, wherever it ap- 
pears should not be treated lightly, because 
in case of non-compliance with its terms 
through oversight, substantial increases in 
building costs, or for whatever reason, the 
effect will be a material diminution of the 
insurance to the detriment of all concerned 
in the event of loss. 

The co-insurance clause or reduced rate 
average clause, these terms being synony- 
mous, is an agreement between the company 
and the assured by which the latter agrees 
to carry insurance to the extent of a cer- 
tain value of the property in consideration 
of a concession in rate, and failing to do 
this, the insurer becomes a co-insurer for the 
difference between the amount carried and 
the amount required. This clause is written 
on two bases; namely, the stipulated amount 
basis and the actual value basis. 

Quite recently the reduction in rate al- 
lowed on the stipulated value basis was 


decreased compared to the actual value basis, 
the reason being that insurance companies 


found insurers were carrying lower amounts 
of insurance under the stipulated value basis 
than the facts justified, but receiving never- 
theless the same credit that they would have 
recéived had they actually carried the 
amount of insurance which would have rep- 
resented the percentage of value on which 
the rate was based. The result is that in- 
surers now prefer the actual value basis be- 
cause of the lower cost. This procedure. 
however, throws more of a burden on the 
trustee to see that the clause is complied 
with, whether the trustee is itself the as- 
sured in some fiduciary capacity or the mort- 
gagee under a bond issue or the holder of 
mortgages held as trust investments. 

In connection with bond issues, the trust 
officer may, relying on the safety provisions 
of the indenture, ignore all co-insurance obli- 
gations, or he may make appropriate entries 
on his calendar, bringing the matter up for 
review periodically or, better still, he may 
insist on the indenture requiring that the 
debtor shall at stated periods supply the 
trustee with an appraisal, the appraisal com- 
pany being subject to the trustee’s approval, 
and the appraisal to be accepted as final for 
the purpose of determining whether or not 
the co-insurance obligations have been met. 
Even though there may be no legal liability 
on the part of the trustee, as a_ business 
proposition the Jatter, in my opinion, should 
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see that co-insurance requirements are com- 
plied with, and especially where the trustee 
is itself the assured in some fiduciary ca- 
pacity. 

The item of depreciation deserves particu- 
lar mention in connection with co-insurance. 
On large properties, owners usually period- 
ically reduce their insurance account of de- 
preciation and still come within the require- 
ments of the co-insurance clause. In case of 
loss, therefore, the adjuster is naturally in 
a very strong position to make settlement on 
the depreciated value, since the owner him- 
self has practically estopped himself from 
denying depreciation. 

The effect of the fallen building clause is 
something which we should not overlook 
This clause states that if a building or any 
part thereof falls, except as the result of 
fire, all insurance on the building or its con- 
tents shall immediately cease. It does not 
require much use of the imagination to vis- 
ualize the position of owner or mortgagee 
relying on the protection of insurance, where 
the property is in an earthquake territory 
and where this clause has not been elim- 
inated by waiver from the fire policy. 


Earthquake Insurance 

I am sure it is not necessary for me to 
stress the importance of earthquake insur- 
ance. It is reported that the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company has placed twenty million 
dollars’ worth of earthquake insurance on 
its plant in South Boston, the Edison Elec- 
tric Light Company forty-five million on its 
property in the six northeastern states, and 
two and one-half millions has been placed 
on the Central Union Trust Company’s build- 
ing in New York City. 

The earthquake damage in Santa Barbara, 
California, several years ago, amounted to 
fifteen million dollars according to an out- 
standing insurance expert. He also states 
that at that time there was little more than 
one million five hundred thousand dollars of 
earthquake insurance in force to cover this 
loss. It is significant that the greater part 
of earthquake insurance in force at Santa 
Barbara is reported as written because most 
of the buildings erected there recently were 
financed through bond issues, and the bond 
underwriters and trustees required earth- 
quake protection. 

(Eprror’s Note: Mr. Godsave next dis- 
cussed the importance of checking policies 
on the same risk and seeing that the policies 
are concurrent as well as the question of va- 
cancy permits.) 


Importance of Blanket Automatic Fire 
Insurance to Trustees 


All trustees will be interested in the fact 














that blanket automatic fire insurance can be 
obtained from certain companies. This form 
of coverage is not generally written but is 
subject to special arrangement. It fits in 
ideally with requirements of banks acting 
in fiduciary capacities. After appointment 
as executor or administrator, a certain 
amount of time is required before the trus- 
tee can determine whether adequate insur- 
ance is in force. During this period fire 
might occur and if specific policies are not. 
in force, loss will follow. The blanket auto- 
matie fire coverage protects the trustee ou 
account of any property held by it as trustee 
wherever located, the maximum amount of 
liability for any one location being stated, 
and the trustee is required to report any 
property coming under its control within ten 
days, and if not so reported, such property 
is not covered. The property reported is 
then covered by specific policies. The neces- 
sity of having boiler insurance and explo- 
sion insurance should also be kept in mind. 
* * % 

I sometimes wonder what practical effect 
trustees give to the requirements so often 
accepted in the provisions of indentures to 
the effect that the insurance companies shall 
be satisfactory to the trustee, or how trus- 
tees pass on companies in connection with 
insurance issued directly to them. Fortu- 
nately, we usually are safe in relying on the 
brokers with whom we deal to supply us 
with policies which are the obligations of 
only reliable companies. At the same time 
I do not think that a trustee should get into 
the habit of just taking any policy that is 
offered. As we all know, there is a wide 
difference in companies in the matter of 
commissions paid brokers, the types of risk 
they will cover, their policy in settling 
losses, and their financial standing. 


Hazards in Acting as Trustee Under Long 
Term Leases 

While it may be perfectly reasonable for 
‘a trustee to rely on the “say so” of some 
broker in whom he has confidence as to the 
qualifications of the insurance companies, I 
believe it also desirable for the trustee to 
independently check the standing of the 
companies. It goes without saying that only 
those admitted to do business in the state 
where the property and the trustee are lo- 
cated should be accepted. 

In this paper I will not attempt to go into 
the merits of stock, mutual, reciprocal, board 
and non-board companies. That would open 
up a field which would undoubtedly be very 
interesting, but which would require con- 
siderable time to treat satisfactorily. 

Acting as trustee for insurance under long 
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term leases deserves special mention. Each 
of you, no doubt, has had the experience of 
having some client, either with or without 
his attorney, call on you and casually tell 
you that he has been thoughtful enough to 
appoint your institution as trustee for fire 
insurance and other types of insurance under 
the terms of a 99-year lease. He tells you 
that the lease has been signed by all the 
interested parties and asks you to sign your 
name on the dotted line, accepting the in- 
surance provisions, and explains that the 
lease must be recorded within the next thirty 
minutes, so please take his word for every- 
thing. 

The preparation of such leases involves 
considerable negotiation between the prin- 
cipals before signature, and they are usually 
so weary trading back and forth over the 
more material items that the provisions rela- 
tive to the trustee for insurance are wusu- 
ally placed in the background, so that the 
latter is very apt to find provisions which 
literally are unfair or burdensome. The at- 
torneys for the lessor and lessee do not hes- 
itate to provide that the terms of the poli- 
cies, amount of insurance, and standing of 
companies shall be approved by the trustee, 
which may also be charged with the respon- 
sibility of seeing that renewals are effected. 
As a matter of fact, the parties really have 
in mind that the bank will only act as cus- 
todian of the policies and disburse funds 
collected as per lease. The annual fees of 
the bank are nominal and do not contem- 
plate the assumption of any serious obliga- 
tions prior to distribution, and even such 
charges may be thought too high by the 
lessee. 


Insuring Trustee Liability 

In my opinion the trustee should not allow 
itself to be bound by such provisions as 
above mentioned. If time does not permit 
the changing of the lease, an agreement 
should be signed by the lessor, lessee and 
trustee providing that the latter shall act 
only as custodian of such policies as are de- 
posited with it, without liability as to terms, 
companies, or renewals; and shall distribute 
any funds collected as per terms of lease; 
which agreement shall also provide for fees 
of the trustee and be recorded with the 
lease. 

In connection with such leases it is also 
well for us to keep in mind that lessors have 
a habit of taking trips abroad, and that it is 
highly desirable for the lessor to give a 
power of attorney to the bank authorizing 
it to sign proofs of loss or other insurance 
documents in connection with the policies. 
Only brief references will be made to lia- 
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bility insurance which, as we all know, is 
one of the serious problems that confronts 
trustees. There is no doubt but what fidu- 
ciaries are liable in their individual capacity 
and not in their representative capacity for 
tort. Alexander on Wills states this rule as 
follows: 


“The personal representative is individu- 
ally liable for any tort committed by him- 
self. An executor or administrator upon his 
appointment has certain legal duties im- 
posed upon him regarding the estate which 
he is to administer. If real property of the 
estate is lawfully in his possession, it is his 
duty to keep it in safe condition so as to 
protect travelers along the street or inmates 
of any dwelling that may be upon the land. 
If he does not do so and someone is injured 
thereby, the executor or administrator is 
liable individually and not in his representa- 
tive capacity.” 

Considerable time could be spent citing 
nases decided in the various states applying 
the law in conformity with recognized au- 
thorities. The rule goes so far as to hold 
that the fiduciary is not only personally lia- 
ble for tort, but has no claim against the 
assets of the trust property except that the 
trust property may be looked to where the 
right is reserved by contract. Fiduciaries 
should therefore protect themselves with lia- 
bility insurance, the more important types 
of which are public liability, employers’ lia- 
bility, elevator liability, boiler explosion, and 
contractors’ liability. 

In connection with public liability, the as- 
sured should not overlook that with the 
payment of a comparatively small increase 
of premium he can get substantially in- 
creased protection over the primary limits. 
For example, a five to ten thousand liability 
policy would cost about $30 per year, 
whereas a policy with fifty to one hundred 
thousand limits would increase only 45 per 
cent. We should keep in mind that public 
liability indemnifies only for the liability im- 
posed by law and excludes liability assumed 
by contract; that is, where an owner ex- 
tends a basement under the sidewalk and 
the city requires the owner to sign a con- 
tract assuming the city’s public liability, the 
standard public liability policy would not 
protect the assured against the risks as- 
sumed by him under contract. The remedy 
of course would be to have the city named 
as an additional assured in the policy, for 
which an additional premium would be paid. 


Blanket Casualty Insurance on Estates 


In connection with blanket casualty in- 
surance, which is very similar in operation 
to blanket fire coverage, and which can be 
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secured from certain casualty Companies un- 
der special arrangements. The following are 
excerpts from a letter I received from the 
Seattle agent of a certain casualty company. 
which letter was dated October 10th, last: 

“It is the intention of the company to issue 
a blanket binder covering the bank, as trus- 
tee, for all forms of liability or casualty in- 
surance on all estates for which the bank 
may be called upon to act as trustee. This 
coverage is particularly designed to protect 
the bank for a period of ten days on new 
estates over which it acquires control, dur- 
ing which ten day period the bank has the 
opportunity to investigate and determine just 
what forms of liability or other insurance is 
required for the protection of the estate 
and of the bank, as acting trustee. At the 
end of the ten day period the bank notifies 
the company as to the forms of coverage 
desired and the company then issues the 
proper forms of policies at the manual rates. 
This automatic blanket coverage which is 
issued for each estate for a period of ten 
days from the day of acquisition of an es- 
tate, adequately protects the bank and es- 
tate against any unforeseen casualty which 
might arise prior to the time the trustee has 
had the opportunity to investigate and ap- 
ply for proper coverage. 

“No form of general blanket coverage has 
been worked out on an annual basis. This 
would hardly seem feasible, as there are 
so many forms of liability and casualty in- 
surance out that in many instances many of 
them do not apply to any particular estate. 
For instance, if you were taking over a 
manufacturing establishment you would 
probably want to be protected against plate 
glass burglary, holdup and general liability 
insurance and probably might not require 
automobile or elevator insurance, or again 
if it were a large office building leased to 
a tenant in which lease the tenant was re- 
quired to keep and manage the building 
taking care of all the insurance, then al! 
you would require would be a contingent pol- 
icy covering these different risks or that you 
be added as an additional assured in the 
policy placed by the lessee. 

“In response to your particular inquiry, 
this blanket binder would be continuously in 
effect but as to each estate it would require 
notices from the trustee within the ten day 
period as to the exact forms of coverage the 
trustee desired. 

“It would, of course, follow that the trus- 
tee would place such insurance as he desired 
on the estates with the company issuing 
such a binder.” 


(Continued on page 676) 





BANKING RESOURCES OF TRUST COMPANIES OF 
UNITED STATES INCREASE TO NEARLY 22 BILLION 


LARGE PROPORTION OF NATION’S TANGIBLE AND NEGOTIABLE WEALTH 
UNDER FIDUCIARY ADMINISTRATION 


N opportunity to compare and trace 

the remarkable growth of the trust 

companies of the country during the 
past quarter of a century, is afforded by the 
recent silver anniversary edition of “Trust 
Companies of the United States,” the stand- 
ard and most complete registry and statis- 
tical volume which is annually published by 
the United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 3Jecause trust compa- 
nies are amenable to their respective state 
jurisdictions this book has served as a most 
valuable and national compendium in record- 
ing the banking resources of trust companies 
individually and en masse. The trust com- 
panies in particular and financial interests 
in general are therefore indebted to the 
generous provision and expenditure of labor 
by the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company and to its president, John W. Plat- 
ten, which has made available such reliable 
information during the past twenty-five 
years. 

The latest edition of 1928 shows another 
very substantial increase in the banking re- 
sources of the trust companies of the United 
States. During the year ended June 30, 
1928, there is shown an increase of $1,465,- 


000,000 in combined resources making the 
impressive aggregate $21,946,819,000, or just 
short of twenty-two billions, which is almost 
equal to one-third of the entire banking re- 
sources of the United States held by all 
classes of banks. Deposits show an increase 
of $856,226,735 to total of $17,681,049,419. 
Capital increased $74,356,447 to total of $1,- 
235,662,347; surplus and undivided profits 
increased $192,505,151 to total of $1,709,217,- 
689. On the side of assets the largest in- 
crease is recorded for loans, notes and mort- 
gages, amounting to $1,087,866,938 and car- 
rying aggregate to $12,728,312,567. Stocks 
and bond investments increased $358,363,156 
to total of $4,909,916,758 while cash on hand 
and in banks decreased $214,300,000 to total 
of $2,944,395,678. The book value of real 
estate, banking houses, ete., is placed at 
$667,927,9138. <A total of 2,796 trust compa- 
nies reported as compared with 2,731 last 
year. 

When the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company published its first edition 
of “Trust Companies of the United States’ 
in 1903 there were 912 trust companies re- 
porting resources of $2,910,000,000; depos- 
its, $2,1835,000,000; capital, $317,000,000; sur- 


BANKING RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES* 


Shown comparatively as of June 30, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928 
RESOURCES 


1924 
2562 Companies 
Reporting 
$3,510,133 953.01 
8,920,780,514.52 
2,636,048,227.02 


Ristes and Bends: 5. iseccccccscccces 

Loans, Notes and Mortgages......... 

Cash on hand and in Banks 

Real Estate, Banking House, Furniture 
and Fixtures and Safe Deposit Valves 


487,599,778.73 
Cher TROSIOEE. 5 vive cccescacecrs 


470,939,802.23 


2701 Companics 
Reporting 
$3,877,248,744.50 
10,240,804 ,286.12 
2,930,880,806.59 


531,938,301.13 
564,801 362.03 


1925 1926 
2684 Companies 
Reporting 
$4,049,839 457.40 
11,196,103,280.58 
2,988,428,779.31 


1927 
2731 Companies 
Reporting 
$4,551,553,602.35 
11,640,445,629.04 
3,158,705,432.73 


1928 
2796 Companies 
Reporting 
$4,909,916,758.98 
12,728,312,567.90 
2,944,395,678.14 


667,927,913.49 
696,266,117.03 


563,314,248.38 


612,992,936.86 
537,584,367.89 


517,485,137.51 





$16,025,502,275.51 


$18,145,673,500.37 


$19,335,270,133.56 $20,481,182,738.49 $21,946,819,035.54 


LIABILITIES 


1924 
$974,197,916.39 
1,107,527,071.02 
13,289,148,679.13 
654,628,608.97 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Deposits 
Other Liabilities 


*From 1928 edition 


1925 
$1,921,167,947.51 
1,221,845,408.25 
15,097,778,497.83 
804,881,646.78 


1926 
$1,087,415,548.19 
1.335,391,546.90, 
15,982 ,226,331.57 
930,236,706.90 


1927 
$1,161,305,900.27 
1,516,712,538.71 
16,824,822 ,684.06 
978,341 ,615.45 


1928 

$1,235,662,347.00 
1,709,217,689.83 

17,681,049,419.66 
1,320,889,579.05 


$16,025,502,275.51 $18,145,673,500.37 $19,335,270,133.56 $20,481,182,738.49 $21,946,819,035.54 
“Trust Companies of the United States,” published by United States Mortgage and Trust Co., of 


New York 





Arkansas .... 
California. ... 
Colorado. ... 
Connecticut. . . 
Delaware ..- 


Maryland .... 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan 

Minnesota. ... 
Mississippi. . . 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey... 
New Mexico. . . 
New York.... 
North Carolina. 


Pennsylvania . . 
Philippine Isl’s . 
Rhode Island. . 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. . 
Tennessee... . 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington. . . 
West Virginia. . 
Wisconsin. ... 


Wyoming 


Totals 


plus and undivided profits, $362,000,000. Five 
years later in 1908 resources of 1,470 com- 
panies had risen to $3,917,442,356, with de- 
posits of $2,787,503,000 and capital of $410,- 
792,000, with surplus and profits of $491,197,- 
The next span of five years to 1913 
shows gain in resources to $5,475,972,000 and 
by the year 1918 they aggregated $9,380,886,- 
It is during the ensuing ten years to 


93. 


051. 


Number 
of Co's 


Stocks and Bonds 


RECAPITULATION OF ASSETS AND 











Loans, Notes 
and Mortgages 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from _ 
Banks and Bankers _ 





SH op S5 |Reporting 








'2,796'$4, 909,916, 758.98 $1 


1, 


$5,020,970.08 
2,285,055.32 
10,747, 070.54 


271,408, 128.44 


9,372,045.11 
80,158,087.14 
12,745,390.24| 
22,690,490.03 
24'700.894.72 
10,846,996.11 

2,130,219.68 

6,473, 174.61 


494,391,161.21 


69,353,313.32 
82,800, 346.17 
7,233, 399.95 
24 886,020.56 
53,301,191.78 
61,452,500.67 
88,995, 166.56) 
196,701 ,413.56 
57,984,010.20 
38,080, 992.32 
6,243, 448.22 
169,627,010.04: 
12,997,377.89 
2,850, 193.10 
540,506.38 
10,921,463.50 
897,003, 209.49 
561.663 35 
191,119,706.50 
18,529,372.50 
363,817.39 
330.914,748.71 
2,967,622. 75 
4.399,451.10 
864,885, 622.95 
957,300 00 
136,472.776.91 
2.459,621.00 
1,281,405.56 
13,583,316 88 
23, 179,120.09 
18,561,625.50 
23,999, 297.32 
17,586,829.77 
15,009,907.56 
19,603,378.37 
38,683.307.00 
830,621.33} 





$37,591,560.14 
8,965,721.85 
62, 120,704.57 
693,395 641.96 
17,923,370.21 
243,495, 930.65 
57,851,556.67 
64,380, 189.05 
49,918, 778.32 
58,797,040.76 
11,972,596.34 
6,073,268.35 


1,245,835,886.74 


180,144,849.21 
83,610,792. 14 
7,554,057.25 
95,554, 782.95 
214,493,410 52 
98, 135,201.06 
169,411,285.30 
645,711,451.00 
172,349, 820.71 
40,881,697.38 
25,398, 952.90 
253 353,780.97 
19,540, 829.64 
5,408, 205.53 
5,175,814.73 
15,191,578.388 
866,620,395.96 
1,786,949.99 


8,719,887,940.38 


14(),065 954.88 
1,161,958.14 


1,135.961,512.66 


11,305,108. 20 
10,226,757.69 


1,495,670,376.23 


2,983 636.45 
164, 119,639.26 
6,758, 703.96 
2,475.191.67 
97,580,617.28 
63,316 205.27 
65,636.934.47 
59, 604,606.28 
85 ,920,680.75 
33,612 494.45 
88,063, 965.30 
82, 707,285.72 
2,611,897.59 


1,185, 160,233.94 


$7,940,175. 29) 
2,604,475.42) 
18, 157,527.42} 
145,482 934.39 
6,820,243.30 
82,707,500.57 
6,830,220.44 
14,915, 421.96 
21,882,705.90 
10, 175,562.87 
1,823,977.06 
2,854, 614.93 
290,961,584.13 
40,512,999.21! 
17,431 ,560.39 
1,736,042.98) 
11,056,815.97 
53, 736,537.10) 
11,571,871.13) 
38,713, 121.40) 
103,476,441.10 
27,814,426.41 
13,635, 225.09) 
6,699, 762.59 
77,116,448. 92 
8,083,880.11 
2,585, 162.24 
1,110,983.86 
1,241,299.18 
119,161,763.64 
268,054.87 





31,295,150.65 
267,542.00 
215,082,354.37| 
4,204,995. 11 
3,712,766.35) 
262,050,786.99) 
565,415.26) 
22,634, 961.03) 
1,525,383.08) 
1,286, 446.58) 
22, 564,209.41 
21,676, 131.89) 
10,337, 482.89) 
4,537,642.64) 
13, 778,817.90) 
10,668, 993.23 
12, 261,507.01) 
20,868, 772.14) 
906,725.80, 








9 "9 


8,312,567. 90'$2, 944,395,678. 14 $667, 927,913.49 


wy bw 


1928 that 
largest 
ing to 


Real Estate, Bank- 


ing House, Etc. 


$2,940,195.78 
471,484.92 
4,027,826.10 
45,082,702.09 
1,292,280.65 
15,527,868.81 
2.784,951.95 
10,352,570.08 
4,586,903.75 
7,367 ,377.49 
638,420.07 
582,740.42 
46,037 ,856.21 
15,977,537.61 
8,130,950.46) 
1, 120,207.09 
4,966, 153.77] 
22,552,736. 75 
3,514, 654.07) 
9,407,016.80) 
20 824,626.92 
10,345,465. 22 
1,944,185.74 
1,443,857.25 
17,451,952.92 
949,718.38 
1,219,251.48 
169,499, 12) 
416,892.37 
52,096,551.07 
122,701.56 
100, 772,882.25 
8,982,241.00 
259,028.30 
70,185,083.99 
888,712.29 
1,199,270.42 
123 ,409,847.55 
17,948.01 
4,909,366.22 
392,824.70 
375,622.15) 
10,894,51'7.22 
4,766,994. 25 
3,580,076.46 
2,337, 214.22 
4,555,769. 72 
1,885,771.64 
8,780,954.88 
5, 297,415.81 
145,335.56 





Other 

Assets 
$84,152.14 
47,331.28 
1,008,255.08 
29, 220,735.04 
117,641.06 
19,337, 155.42 
2,085, 247.23 
543,884, 24 
916,011.05 
1,720,918.18 
979,488.48 
74,955.74 
65, 462,852.57 
21,609,751.03 
259,089.62 
1,594,712.18 
1,766,473.07 
7,701, 720.65 
393. 521.20 
5,815,641.12 
15,560,552.83 
20,651,430.24 
3,634,013.31 
985,477.78 
7,197,075.35 
15,008.65 
7,256, 361.23 
235,668.78 
168,213.35 
19,176,481.84 
19 258 82 
861,213,467.89 
1,052,610.73 
39,748.35 
40,323, 487.59 
542,064.37 
276,963.31 
88, 296,101.58 
704,781.03 
4,950,099.61 
72,083.97 
50,981.36 
1,545,318.74 
3,850,645. 21 
687,875.34 
1,053,353.60 
2,731,236.03 
324,174.80 
246,600.02 
641,880.46 
23,789.48 


$696,266,117.03_ 





the trust companies scored the 
gains, the resources in 1923 amount- 
$14,441,460,650 and the latest report 
showing aggregate of nearly $22,000,000,000. 
It will thus be seen that during the past ten 
years the trust companies have made an aver- 
age gain of one and a quarter billion a year 
in resources while capital has nearly doubled 
from $603,585,775 to $1,235,662,000 and with 

















LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES BY STATES 


Capital 


$4,234,000.00 
595,000.00 
7,664,500.00 
61,785,000.00 
2,168,329.97 
20,862,850.00 
7,862,639.08 
11,400,000.00 
8.475,000.00 
10,048, 400.00 
4,080,451.00 
1,025,000.00 
122,515, 140.00 
21,469,400.00 
9,350 ,000.00 
8,574,500.00 
11,287,500.00 
18,079, 100.00 
5,705,800.00 
18,178,700.00 
51,829,912.63 
18,060,000.00 
5,835,000.00 
2,430,000.00 
89,420,450.00 
2,050,000.00 
3,385, 700.00 
320,000.00 
1,030,000.00 
83,875,000.00 
| 250,000.00 
295,930,000.00 
13,624, 225.00 
850,000.00 
93,195,000.00 

| 8,125,000.00 
2,694,000.00 














180,891 ,049.32 
297,500.00 

9, 125,000.00 
$60,350.00 
40,000.00 

| 13,642 875.00 
12,275,000.00 
5,400,000.00 
2,841,000.00 
15,506,375.00 
5, 145,000.00 
12,172,600.00 
9,120,000.00 
225,000.00 


LIABILITIES 





Surplus and Un- 

divided Profits 
$4,383,520.90 
721,995.27 
4,206,252.10 
58, 751,494.02 
2,254,015.33 
82,081,743.23 
8,457, 761.92 
11,733,607.47 
8,111,706.74 
9, 455,620.88 
3,171,076.41 
510,963.02 
145, 226,594.63 
20,100,393.58 
7,218,190.98 
1,159,296.77 
8,857,219.41 
15,749,427.42 
10,658,911.56 
82, 149,802.56 
72,448, 308.86 
23, 667,098.12 
5,938, 466.03 
2,167,642.34 
36,899, 664.82 
1,582,498.69 
1,576,435.52 
159,505.51 
2,376,828.59 
111,569,599.81 
50,396.6 | 
480,006, 141.76 
19,455,784.31 
235,129.22 
88 972,064.77 
879,077.76 
1,526.067.48 
890,835, 672.62 
21.735, 761.29 
649,343.41 
181,689.91 
12,089, 215.16 
6,976 .036.77 
3,947,003.68 
5,722,379 86 
9.824.636.25 
2,268,810 18 
11,584 999.46 
8, 795,483.84 
136,457.97 

















Deposits and Due to 
_Banks and Bankers 
$43,519,588.02 
12,912,597.20 
80,810,982.41 
1,026,747,290.45 
80,568,719.90 
824,056,534.46 
60,188 557.27 
88, 178,396.97 
82,289, 287.61 
61,952,275.91 
9,661,265.68 
14,354, 285.17 
1,743,230,558.20 
245,377,775.42 
119,316 453.78 
9,792, 789.80 
85,759,233.16 
297,675,056.56 
154,419.798.50 
252,200,473.93 
823,080,429.35 
179,764, 734.81 
82,(125,699.66 
82,816.978.36 
418,312,478.18 
37,741, 720.59 
8,043,479.65 
6 429,782.32 
24'081,937.86 
1,173, 408,371.42 
2,454,502.00 
5,828,729, 644.20 
150,034 554.09 
1,502,309.13 
1,543,869,331.50 
10,242, 323.74 
14,503,809.22 
2,071 491,967.15 
3,816,450.04 
292 646,050.34 
9 366,241.72 
4'878,109.16 
115,283,985.96 
92.331404.2 
70,292. 188.57 
81,325,868.30 
82'845,979.48 
52,554,524.96 
99,933, 182.58 
125, 127,548.79 
4,156,911.79 














Other 
Liabilities 


144,426.32 
8,379,649.20 
37,201,357.45 
534,515.13 
14, 225,414.90 
5,888,408.26 
1,570,500.92 
3,129,299.39 
7,456,593.62 
626,908.54 
168,505.86 
181,717,048.08 
40,650,881.38 
6,348, 044.02 
4,711,882.88 
32,326,293.75 
20,282,012.82 
6, 223,088.07 
9,813 254.69 
24,915,839.57 
67,658,319.85 
4,376,948.15 
8,356,878.04 
80, 113,675.20 
162,594.89 
11,308,558.36 
823,185.04 
450,680.33 
85,210,430.77 
3,729.95 
453,547,915.00 
16,810, 766.36 
4,655.83 
66,460.791.05 
5,662, 101.22 
1,091,832.17 
141,093,546.21 
1,115,1380.71 
9,580,031.40 
332.681.58 
9,898.25 
5,151,903. 41 
5, 206,655.60 
19,164,802.41 
1,642,895.90 
16,396 393.48 
1,533,006.54 
5, 265,623.54 
5,155,678.50 


|| $1,235.662,347.00$1 .709,217.689.83 $17,681.049,419.66 |$1,320,889,579.05 











Total 
Assets or 
Liabilities 


$538,577 ,053.43 


14,874,018.79 
96,061,383.71 
1,184,485, 141.92 
35,525,580.33 
391,226,542.59 
82,297, 366.53 
112,882,505.36 
102,005,298.74 
88, 907,890.41 
17,539,701.68 
16,058, 754.05 
2,142,689,340.86 
827,598,450.38 
142,232, 688.78 
19,238, 419.45 
138,230, 246.82 
351,785,596.80 
177,007,548.18 
312,342,231.18 
982,274, 485.41 
289, 145,152.78 
98,176,113.84 
40,771,498. 74 
524, 746,268.20 
41,536,814.17 
19,314,173.53 
7,232, 472.87 
27,939,446.78 
1,454,058,402.( 0 
2,758,628.59 
6,558, 213,700.96 
199,925,829.76 
2,092,094.18 
1,792,497,187.32 
19,908,502.72 
19,815,208.87 
784, 312,235.30 
5,229,080.75 
333, (86,843.03 
11,208,616.71 
5,469,647.32 
146,167,979.538 
116,789,096.71 
98,803,994.66 
91,532,144.06 
124,573,384.21 
61,501,341.68 
128 956,405.58 
148, 198,661.13 
4,518,369.76 


$21,946,819,035.54 




















































































































































































































































































































an even greater increase in surplus and un- 
divided profits from $694,547,000 to $1,709,- 
217,000, the deposits increasing nearly three- 
fold from $7,412,963,000 to $17,681,049,000. 


Where Largest Trust Company Gains Have 
Been Made 


It is interesting to glance over the record 
of trust company growth by states during 


the past ten years and to ascertain where 
the largest gains have been made in that 
period. New York State, of course, com- 
mands the lead by a large margin with 
resources in 1918 of $3,054,969,254 as com- 
pared with $6,558,213,700 in 1928, an in- 
crease of more than $3,500,000,000, or an 
average annual gain of $350,000,000. Penn- 
Sylvania trust companies which had $1,256,- 
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578,000 ten years ago now report $2,784,312,- 
000 or an average annual increase of $153,- 
000,000. Illinois trust companies which have 
maintained third place had $906,966,000 ten 
years ago and this year reported $2,142,689,- 
000, or an average annual gain of $123,000,- 
000. Ohio trust companies gained on Massa- 
chusetts for fourth place since 1918 -with 
increase in resources from $543,599,000 to 
$1,792,497,000 or annual average gain of 
$124,000,000. California also has leaped 
ahead of Massachusetts with a notable in- 
crease from $415,090,000 to $1,184,485,000 or 
an average annual speed of $66,000,000. New 
Jersey has retained fifth place with increase 
from $423,433,000 to $1,454,058,000 or aver- 
age annual jump of over $100,000,000 in 
resources. 

The above named states complete the list 
having in excess of $1,000,000,000 each and 
their combined total of $15,916,256,000 rep- 
resents about 73 per cent of the combined 
strength of the trust companies in their 
banking resources. Further details from the 
1928 report show that during the year ended 
last June 30th, the trust companies of New 
York gained in resources over $500,000,000 ; 
Pennsylvania, $244,000,000; New Jersey, 
$190,000,000 ; Ohio, $104,000,000; Wisconsin, 
$129,000,000; Illinois, $91,000,000; Missouri, 
$68,000,000 and Iowa, $62,000,000. 


Comparing Bank and Trust Company 
Resources 
The latest compilation of the resources of 
all banks and trust companies in the United 
States as of February last shows the com- 
bined banking power of the country as $69,- 
439,471,000, so that trust companies are not 


far short of having one-third of the na- 
tion’s banking resources in their keeping. 
The summary of national bank statements as 
of June 30th, shows aggregate of $28,508,239,- 
000, or about $6,500,000,000 in excess of trust 
company total. New York State has total 
banking resources of $17,618,000,000, equal 
to 25 per cent of the nation’s banking re- 
sources. It is interesting to note that trust 
companies in New York State have banking 
resources of $6,500,000,000 as compared with 
little less than $5,000,000,000 for the national 
banks of the Empire state. 

In order to give a true picture of the 
financial réle of the trust companies it is 
always necessary to dwell upon the vast 
volume of their fiduciary holdings, which 
far exceed in aggregate figures their bank- 
ing resources. Official figures are available 
only from Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and 
California. In Pennsylvania alone the trust 
companies have trust funds of $3,501,311,000 
and value of corporate trusts of $5,955,298.- 
000. California trust companies have $2,000,- 


TRUST COMPANIES 


000,000 of private and court trusts. When 
we came to including New York and other 
big states it is quite safe to place the vol- 
ume of trust funds at over $21,000,000,000 
to $22,000,000,000 and with corporate trusts 
roughly estimated at approximately $80,000,- 
000,000, making a combined banking and 
trust responsibility which is not far from 
representing one-third of the wealth of the 
country. 

In an introductory to the 1928 or silver 
anniversary edition of “Trust Companies of 
the United States,” President Platten of the 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Company comments 
on the evidences of trust company advance, 
as follows: 

“Nearly $22,000,000,000, the highest peak 
yet attained in the banking resources of the 
trust companies of the country, is revealed 
by the figures in this the Silver Anniversary 
Edition of ‘Trust Companies of the United 
States.’ During the past year their re- 
sources have increased almost $1,500,000,000 
and compared with ten years ago the in- 
crease is over $12,500,000,000. 

“Never before has there been such wide- 
spread interest in the fiduciary activities of 
trust companies and the rapidly increasing 
number of appointments under wills and 
trusts is unmistakable evidence that both 
individuals and corporations are recognizing 
more and more the capacity of these com- 
panies for administrative service of the high- 
est type.” 

Re fe 
NATIONAL CITY EXPERIENCE IN MAKING 
SMALL LOANS 


While results are not conclusive the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York has experi- 
enced remarkable success in operating its 
personal loan department during the past 
six months. An average of 500 customers 
and applicants are handled daily and the 
amount of business handled has exceeded 
all expectations. Such loans are. made at 
the Wall street, the Forty-second street as 
well as at branch offices of the bank and 
it is significant that nearly all of the con- 
tacts are entirely new. Indications are that 
losses in handling small loans ranging from 
$50 to $1,000 will be less at the end of the 
first year’s operation than the average of 
one-quarter of one per cent as calculated 
on the basis of all small loan borrowings 
throughout the country under similar opera- 
tion. While the National City Bank was not 
the first to inaugurate a loan department for 
small borrowers as an escape from usurious 
practice, this step by the country’s largest 
bank has stimulated other banks through- 
out the country to provide such commen- 
dable facilities. 
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“SAFETY FIRST” SIGNALS FOR SKIDDING BANKERS 


BITS OF DISTILLED PHILOSOPHY FROM THE BLUE GRASS COUNTRY 


T. P. SMITH 
President, City National Bank, Mayfield, Kentucky 





HIS 120 million polyglot nation of ours 

has growing pains. It’s rich, bigoted 

and arrogant—we now own more than 
one-half of all the gold that has been mined 
since the days when Jesus Christ walked this 
earth and talked with men. Our income of 
90 billions is greater than that of all Eu- 
rope. Out of a total world deposit of 84 
billions, the banks of the United States hold 
54 billions. So rich a present is liable to 
make a troublesome future. To act as credi- 
tor nation to the world is a difficult and dan- 
gerous undertaking. 

Our total debt is 18 billions, and our total 
wealth is 3821 billions. The total number 
of our banks is 27,061, of which 15,690 are 
state and 7,796 are national. Of the 100 
largest banks, 61 are state and 39 are na- 
tional; of the total deposit liability in the 
United States of 54 billions, these 100 banks 


hold one-third, or 18 billions. Of the five 
largest banks, three are in New York, one 
in Chicago and one in California. These 


five have deposits of 414 billions. 

If this constant trend to mergers and con- 
solidations continues—with branch and chain 
banking—the little independent country banks 
will follow into oblivion the country church, 
the country store, the country school and the 
country doctor. Then the country commu- 
nity will be like the negro woman, who was 
knocked down and run over by an auto. A 
man picked her up and said, “Aunty, I saw 
that accident and you are entitled to dam- 
ages.” She answered, “Good Lord, white 
man, I don’t need damages, I need repairs.” 

We little fellows are like the darkey who 
said to his minister—‘‘Parson, I’se standin’ 
in de need of prayer; I’se got a job white- 
washing a hen house and building a fence 
around a watermelon patch.” 


Fair Weather Bankers 
And just a suggestion to the large corre- 
spondent city banks. Don’t take on the little 
country institutions in fair weather, if you 
don’t intend to stick when the storm breaks. 
When crops are backward, land depreciated, 
eredits frozen, is when they need help. Just 





because assets are not sufficiently liquid, is 
not a valid reason for a refusal of credit ex- 
tension. If honest and solvent, a _ corre- 
spondent bank that keeps your dormant 
funds in normal times, and then refuses you 
credit in times of stress or panic, is properly 
classed with the physician who abandons a 
sick patient, a captain who takes to the life 
boat ahead of his passengers. Let’s play 
the game fair both ways—not like the gam- 
bler who said to his opponent in a poker » 
game: “Look here, nigger, can’t you play 
honest—I knows what cards I dealt you.” 
We witness today the greatest volume of 


corporation profits in the history of the 
world. An uncontrolled business flood is 
worse than a wild Mississippi River. It’s 


as hard these days to keep business normal 
as it is to keep General Motors in neutral. 


We built 3% million autos last year. The 
world registration is 380 millions, and we 
push 24 million, or 80 per cent of them. We 


are moving so fast that we have to run like 
hell to stay where we are. We say we have 
no ancient traditions, but we speak of autos 
in terms of horsepower, and call that con- 
traption on the front of the locomotive a 
cow-eatecher. In Kentucky the lawyers say 
nothing improves live stock so much as cross- 
ing it with a locomotive. You might remem- 
ber that if the railroad kills some of your 
stock. 
Bankers Who Need “Sand” 

The total amount of interest paid by banks 
on time and savings accounts is more than 
is paid for all salaries. We all admit the 
rate is too high—sound economics and good 
banking dictate a time rate equal to one-half 
of the legal loan rate. Try to get concerted 
action for a reduction, at any group or state 
meeting, and every mother’s son will be as 
silent as a Jewish rabbi at a Ku Klux meet- 
ing. We bankers are as conservative as the 
California thermometers—they are built so 
they can’t register over 80 in summer or be- 
low 50 in winter. 

A boy and his sweetheart, one moonlight 
night, were seated on the beach, listening to 
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the rushing winds and the roaring waters. 
She snuggled up close to him and said, 
“Aren’t you going to kiss me?’ He, much 
embarrassed, stammered and said, “I can’t— 
I’ve got sand in my mouth,” and she retort- 
ed, “Swallow it, Kid—you need it worse than 
any fellow I ever saw.” We bankers need 
a teeny bit of sand in solving some of our 
present day problems. 


“Safety First” Signal 

The heavy abnormal increase in time de- 
posits, without a corresponding increase in 
demand deposits, is a “Safety First’ signal, 
an unhealthy symptom and not a sign of 
prosperity. It clearly shows a disinclination 
on the part of the investor to put his money 
in circulation through the usual commercial 
and industrial channels, and is a sign of 
mental timidity. There is no more com- 
munity outlook in that line of frozen busi- 
ness than there is in peeping through a 
keyhole with a glass eye. 

Total demand deposits now are 21 billions 
—total time and savings 26 billions. In the 
national banks last year the increase in time 
deposits was 981 millions and in demand de- 
posits was only 126 millions. It teaches its 
own lesson; if we do not apply the obvious 


remedy, we are like the beggar standing on 
the corner, with a sign hung around his neck 


marked, “Please help the blind.” A man 
passing held out a quarter. The blind man 
reached out and took it from his hand. The 
astonished giver said, “I thought you were 
blind,” The man answered, “No. I am the 
deaf and dumb man; they just put the wrong 
sign on me.” 

Business men go the Liberty Bond and 
time deposit route because they get nervous 
over, and put too much stress and emphasis 
upon, and dignify too much the importance 
of politics and Presidential years. An old 
farmer in our country wrote to the farm 
agent, ‘We can’t raise no more mules down 
here; all the jackasses have gone to Con- 
gress.” The impression seems to be out that 
some of the big guns in Congress are only 
air guns, 


The Call Loan Infection 


New York, as our money center, now has 
a problem of call loans being made through 
non-banking sources by corporations, wealthy 
individuals and foreign interests—these are 
designated as outlaw loans because they are 
made outside of the protection of the bank- 
ing laws; are unsupervised and they keep 
the banking situation out of the control of 
the duly constituted banking authorities. 
These loans now amount to about 40 per cent 
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of the total. Efforts are being made to con- 
trol this situation by new regulations, to 
loan for outsiders only in multiples of 100 
thousand dollars, with a charge of one-half 
of 1 per cent to handle. 

One billion eight hundred million call loans 
at 5 per cent make 90 millions; the differ- 
ence between this and what would be rea- 
lized by the present New York rate to corre- 
spondent banks and corporations, makes 
clear the reason for this action on the part 
of the outlaw loan crowd. An Irishman when 
asked what made his nose so red, responded, 
“It’s blushing with pleasure because it’s 
minding its own business.”’ Some banks and 
corporations evidently think it’s their busi- 
ness to figure this difference in rate. It re- 
mains to be seen just what the result wil! 
be. A man said to his friend, “Don’t you be 
lieve in the survival of the fittest?’ and the 
other growled, “I don’t believe in the sur- 
vival of anybody. I’m an undertaker.” 


A Simple Creed for Bankers 

Let’s all have a simple Banker Creed, like 
this—I am going your way; let’s go together. 
We won’t be here very long, for soon Death, 
the kind old nurse, will come and rock us 
both to sleep. And when Love for the last 
time shall kiss the white lips of Pain, when 
we put away the jingle of the guinea and 
all the other childish toys, and lay a tired 
body in a windowless House of Rest—may 
we have learned the simple lesson that Life 
is just a little house and Love is the open 
door—that the dead hold in their clenched 
hands only that which they have given away, 
and the living hold in their hearts only that 
love which they have bestowed upon others 

and 


Who builds a church within his heart, 
And takes it with him everywhere, 
Is holier far than he whose church 
Is but a one-day house of prayer. 
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UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY AP- 
POINTED TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR 


The United States Trust Company of New 
York is named as trustee and executor in 
the will of the late Dr. C. Adelbert Becker, 
who died recently at his home in White 
Plains. Dr. Becker was president of the 
Bronx Borough Bank until a year ago when 
he retired from that office after selling his 
stock interest to the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company. Dr. Becker was one of the found- 
ers of the Bronx Borough Bank and under 
his management that bank became the larg- 
est in the borough of Bronx. 
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HOW TO MAKE TRUST DEPARTMENTS MORE EFFICIENT 
AND PROFITABLE 


FORM OF ORGANIZATION ADAPTABLE TO SMALL OR LARGE VOLUME 
OF BUSINESS 


RALPH STONE 
Chairman of the Board, Detroit and Security Trust Company of Detroit, Mich. 





(Epiror’s Note: 


Refinement of trust department service has been carried forward 


to an unusual degree in Michigan, particularly as regards organization, supervision and 


internal operative methods. 


This is true in large measure because trust companies in 


that state are not permitted by law to engage in general banking business and therefore 


concentrate upon the performance of fiduciary functions. 


Some of the valuable results 


and conclusions drawn from such experience in Michigan are incorporated in the follow- 


ing paper presented at the recent Pacific Coast Trust Conference. 


Particular interest 


attaches to the trust department organization chart which Mr. Stone submits and makes 


the basis of his discussion.) 


NY attempt to tell representatives of 

trust companies and banks of long 

experience how to make their trust 
departments efficient and profitable, requires 
an assumption of superior knowledge which 
I hasten to disclaim. It is not my purpose 
to lay down indisputable and final formulas 
for organizing or operating trust depart- 
ments which will insure a minimum of ex- 
pense without mistakes and with fine com- 
fortable profits. 

Some of the conclusions. herewith offered 
are the outcome of a recent study in con- 
nection with a consolidation of the trust com- 
pany with which I am associated with an- 
other trust company. Michigan, I believe, is 
the only state which prohibits trust com- 
panies from doing a general banking busi- 
ness. Consequently the trust department is 
our principal department, and accordingly 
most of our time, effort and income is spent 
in developing it. The putting together of 
the two companies, therefore, makes a large 
trust department, charged with the responsi- 
bility of handling a considerable amount of 
property. Quite naturally, the trust depart- 
ment organizations of the two companies 
varied in form to some extent, not radically 
but enough to call for some rearrangement 
and harmonizing. 


Cutting Down Expenses 
I would like first to clip the tail from the 
subject of this discussion and dispose of it 
in as few words as possible. It is too mucli 
to attempt in one discussion to suggest how 
trust departments may be made both effi- 


cient and profitable. So I will not attempt 
to treat in an extended way, how to make 
a trust department profitable. Naturally, 
and aside from the satisfaction of rendering 
good service and is so doing promoting and 
increasing the business of the company, it 
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is most important that it be done at a profit. 
This is what appeals to those of us who 
draw salaries and likewise to those who 
own stock. However, it is a very large sub- 
ject and I will not dwell upon it except in- 
cidentally and dismiss it with the statement 
that making the trust department efficient 
means that the profit will be greater, not 
only because of saving of expense but be- 
sause a reputation for efficiency brings in- 
creased business. 

The truth of this is more evident when 
we stop to think that fees, especially in the 
probate division, are fixed by law and in 
the other divisions of the department lim- 
ited more than they should be by competi- 
tion, so that making the department more 
profitable by increasing the rate of its fees 
is subject to quite rigid limitations. It is to 
the other side of the account—cutting down 
of expense—where we must look for increase 
of profits. It is more needful to study the 
problem from this angle when we consider 
how difficult it is to bring about changes in 
the law to increase fees. This has been done 
in California and New York, but I know 
of no other state where it has been accom- 
plished. In Michigan probate fees have 
been the same since 1846 and in Illinois 
since 1845, and costs of doing business have 
doubled or trebled since then. 


Growth of Trust Departments 
The management of trusts through a cor- 
porate organization is a comparatively mod- 
ern development. It started in a small way, 
not more than one hundred in the coun- 


try thirty-five years ago when I began my 


career, and now it is a business of tremen- 
dous proportions, handled not only by trust 
companies large and small but by both state 
and national banks with trust departments. 
The latest compilation issued by the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company of New 
York City, June 30, 1928, shows a total of 
2,862 trust companies in the United States. 
This compilation is approximately complete. 
The total capitalization of these companies 
is $1,286,000,000 and their total resources 
$21,970,000,000. 

The latest annual report of the Federal 
Reserve Board, that is, for 1927, published 
about three weeks ago, shows that 2,264 
national banks with combined capitalization 
of about $900,000,000 have been authorized 
to exercise trust powers, and 1,382 of these 
have established active trust departments. 
According to check made by the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, there are 539 state banks in the 
country with active trust departments. There 


are therefore in the country 5,665 trust 
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companies, national banks and state banks 
authorized to exercise trust powers. The 
total of the capitalization of state banks 
with trust departments is not available. It 
would involve an extended investigation to 
determine the actual capital of state and 
national banks used in the operation of their 
trust departments. Stating the capitaliza- 
tion of these banks therefore would not be 
significant unless it should include only the 
capital segregated for the purposes of the 
trust departments. 

There are doubtless trust companies which 
do not do a trust business and state and 
national banks which have permits to exer- 
cise trust powers but have not yet estab- 
lished active departments. Nevertheless, the 
total of 5,665 trust companies and national 
and state banks which have trust powers 
shows how rapidly and to what a great ex- 
tent the trust business has grown within 
the business lives of many of us. Trust 
departments are being organized so rapidly 
that it is safe to say that within the year 
there will be in the country around 6,000 
trust organizations, with capital exceeding 
two and a half billions of dollars, handling 
no one knows how many billions of dollars 
of property. The managing of these organi- 
zations and the handling of the property 
and interests of their trust clients is a tre- 
mendous responsibility which is constantly 
and rapidly growing greater. There is no 
more important problem or study before the 
executives of these trust organizations than 
making their operation efficient. 


Trust Department Organization Chart 

In its early history, the trust department 
organization was a simple one. Like a 
manufacturing institution starting on a small 
scale, its plant—that is, its organization— 
was added to piecemeal and therefore in 
a sort of patchwork fashion. As the busi- 
ness grew, these patchwork organizations 
had to be broken down and put together 
again so that their constituent parts would 
work together more efficiently and _ har- 
moniously. The business of many of us 
grew so fast that we either did not have 
time to recognize or we lost sight of this 
need for a harmonious, smoothly working 
and efficient organization, so that even the 
best of us have not until recently stopped 
long enough to study our organizations and 
rearrange them. I will try therefore to pic- 
ture the outline in standardized form, so 
to speak, of the organization of a model trust 
department, something which could be used 
by a new company or new trust department 
of a bank as the basis for its first organi- 
zation, and which would be so framed that 
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it would automatically handle the business 
of the department as it increased to larger 
proportions. Such a model or basic chart is 
reproduced herewith. 

The organization on this chart is applic- 
able to both large and small trust depart- 
ments. A department organized 
lines will efficiently handle a small or a 
large volume of business. It is based upon a 
classification of functions—one into divisions 
for supervision and management according 
to the kinds of trust service performed, the 
second into departments according to the 
kinds of property to be administered, and 
the third the accounting department which 
serves both of the others and ties them to- 
gether with the office machinery of operation 
or administration. With a small volume of 
business, the officer in charge (whether he 
be vice-president or hold any other title) 
would directly supervise the management of 
the various kinds of trusts, assisted by one 
or two men who are specialists in adminis- 
tering the various kinds of property grouped 
in the chart as “Property Administration De- 


along its 


partments,’ with the detail handled by a 
few clerks. 
At the other extreme, that is, a depart- 


ment handling a large amount of business, 
the officer in charge would be solely an ex- 
ecutive officer and there would be junior 
and perhaps senior officers in charge of the 
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trusts in the various divisions of personal 
trusts, probate trusts and corporate trusts; 
and there would be a skilled man, perhaps 
an officer, in charge of each of the property 
administration departments, experienced in 
the handling respectively of trust invest- 
ments, that is stocks and bonds, mortgages 
and land contracts, real estate, and the other 
forms of personal property listed on the 
chart, and an expert who is absolutely nec- 
essary nowadays for handling federal tax 
problems. 

The department of federal taxes is, strict- 
ly speaking, not a property department. It 
is placed in the chart because it is a subject 
of major importance which serves all kinds 
of trusts and affects all kinds of property. 
The supervising officers in turn would have 
aides—men who have been trained in han- 
dling the various branches of trust busi- 
ness—to relieve them of detail work. ‘The 
property administration departments would 
serve the divisions in which the various 
kinds of trusts are placed for supervision, 
and this relation should be had in mind 
when the books of account (the trust ledger 
and the collateral records in the various 
property departments) and the machinery 
of inter-department and office communication 
is prepared and put together. Money is 
wasted in the employment of needless offi- 
cers and clerks and in revising accounting 
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records and methods if the first organization 
is not based upon principles somewhat like 
those outlined in this chart. 


Adaptability of Organization Form 

I believe therefore that an organization 
put together upon the plan of this chact 
would be practical and would operate, with 
efficiency and economy, both small and large 
trust departments, because it is based upon 
fundamental principles and is flexible. An 
organization of officers, department heads, 
key men, specialists, clerks, put together 
along the lines of this chart will I think 
operate with a minimum of effort and a 
maximum of accomplishment. 

I realize this chart may not be precisely 
applicable to trust companies and banks in 
all states and in all communities, except in 
its essential features. No form of organiza- 
tion should be considered as final. You 
should search for the best to start with and 
adapt it to your own conditions, which in 
turn will be regulated by the size of your 
bank or trust company, of your community, 
the type of your bank organization, the 


kind of experience possessed by your office 
personnel, the kinds of business which pre- 
dominate in your community and the need 
for specialists in your organization to accord 


therewith, and so on. 

My main purpose in offering this chart is 
to illustrate the necessity as I see it of es 
tablishing at the beginning a fixed form of 
structure of the trust department organiza- 
tion so that it will be capable of expansion 
naturally. This form I think is capable of 
almost indefinite expansion. For instance. 
if the trust business becomes very large and 
it is beyond the power of one man to be an 
executive in charge, the organization as out- 
lined in the chart can be split and two de- 
partments created, viz.: a trust department 
proper, covering personal and probate trusts, 
and a corporation department. These can 
function very well separately. But it will 
be noted that both of them should have the 
necessary inter-office machinery for admin- 
istrative purposes with the property adminis- 
tration departments. 


Apportioning Administration and Detail 

With the trust department put upon an 
enduring foundation, built to carry a super- 
structure of an indefinite number of stories, 
representing a continuously increasing vol- 
ume of trust business, the next considera- 
tion is to furnish it with such officers and 
employees and equip it with such machinery 
of administration that it will operate with 
the greatest degree of efficiency. 

I have already pointed out how, when a 
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trust department is first established, to take 
eare of a small amount of business the trust 
officer in charge not only supervises the ad- 
ministration of the trusts and the operation 
of the department but handles a great deal 
of the detail of administration. Herein lies 
one of the faults into which many of us fell. 
As the business grew and the capacity of the 
one trust officer to both supervise and handle 
details became overtaxed, we appointed ad- 
ditional trust officers who in turn followed 
the established practice of both supervising 
trusts and handling details. It is easy now 
to see to what this leads. Instead of adding 
officers, we should have employed good men 
experienced in the various fields of property 
management to take the detail work off the 
hands of the officers. 

I am aware that many of us had the 
general conception of the structure of a 
trust department as outlined in the chart 
but we did not adhere strictly to it in pro- 
viding the official and working forces as our 
business developed. It assuredly does not 
make for efficiency and profit to pay an 
officer’s salary for a clerk’s work. It is 
natural that the executive heads of a trust 
company or a bank should be reluctant to 
increase the official force of the trust de- 
partment. Nevertheless, if trust officers are 
overcrowded with work, resulting from the 
rapid inrush of new trusts (which is the 
experience of most of us), it is certain to 
follow that their administrative work will 
be poorly done and unsatisfactory to clients. 
This leads to complaints from clients and 
to a feeling on the part of clients that the 
trust department is becoming inefficient and 
badly managed. 


Giving Trust Officer Freedom for Contact 
Duties 


Trust officers should have ample time for 
contact with clients. It is in this phase of 
the work that human nature plays so great 
a part. No matter how apparently insignifi- 
cant or unimportant the business of the cli- 
ent, it should be given full and careful at- 
tention and the client should not feel that 
he or she is being hurried during the con- 
sultation. If the trust officer is burdened 
with detail or clerical work of any descrip- 
tion and is methodical in his habits of work, 
it is difficult for him to resist the impulse 
to get rid of the client as soon as possible 
in order that he may clean up the detail 
work. There is no one thing more impor- 
tant in a trust officer than this faculty of 
getting and holding the confidence and good 
will of the client. A patient manner and a 
courteous demeanor are more important as- 
sets than brains—always assuming of course 
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a good mental equipment. As a matter of 
fact, it calls for a high degree of ability and 
self-control to always maintain a_ serene 
and pleasant attitude toward clients when 
under great pressure of important problems 
to be solved quickly, an important engage- 
ment to be met perhaps at the very hour 
the client calls, or a below par physical or 
nervous condition. 

The business of the trust company is 
founded upon and thrives upon the confi- 
dence of the public in its officers and in its 
financial integrity, and I put officers first 
advisedly and with emphasis. An _ officer 
without a warm handshake, a pleasant smile, 
and cheerful and courteous words of greet- 
ing under any and all conditions is a lia- 
bility, not an asset. These qualifications in 
trust officers are very important influences in 
making the trust department efficient and 
it is not possible to find too strong words to 
emphasize that fact. I might likewise say 
that a patient and courteous attitude of offi- 
cers towards each other and towards em- 
ployees will work wonders in promoting effi- 
ciency. A harmonious and happy organiza- 
tion is bound to work smoothly. 


When Trust Officers Are Overworked 

The trust officer should also have time to 
study the problems of the trusts in his 
charge, to review the investments of the 
trusts with the head of the trust investment 
department, and to do other work of a con- 
structive nature in handling his trusts. He 
eannot do these things if he is burdened 
with detail. 

This suggests the thought that trust offi- 
cers should not be overworked. There is no 
economy in that. Besides, it is not right. 
If officers (and this applies likewise to all 
classes of employees) serve conscientiously 
and their work is of a satisfactory grade, 
that is all that the stockholders should ex- 
pect. To overwork them because so doing 
makes it unnecessary to add other officers 
and thus avoids increase in the payroll, is 
not for the best interests of officers, stock- 
holders or clients. The executive officer of 
the trust department should keep in suffi- 
ciently close touch with his officers to see 
that they are not assigned more work than 
they can properly carry with due regard to 
their health, their tempers, and the efficient 
performance of their tasks. Attention to 
this will promote efficiency. 

I know we all agree as to the truth of 
these things. Nevertheless, some of us have 
not in the past been sufficiently impressed 
with these truths to have properly remedied 
situations as they have arisen. That this is 
true I have found from talks with execu- 
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tive officers of some of the largest and most 
efficiently organized trust companies in the 
country. 


Scope of Property Management Department 

Referring again to the need of taking 
detail from the desks of officers—I find that 
those who have brought it about have ac- 
complished it by slightly different methods. 
Most of them have established the property 
management departments suggested in the 
chart. Those departments, however, do not 
take care of all kinds of detail. They col- 
lect interest and principal on bonds, mort- 
gages, notes, ete., dividends on stocks, and 
payments on contracts. The efficiency of 
this kind of work depends mostly upon the 
tickler system and follow-up system of past 
due items. This sort of work corresponds 
largely to similar work in banks, and its 
administration has practically become stand- 
ardized. 

The kind of detail the handling of which 
has not yet become standardized or organ- 
ized so as to have reached a maximum of 
efficiency, is the administrative work which 
is of a miscellaneous character, such as the 
opening of trusts on the books, filing of 
papers, making of inventories, taking over 
of securities and other property, taking pos- 
session of real estate, examination of insur- 
ance policies, the payment of taxes, the pay- 
ment of allowances to beneficiaries, the pre- 
liminary review of investments, and literally 
hundreds of other duties varying with the 
character of the trust, which of course it 
would be impracticable for me to state in 
detail. It is this kind of work which should 
be performed by clerks and specialists, and 
which it is now largely the practice for 
trust officers to look after, who because of 
the size of the salaries paid to them and 
their experience and ability should be han- 
dling more important matters of supervis- 
ion, contact with clients, and the trouble- 
some questions of policy, business manage- 
ment, and so on. 

It is comparatively easy to make efficient 
the administration of the property manage- 
ment departments which, as I have said, 
deal mostly with the collection of interest 
and principal. I believe it is almost as easy 
to install a system of follow-up on the 
performance of the detail of handling the 
miscellaneous administrative work. Some 
companies have made an effort to do this, 
through the use of opening and docket tick- 
ets, upon which are printed all the possible 
steps and duties in the administration of 
trusts. These are in charge of the person 
whose duty it is to perform these duties and 
as they are performed they are checked off 
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on the tickets. Some companies, including 
the larger ones, use what they call work 
sheets for the same purpose, but I have 
found upon examination of these that they 
are not inclusive, that is, they do not cover 
all the steps necessary to be taken in ad- 
ministering trusts. 

I believe that errors can be avoided or at 
least reduced to the human minimum if a 
work sheet or ticket system should be care- 
fully devised, conscientiously used, and, 
more than anything else, carefully followed 
up or checked. It would be a comparatively 
easy matter for trust officers and their as- 
sistants to prepare such a list of detail ad- 
ministrative duties, but it should be worked 
out very carefully. 


Subject of Research Study 

This problem of handling the detail of the 
administration with promptness and accu- 
racy, and checking up on it to see that it 
is done efficiently, and also checking up on 
the quality of the service performed by the 
supervising trust officers, is the subject of 
a study being made by the Committee on Re- 
search of the Trust Company Division of 


the American Bankers Association, of which 
a California trust official well known in the 
profession throughout the country for his re- 


sourcefulness and accomplishments, L. H. 
Roseberry, vice-president of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, is 
chairman. This committee put out a ques- 
tionnaire (No. 9) and replies to it are being 
tabulated. The report of the committee, 
with I hope a complete plan to check the 
quality of the service, as well as its prompt- 
ness and accuracy, performed by officers and 
employees, will be most heartily welcomed. 
I would not be so bold as to offer to the com- 
mittee an answer to the problem which it is 
studying. I would, however, make some 
suggestions with respect thereto, about as 
follows: 


1. That an inclusive list of all possible de- 
tail in the administration of trusts other 
than that which is already properly taken 
care of by the property management depart- 
ments, be made and put upon work sheets 
or docket tickets, or whatever may be an 
appropriate name. 

2. That this administrative detail—some 
of which, by the way, is of very considerable 
importance—be placed in the hands of men 
of better than clerical rank, who may be 
called trust aides or trust administrators, 
to handle under the general direction of the 
trust officer. 

3. That it be made the duty of the trust 
department auditor or auditors to examine 
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these work sheets periodically and report 
to the trust officers in charge of the trusts 
any items which have not been taken care 
of, in order that the trust officers may fol- 
low up such items with their aides. 

Naturally, this is a very rough statement 
of a plan or system to insure promptness and 
accuracy in handling administrative detail. 
I believe it is practical, and I believe in the 
long run it would result in reducing the 
expense of operation of the trust department. 
It certainly seems plain that it is more eco- 
nomical to employ clerical or even better 
than clerical help to handle such administra- 
tive details than to increase the number of 
the higher salaried officers because of the 
increasing volume of administrative detail. 
As I have already pointed out, it will cer- 
tainly make for greater efficiency if by this 
plan ample time is left to officers to confer 
with clients and give constructive thought 
to the problems of their trusts. 


Sources of Economy and Efficiency 

It will be natural for you to raise the 
question as to whether adding trust adminis- 
trators or aides, or whatever they may be 
called, to the payroll in order to take detail 
off the desks of trust officers, is justified. 
Will the benefits resulting from this war- 
rant increasing the expense of administra- 
tion of the trust department? It seems to 
me that obviously it will be justified and 
that eventually it will be a saving of ex- 
pense, for the trusts can be supervised and 
managed with greater efficiency with fewer 
trust officers, and therefore with resulting 
net reduction in the payroll. 

Of course, it is not pleasant to devise 
schemes of economy which result in invita- 
tions to our brother officers to find positions 
elsewhere, but this does not necessarily fol- 
low. If your company happens to be in a 
position where the volume of its trust busi- 
ness is overtaxing its trust officers, reliey- 
ing them from detail in the manner sug- 
gested may result in leaving them with more 
than sufficient time to handle their proper 
work, that is, supervision, contact with cli- 
ents and constructive thought upon the prob- 
lems of their trusts. Even should they have 
some idle time upon their hands as the 
result of this lifting of office detail adminis- 
tration, it is more than likely—in fact, has 
been the experience of all of us—that the 
increase of business will bring more trusts 
under their supervision which will in a 
short time occupy their time fully. 

The employment of trust aides or admin- 
istrators to relieve officers may result tem- 
porarily in an increase of expense, but it 

(Continued on page 690) 
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WHERE MEN AND MINERALS MEET 


The above is a reproduction of a strikingly symbolical and colorful mural painting 
which decorates the walls of the new banking quarters in the main office of the Central 
National Bank of Cleveland. It portrays those elements which have made the Great 
Lakes Basin of North America the melting pot of nations and conveys a tribute to those 
who grasped the opportunity of centering in Cleveland such basic industries as relate 
to coal, iron ore, limestone and steel. In its figurative treatment the mural which bears 
the legend “Where Men and Minerals Meet” traces the vision which conceives and 
inspires progress, of order which begets order and of work which yields satisfaction, 
harmony and peace. 


The mural, which is one of the most exquisite and artistic ornamentations of the 
kind anywhere in the country, is the work of Ivor G. Johns, as artist, and having the 
collaboration of F. R. Walker, as architect. In a handsome brochure issued by the 
Central National Bank there is a panegyric of the significance of the mural by Dr. Henry 
Turner Bailey, director of the Cleveland School of Art, in which each figure and the 
ensemble are described to give substance, fidelity and true meaning to the title: “Where 
Men and Minerals Meet.” 








SUGGESTING APPROVED CLAUSES IN CONSTRUCTING 
WILLS AND TRUST INSTRUMENTS 


COORDINATING LEGAL, ADMINISTRATIVE AND THE TESTATOR’S 
REQUIREMENTS 


A. L. GRUTZE 
Secretary and Trust, Officer Title and Trust Company, Portland, Oregon 


(Epitor’s NoTE: From the standpoint of public service and protection in either the 
acceptance or handling of estates and trusts there can be no conflict in concentrating upon 
every case the benefits derived from mature administrative and legal experience. The 
trust company is as necessary to the conscientious lawyer as the latter is to the cor- 
porate fiduciary. That is the substance of the following instructive paper presented by 
Mr. Grutze at the recent Pacific Coast Regional Trust Conference. The treatment of 
the subject acquires unusual interest because of the successful methods described in dis- 
seminating suggestive information regarding drafting of wills and trust instruments 
which is serviceable to lawyers as well as to prospective testators.) 


NE of the most serious problems of gestions from his own experience covering 
increasing corporate fiduciary busi- administration problems only but refrain 
ness is obtaining appointments as from giving legal advice. With the infor- 

executor and trustee under wills. We are mation obtained the next step is to arrange 
all striving to reach that ideal conditicn ® Conference with the prospect's lawyer and 
when the prospective testator, his lawyer have him draft the will. Most lawyers will 
and the trust officer will all meet together cooperate under these circumstances—espe- 
and draft a will to fit the particular nature 
of estate involved and the results desired. 
It will mean the coordination of the legal 
requirements and provisions for the execu- 
tion of the testator’s wishes along practical 
lines. Many lawyers have come to realize 
the advantages of such conferences and seek 
them but they are in the small minority as 
yet. We have still to obtain the absolute 
confidence of the lawyers that the trust com- 
panies are absolutely honest in dealing with 
them and that instead of taking away their 
business we are actually insuring their fu- 
ture probate practice by making good on our 
statements that we will retain to probate the 
will and administer upon the estate the 
lawyer who draws a will naming our indi- 
vidual companies as executor. 


Suggestions for Administration 

There are many leads to obtain the neces- 
sary information for drafting a will. A 
prospective testator may call upon the trust 
officer as a result of newspaper advertising, 
circular advertising or the recommendation 
of a friend or other client. It is the trust 
officer’s duty to obtain full particulars of 
the nature of the assets that will comprise 
an estate and the desired distribution. It 


= : : Secretary and Trust Officer, Title and Trust Company of 
is proper for the trust officer to make sug- ee oe Portland, Oregon — 


A. L. GRUTZE 
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cially the lawyers with good clienteles. 
Under no circumstances should the will be 
drawn under instructions from the trust offi- 
cer excepting at the request of the testator 
and in his presence. Neither should a will 
be drawn by an attorney or any employee 
of the trust company. If the prospect has 
no attorney he should be referred to a ¢a- 
pable lawyer not employed by the 
company. 


trust 


Another method is the distribution of ques- 
tionnaires or questions to be considered in 
drafting a will. The prospect fills in the 
appropriate blanks and submits it to his 
lawyer who then has a basis on which to 
work and obtain full information from which 
he drafts the will. We are all anxious that 
any wills drawn naming our respective com- 
panies as executor or trustee be submitted to 
us before execution that we might have the 
opportunity to examine them and make sug- 
gestions for the practical administration of 
the estates. This practice is not yet 
rule but will be eventually. 


the 


Enlightenment as to Efficient Will Provisions 
Going aside of the subject at hand for a 


moment permit me to suggest that the trust 
companies have complained that the lawyers 
do not realize our administrative problems 
and consequently do not draw wills to fit our 
modern commercial conditions.’ Is this not 
to a large extent the fault of the trust com- 
panies? In operating our trust department 
whenever we come in contact with any new 
provision in a will which is practical or is 
an improvement over old stock clauses we 
submit it to the lawyers of Portland by cir- 


cular letter as a suggestion for their study 


and thought. We have also circulated ac- 
tual wills already filed for probate which 
we consider as being well drawn for the 
actual administration of those particular es- 
tates. We have yet to receive any com- 
plaints or objections but have received many 
compliments on both our circular letters and 
complete wills. We have found that lawyers 
are always seeking light the same as our- 
selves and their minds are open to construc- 
tive suggestions. 

Let us next consider those classes of 
trusts for which the trust agreements are 
ordinarily drawn in the offices of the trus- 
tee—that is life insurance, living, investment, 
real estate holding and such similar trusts. 
Instructions for drafting such trust agree- 
ments should only be taken by a trust offi- 
cer or an experienced member of the staff 
of the trust department. 

Some trust companies 


and banks employ 
solicitors to canvass for 


trusts and person- 
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ally I am opposed to this class of men tak- 
ing instructions for drafting trust agree- 
ments outside of the offices of the trust com- 
pany or bank. If they cannot get their 
prospects to come into the office and consult 
with an officer in the trust department on 
a matter of such importance I consider that 
the prospects have not been properly sold 
and the business is not likely to be perma- 
nent or satisfactory. 


Principal Features Required in Trust 
Instruments 

Many trust companies have devised 
printed information forms covering the prin- 
cipal features required for drawing trust 
instruments as well as by the clerical staff 
in setting up the trusts on the books after 
they are closed, the points generally covered 
being as follows: 


1.—CHARACTER OF TRUST: 1. Living trust; 
Life insurance trust; (a) Funded; (b) 
Unfunded; (¢c) Partnership: (d) Corpora- 
tion. 

IIl.—Trustor: 1. Full name; 2. Address; 
3. Marital status and wife’s name if any. 

I1I.—Trust Property: 1. Real estate; (a) 
Legal description; (b) Location; (¢c) Im- 
provements; (d) Valuation—ground im- 
provements; (e) Fire insurance; (f) En- 
cumbrances. 2. Personal property: (a) 
Cash; (b) Securities; (c) Insurance poli- 
cies; (d) Other property. 

IV.—RicuHts oF Trustor: 1. To revoke 
trust; 2. To amend trust; 3. To receive in- 
come; 4. To withdraw principal; 5. To ap- 
prove investments. 

V.—TRUSTEE’S 
vestments : 
ary; (c) 


» 


Powers: 1. Securities in- 

(a) Legal only; (b) Discretion- 
Specific classes; (d) To sell and 
transfer; (e) To determine between income 
and principal; (f) Shall stock dividends be 
considered as principal or income? (g) To 
exercise conversion privileges and subscrip- 
tion rights; (h) To participate in any re- 
funding or reorganization plan; (i) To fore- 
close or join in foreclosure; (j) To continue 
business of trustor; (k) To make necessary 
payments in connection with any powers 
granted. 2. Real estate: (a) Full or partial 
management; (b) To sell and convey; (¢) 
To lease; (d) To reinvest in real estate: 
(e) To create depreciation or repair fund. 

VI.—BENEFICIARIES: 1. Primary: Full 
names, dates of birth and ages at which they 
receive partial and full distribution; 2. Sec- 
ondary: Full names, dates of birth and ages 
at which they receive partial and full dis- 
tribution; 3. Ultimate: Full names, dates of 
birth and ages at which they receive par- 
tial and full distribution. 
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TRUST SERVICE COMPLETE 


GEO. H. BRADSHAW, Managing Director 


EUGENE D. IVY, Trust Officer 


THE GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 


The Only Trust Company in the Yakima Valley 


V1iI.—Distribution: 1. Net income; 2. Sum 
certain; 3. Payments out of principal; 4. Fu- 
neral and last illness expenses of trustor or 
of any beneficiary dying; 5. (a) Education 
of children; (b) Shall distribution to chil- 
dren cease if education is refused? (c) Shall 
distribution to widow cease on remarriage? 
6. Final distribution in cash or in kind. 

In those states having community property 
laws there should also be included appro- 
priate mention as to whether the property 
being placed in trust was acquired before 
or after marriage or in other words whether 
the trustor has the absolute and full con- 
trol of the proposed trust estate. 


Circulating Information Blanks 

The questionnaire for public distribution 
can be and frequently is set up to also serve 
interior office purposes. All such question- 
naires should be filed in the offices of the 
trust companies and banks and not de- 
stroyed. They will be very valuable if any 
suit were ever started to set aside a trust 
or will. 

Quite a number of the trust companies 
and banks have circulated information 
blanks in various forms to their general cus- 
tomers providing generally for the foregoing 
information which provides the trust officer 
with a nucleus to work from as by a glance 
at the completed blanks he can generally 
get a fair picture of the assets of the pro- 
posed trust and the desired distribution. The 
difficulty with the circulation of information 
blanks is that they are so formidable that 
they impress the prospect somewhat the 
Same as an income tax return. I believe 
that the circulation of information blanks 
is a good idea but they should be confined 
to a few questions and made as simple as 
possible—merely to get a basis to work from. 

The greatest problem is obtaining infor- 
mation is to set the prospect at ease when 
the trust officer can very readily obtain his 
confidence. My experience has been that 





the best method with a large majority of 
the public is to avoid displaying any printed 
or typed form on which to take notes but 
to take notes on plain paper and from that 
memorandum complete any interior blanks 
required. The prospect is impressed that 
the trust officer knows what information is 
required; otherwise the impression is that . 
the trust officer is not well versed as to his 
own business. 


Composition of Estate and Trustee’s Powers 

Care should be taken to check up on the 
present value and income of the securities 
and property to compose the trust estate 
with particular care as to whether enough 
income will be produced to carry out the 
wishes of the trustor in a practical and sat- 
isfactory manner. Many trustors and testa- 
tors wish distribution made to a large num- 
ber of beneficiaries or project their benefi- 
cence into the distant future or as far as 
the laws against perpetuities will permit. 
Such distribution plans should be discour: 
aged. Unless the estate is large, the result 
is that the payments to the beneficiaries will 
be so small as to be negligible if not a 
nuisance. 

Another thing to be avoided is to permit 
of undue restrictions to be placed on the 
trustee under any instrument creating a 
trust—either a trust declaration or a will. 
What today may be sound restrictions may 
in a few years be unsound by reason of 
economic changes. The trustor or testator 
should select a trustee in whom he has con- 
fidence and then give him full powers to act. 
The Supreme Court of Illinois in the case 
of Marsh vs. Reed (184 Illinois 263) has 
said: “The best judgment of the donor was 
no doubt correct at the time, but in this 
instance, as is so frequently true in other 
eases, it is demonstrated it is not within 
the power and judgment of man to infallibly 
anticipate future events and direct that 
which shall be the wiser course to be pur- 
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SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance.—Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $1,400,000 


S. W. Corner Sixth and 
Market Sts 





sued in after years.” The powers given the 
executors and trustee in the will of the 
late Chauncey M. Depew are an expression 
of the change of sentiment by the business 
man of today in this respect. 

Where real estate is involved in a trust 
the trustee should not permit of restrictions 
from sale over a long period or providing for 
income to be paid from a specific property 
to a life tenant. The-conditions surround- 
ing a property may change depreciating the 
value and reducing the income to a negli- 
gible amount. 


Where Practical Experience and Advice Are 
Needed 

I have seemingly gone aside from the sub- 
ject at hand but my purpose is to bring out 
some of the problems many trust officers are 
trying to solve today as a result of trust 
instruments executed in the past and we 
should bear in mind the problems of today 
in both accepting and making suggestions for 
drafting trust instruments that will be oper- 
ative tomorrow. The trust companies and 
banks are openly advertising and soliciting 
business from the general public who have 
all sorts of ideas but very little practical 
experience. Those seeking trust service I 
would classify about as follows: 

First, the Avoiders who-wish to avoid 
creditors, income and inheritance taxes, pro- 
bate and attorney fees and everything else 
not to their liking. They are also to be 
avoided by the fiduciors. 

Second, the Spite Mongers who want to 
incorporate in the trust instruments various 
sorts and quantities of spleen for the bene- 
fit sometimes of members of their own fam- 
ily and any others who have not shared their 
exalted opinions. 

Third, the Social Reformers who are char- 
acterized by fantastic schemes for making 
the world safe for some downtrodden class 
of humanity. Many of their schemes, how- 
ever, are practical and would serve a good 
purpose, but it is the duty of corporate fidu- 
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ciaries to refuse those that in all probability 
will be impractical and consequently a re- 
flection upon their services as well as de- 
prive worthy causes of the benefits they 
would otherwise receive. 

Fourth, the Open-minded who fortunately 
do exist and are in the great majority. They 
compose that class of persons who “with 
charity for all and malice toward none” 
come to us with their minds open to receive 
our help. They are that great class who are 
sound in principle and whom we Gan serve 
to the greatest advantage—they are the class 
we should cater to. 

Our opportunity to further the cause of 
corporate trust service is first, to serve 
prospective customers so well in planning 
their affairs that they will tell others to go 
to the trust company or bank to unburden 
themselves of their dilemmas of setting their 
respective houses in order, and secondly, 
we on our part so acquit ourselves in the 
actual administration of the estates, or trusts 
that come into our hands that they will mili- 
tate in our favor. The second opportunity 
will not present itself if we are not success- 
ful in getting the proper rights, powers and 
instructions in the trust instruments unde1 
which we will have to work so that it is 
essential that we take full advantage of 
our first opportunities and properly plan 
the future course of each trust we accept. 

Re fe ge 
WACHOVIA BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

Total banking assets of $54,679,165 are 
shown in the latest financial statement of 
the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
which has its head office at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and offices at Raleigh, Asheville, High 
Point and Salisbury. Resources include 
loans and investments of $32,419,325; U. S. 
Government securities, $6,693,697; cash and 
due from banks, $11,232,941. Deposits 
amount to $44,170,900. Capital is $2,500,000 ; 


surplus $2,000,000 and undivided profits, 
$946,411. 








Trust department advertising 
for 1929 


HE advertising com- 

mittee meeting was 

nearly over. “What 
about the trust depart- 
ment?” asked the vice 
president. “Oh, yes,” said 
the president. “Mention 
it in your newspaper ads 
once a week and we'll buy 
some folders to mail each 
month.” Thus, in earlier 
days, a “trust department 
campaign” was planned. 


The banker of today 
l:nows that the field for 
trust service deserves and 
rewards intelligent culti- 
vation. No longer does he 
“buy some folders.” He 
analyzes the field — de- 
cides what types of trust 
business his community 
holds, what types his trust 
department wants to get, 
could most profitably and 
effectively handle. Then 
he plans a campaign to get 
that business. 


Direct mail is still the 
backbone of his campaign. 
He can pick his prospects, 
concentrate his fire. That 
is more effective, more 
economical, than firing 
broadsides blindly in the 
hope of reaching the com- 
paratively few real pros- 
pects in the community. 


He used to “buy some 
folders” to educate the 
public. Today he buys a 
complete direct-mail cam- 
paign. (1) Mailing fold- 
ers, booklets or letters con- 
taining (2) return cards 
that the reader can con- 
veniently use to indicate 
his interest and to request 
further information, either 


a personal call or (3) a 
master book explaining 
that feature of the trust 
department’s service that 
appeals most to him, or a 
book describing all of the 
services of that depart- 
ment. 


Probably the book con- 
tains memo pages on 
which are listed questions 
the reader should consider 
when planning his Will 
and a trust—and spaces 
in which he can make 
notes to guide his lawyer 
in preparing the necessary 
documents. 

To that “backbone” of 
the campaign is added 
carefully written copy for 
personal letters to be used 
(1) in sending the master 
book to people who re- 
quest it, and following 
those inquiries; (2) to 
write to the lawyers and 
life underwriters of the 
community, explaining the 
campaign and the way it 
should benefit them, and 
offering co-operation; (3) 
to the bank’s directors, 
stockholders and em- 
ployees, to familiarize 
them with the campaign 
and prepare them to dis- 
cuss it intelligently with 
the public; (4) to other 
groups and _ individuals 
whose business he seeks or 
whose co-operation will 
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help to make the cam- 
paign resultful. 


Every officer and rank- 
ing employee, of course, 
should make a Will and 
name the bank to execute 
it. So should the directors 
and stockholders. Special 
effort—-personal letters 
and visits by the trust ofh- 
cer or trust solicitor—to 
get them to do so is one 
of the first steps in the 
well-rounded campaign. 


A campaign thus 
planned, skillfully pre- 
pared, gets results. It need 
not be costly. The finer 
the material, the more im- 
pressive it is. But as in 
all advertising, “ccpy” de- 
termines the success cf 
trust literature. What it 
says, and how it says it, is 
the important factor. And 
effective copy can be pro- 
duced in forms that are 
moderate in price. 


To trust officers now 
ready to plan a modern 
campaign for 1929, the 
Purse Printing Company 
offers counsel, material 
and co-operation based on 
17 years’ successful expe- 
rience. Based on certain 
information you can give 
us, about your trust de- 
partment, we shall be glad 
to place our recommenda- 
tions before you—without 
obligation. 


Ask us what we want 
you to tell us. Our reply 
will interest you. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Headquarters for trust department advertising 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
STATE BANK OF CHICAGO BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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The latest 
FINANCIAL 


STATEMENT 
of New Englands largest bank 


as of October 3, 1928 


“9 
@ 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $73,051,850.95 
United States Securities 34,637 ,249.26 
Loans, Discounts & Investments 322,789,235.63 
Banking Houses 9,636,890.47 

Customers’ Liability Account of Accept- 
40,685 ,606.68 

Accrued Interest Receivable and Other 
Assets 2,413,112.13 


Total $483,213,945.12 


LIABILITIES 

Capital $25,000,000.00 
Surplus & Profits 31,959,122.63 $56,959,122.63 
Reserves including Interest, Taxes and Un- 

earned Discount 4,868,665.28 
Acceptances Executed 41,132,542.49 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold 31,355,950.85 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 706,064.18 


Deposits 348,191,599.69 
Total $483,213,945.12 


“PiRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


784. -23 330 sagas 


Foreign Branches European Representatives 
Buenos ArrEs AND HAVANA Lonpon, Paris, BERLIN 
























(Epiror’s Notre: In 


INHERITANCE TAXES ON BENEFICIAL INTERESTS OF 
LIFE TENANTS AND REMAINDERMEN 


SURVEY OF STATUTES, JUDICIAL RULINGS AND PRACTICE AS TO APPLYING 
PAYMENT OF TAX 


BRUCE H. GRIGSBY 
Vice-president, Los Angeles-First National Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


discussing inheritance tax liability on 








the interests of life 


tenants, remaindermen and annuitants, before the Pacific Coast Regional Trust Con- 
ference, Mr. Grigsby devotes particular consideration to problems that arise where the 
law provides for the payment of the whole trust estate tax from the trust fund itself 
and carries no provision for adjusting the rights between beneficiaries or any plan for 


accumulation, amortization or other payment. 


The subject is also limited to those in- 


stances where the will or trust indenture creating the trust is without the proper direc- 





ITH the advent of the Inheritance 
Tax Law, the duties and responsi- 
bilities of executors, administra- 
tors and trustees were considerably in- 
creased. However, so far as the interpre- 


tation and operation of the law is concerned. 
little, if any, doubt has or does now exist 
except in the matter of the tax on the inter- 
est of life tenants, remaindermen and an- 
nuitants, not, of course, as to whether such 
interests are taxable, but as to just where 
and on whom such tax liability ultimately 
rests. 

It seems strange to us who are engaged 
in the administration of trusts, that the laws 
of many states should fall so far short of 
a clarity of direction necessary to leave the 
minds of trustees free from doubt as to just 
what is the proper procedure. The practi- 
eal situation with which such estate repre- 
sentatives are confronted, is most apparent. 
Here is a life tenant upon whose interest a 
tax has been assessed who is without the 
funds to pay the same or, having the funds, 
lacks the inclination to pay, since he may 
very well consider that his inheritance may 
prove a most costly gift if he should not 
live to see the income to which he is entitled 
as such life tenant fully repay him and 
more. 

The remainderman’s position is probably 
even more unsatisfactory, since, even if he 
had the funds necessary to discharge the 
tax he is confronted with the possibility of 
a long, lingering life tenant, plus the fact 
that he might very well predecease such 
life tenant, and it is small consolation to 
him that the tax so paid may be repaid to 


tion as to payment of inheritance taxes on certain or all of the beneficial interests created.) 





his estate, or that his estate after his death 
may be enlarged by the remainder interest 
for which he pays such tax. 

Soth gentlemen are canny and refuse to 


pay, and so far as I know, your estate’s 
representative finds himself without any 
legal right to compel such payments as 


against either of the parties. Fortunately 
for him, however, the various legislatures 
seem to have foreseen the possible difficul- 
ties or even the impossibilities of collecting 
from such beneficiaries and wisely, for the 
protection of the state revenues, have, I be- 
lieve in practically all instances, created 
liens, given powers of sale and authorized 
withholding distribution or resort to trust 
corpus for the payment of the tax. 


Questions Confronting Trustee 

However, this does not necessarily end 
the dilemma for the trustee who is ¢0- 
fronted with the necessity of answering any 
one of the following questions most perti- 
nent to every such trustee who receives his 
corpus thus diminished. 

First: Is it the duty of the trustee to 
accumulate income in the trust until the 
principal has been reimbursed, at least to 
the extent that the payment of the life 
tenant’s tax will diminish the remainder- 
man’s interest? 

Second: Should the trustee amortize the 
life tenant’s tax from his income until such 
tax is fully repaid to the trust estate? 


Third: What rights accrue’to the life 
tenant whose income has been reduced by 
diminution of the principal resulting from 
paying the remainderman’s tax? 
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Fourth: Is the life tenant entitled to re- 
imbursement from principal to make up to 
him the loss of income by reason of the 
diminished corpus, thus possibly reducing 
further the remainderman’s ultimate inter- 
est? 

‘And so on far into the night.” 

In reading the yarious Inheritance Tax 
laws, or brief digests of them for the states 
within the territorial confines of this Re- 
gional Conference, I find no answers within 
the provisions of any such laws to all of 
these questions. The states have in most 
instances been most clear as to the method 
of arriving at such tax, have provided the 
lien to impose its payment, charging the 
executor or trustee with its collection—in 
fact, have looked after their own interests 
exceedingly well. So much so, that every 
state in the Conference with the exceptions 
of Oregon and I believe Wyoming, have, in 
their Inheritance Tax Acts, demanded the 
tax immediately upon the interests of those 
whose possession and enjoyment may well 
be delayed for long years or who, in the 
due course of events, may never receive the 
interest upon which the tax is fixed. And 
not only that, but where the contingencies of 
ultimate vesting would create a greater tax 
in the one instance than another, that the 
tax shall be assessed and collected on the 
highest contingencies. 

It is, of course, true that if an over- 
payment of tax so results, that a refund is 
provided for, or that the lower tax may be 
paid and the state protected for the balance 
and with interest on such greater tax, by 
bond. But the point, nevertheless, is that 
the state has had the collection of the tax 
only in mind, and none of the problems that 
will naturally confront the trustee in its 
duties and responsibilities to the beneficia- 
ries, such as are suggested by the questions 
hereinbefore propounded. 


Trustee Must Give Heed to Judicial 
Interpretations 
That the laws are generally silent for the 
solution of such questions is most evident 


from the fact that the courts have been 
ealled upon to construe the law with refer- 
ence to these very and kindred questions, 
so that the trustee today who would know 
his rights and duties in the premises, must 
not only know his Inheritance Tax Act, but 
as well the decisions construing and defining 
its oftimes “indefinite and seemingly irre- 
concilable provisions.” 

The Inheritance Tax laws have for many 
years presented a constantly changing pano- 
rama, and many of them are so new that 
they have not yet been construed by the 
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courts. Some time ago, in order to ascer- 
tain just how this situation was being met, 
I wrote to the various trust officers of many 
of our leading trust companies, asking them 
how they handled the payment of inherit- 
ance taxes on interests of life tenants and 
remaindermen. I found the answers any- 
thing but uniform. 


Replies from Various Trust Officers 

One or two answers were to the effect 
that of the wills thus far probated by them 
where such questions would arise, that they 
had been fully covered by the provisions 
of such wills, and ventured no opinion. An- 
other trust officer stated that when such a 
case arose they secured the written con- 
sent and approval of the life tenants and re- 
maindermen to the payment of the tax out 
of the trust fund, a doubtful protection, I 
think, by itself, since the remaindermen can 
be and often are so different than those 
apparently such in the early stages of the 
trust, and also a plan so impossible of ac- 
complishment in many trusts within my 
knowledge where, at the time such an agree- 
ment would be procured, it was then ap- 
parent that the logical remaindermen were 
then unborn. 

Still another trust company with evident- 
ly what might be termed the New York rule 
in mind, has adopted the policy of procur- 
ing in the order fixing the Inheritance Tax, 
the further order for the payment of the 
tax of life tenants and remaindermen out 
of the corpus of the trust, with the still 
further order that such taxes so paid are 
not to be amortized by the trustee, or other- 
wise repaid by the respective parties. 

One trust company had, in the limited 
cases coming within the range of the ques- 
tions propounded and on the grounds of 
expediency as they viewed it, paid such 
taxes out of corpus and stated that they 
were depending upon the order of the court 
settling the trustee’s account in which such 
disbursements were set forth, as their pro- 
tection. Such protection standing alone is 
very possibly open to doubt, since such an 
order would operate as an adjudication of 
property rights, and there might be some 
question as to the Probate Court’s jurisdic- 
tion, if not open to more serious objection. 


California Law Similar to New York 

That there should be among California 
trustees this lack of uniformity of practice 
is not without a good reason, for if we take 
our California law and our California de- 
cisions, we do not find an answer to our 
questions. Fortunately, however, California 
has the situation of having taken its In 
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heritance Tax Act bodily from the New York 
Statute, and the courts of that state have 
construed: that law in a way that answers 
the questions herein suggested. 

I believe it is well nigh axiomatic that 
a state which adopts the statute of another 
state, adopts also the interpretation which, 
prior to the time of such adoption, has been 
put upon such statute by the highest courts 
of that state. On that ground, at least, we 
may expect the New York Court decisions 
to be the rule in California. Likewise, New 
York may be said to have led the country 
in the analysis of the problems having to 
do with death duties, and any discussion 
that does not emphasize its decisions does 
not present the weight of authority. 

California is but one of the many states 
that has adopted the New York Statute. It 
has been said that the Succession Tax of 
the state of New York has been adopted, not 
always verbatim but substantially and in 
principle, by more states in the Union than 
such tax laws of any other state. I believe 
of the states in our Conference District that 
besides California, that Arizona, Colorado, 
Montana and Washington have followed the 
New York Act to a greater or less degree. 


Basic Principle of New York Law 
The basic principle of the New York law, 
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as construed by its courts, is that the value 
of the respective life estates and estates in 
remainder involved in the trust, should be 
ascertained upon the death of the testator 
or settlor, the transfer taxes computed 
thereon and paid forthwith out of the corpus 
of the property passing by will or Declara- 
tion of Trust and without reimbursement 
to the life tenant of the loss of income 
caused by the diminution of the fund. This 
plan is most clearly and well set forth by 
the court in its decision in the Matter of 
Vanderbilt (172 N. Y. 69), where the court 
says in part: 

“It seems to me clear that the legislature, 
by this amendment, intended to change the 
law upon the subject and to make the trans- 
fer tax upon property transferred in trust 
payable forthwith. The tar is not required 
to be paid by the condition transferee, for, 
by the provisions of the statute, it is to be 
paid out of the property transferred, so that 
whoever may ultimately take the property 
takes that which remains after the pay- 
ment of the tax. 


Important Ohio Supreme Court Decision 
Since so many states of our Conference 
have adopted the New York statute either 
substantially or in principle and are there- 
fore interested in the decisions of courts of 
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other states, whose statutes have been large- 
ly mode:.u after the New York Act, the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio in 
the well-considered case of Wellman vs. 
Cleveland Trust Company (107 Ohio State 
267), will be most interesting. This case 
both answers and gives the reason for such 
answers in construing the law where ques- 
tions like these hereinbefore propounded 
were before the court for solution. To quote, 
in part, from this decision: 

“In the absence of any provision of the 
will, or of the Trust Agreement, requiring 
the reimbursement of the principal from 
income, no such reimbursement can be re- 
quired by the executor or trustee, the theory 
being, in cases such as the one here under 
consideration, where the beneficiaries gen- 
erally during the life of the trust receive 
the income in succession, that is, between 
them, the reduction of the principal will pro- 
portionately reduce the income to each bene- 
ficiary in succession and that as to the re- 
mainderman, it was the intention that his 
estate should come to him diminished by the 
amount of the inheritance tax.” 

The court then goes on to cite the various 
provisions of the law showing the intention 
clearly to be that the payment of tax is due 
at the time of the vesting of the estate, and, 
quoting the language of the Act to that ef- 
fect, said taxes are “payable forthwith out 
of the property passing.” Following this, 
the court cited the provision charging the 
estate’s representative to deduct taxes, the 
provision to collect from the recipient of the 
legacy for a limited period the sum paid on 
account of the taxes and that for refunder. 


Solutions Arrived at by New York Courts 

The conclusion reached by the New York 
courts in the interpretation of its law in 
the cases cited, was most evidently actu- 
ated on the grounds of what was a practi- 
cal solution. They were compelled to draw 
on their opinion as to what was meant and 
intended by the legislature, as there is noth- 
ing in the language of the Act that even 
suggests such interpretation. In fact, I 
doubt if there was anything in the mind of 
the proponents of the law other than insur- 
ing the collection of the tax. 

The very brief language employed direct- 
ing its collection forthwith from the prop- 
erty transferred, could hardly be said t») 
have had in contemplation the result “that 
the life tenant loses during the continuance 
of his estate the interest upon the corpus 
of the trust paid out and eventually the re- 
mainderman receives his estate diminished 
by the amount of said payment.” What 
such. a construction might not “work out 
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exact justice as between the life tenant and 
remainderman” was fully appreciated by the 
court which plainly stated that that was 
a question with which it was not concerned. 

To have applied the principle of accumu- 
lation of income until the life tenant’s tax 
was reimbursed to the trust would, in many 
instances, wholly defeat the purpose of the 
trust. To have applied the principle of 
amortization of the income of a life tenant 
whose income is already reduced by the 
diminution of the principal resulting from 
resort thereto for the remainderman’s tax, 
would have worked a hardship on the life 
tenant. 

While the law imposes the primary lia- 
bility on the beneficiary to pay the tax, if 
any consideration was given to forcing pay- 
ment by sale of the contingent interest of any 
beneficiary whose interest was only for life 
or whose interest would only come into pos- 
session and enjoyment at the expiration of 
a life or lives, such a plan presented a specu- 
lative bargain so destructive to value that 
its consideration was no doubt rejected. And, 
as the Ohio case herein cited says, such a 
plan might wholly defeat the trust. 

I deem the decision of the New York 
courts to be most excellent and besides hav- 
ing arrived at the practical solution, that 
they go deeper than merely an interpretation 
or elaboration of the brief provisions of the 
statute and are based on the exact principal 
under which inheritance taxes are levied. 


Deducting Payment from Trust Property as a 
Whole 
The theory upon which a 


state imposes 
and exacts a succession tax and accepted 
without dissent from any of the numerous 
American states, is that the state if it 
chooses may become the owner of all prop- 
erty within its borders on the death of the 
owners, and exacts an excise for its forbear- 
ance and on the privilege it confers on in- 
dividuals to succeed to such property. It is 
a case, therefore, of “The state giveth, and 
the state taketh away. Blessed be the state!” 

What is more reasonable than with this 
theory fully in mind, that the state should, 
for the purpose of the payment of the tax, 
consider the trust property as a whole from 
which payment should be deducted notwith- 
standing the tax is arrived at through taxing 
the several interests, contingent and vested 
which, together, represent but the whole 
trust estate, and say that the corpus of that 
trust is the net distributed and not the net 
distributed plus the right of trustee to re- 
quire a refund of the whole or any part of 
the tax by. which the trust gift is reduced. 















The net gift outright of a testator to his 
beneficiary is not always the property inter- 
est bequeathed, but is that property less in- 
heritance tax if any required by the state. 
The net gift, therefor, of property entailed 
in trust is that property less the tax as- 
sessed upon the gift or the right to succeed, 
whichever theory your state follows. The 
fact that the tax is composed of the assess- 
ment on more than one beneficiary does not 
alter the case. 

The state collects its tax based on the 
value of the whole trust interest passing, not 
on the vested and contingent interests going 
to make up the whole. It does, however, fix 
the values of the various vested and con- 
tingent interests and assesses the amount 
of the tax through the application of rates 
and exceptions as they apply to the benefi- 
ciaries. 

In every state, therefore, where the tax ac- 
crues immediately and payment is directed 
out of the property transferred, or words of 
like effect or tenor, there seems to be little 
doubt as to what the law is. Certainly in 
view of the reasoning, particularly in the 
Ohio case, there can be little doubt that this 
is the practical solution that should be adopt- 
ed by every court where the law is silent 
for such answers except, of course, that the 
law before it makes it impossible. And it 
seems to me that where the law is not clear 
and where it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible for the courts to read such inter- 
pretation into it, that every effort should be 
made to get the various legislatures to enact 
such practical provisions. 


Payment Through Accumulation of Income 

In all states requiring payment of tax only 
when and as the beneficiary comes into pos- 
session and enjoyment, the problem might 
be handled, so far as the life tenant’s tax is 
concerned, by accumulation of income there- 
on until his tax can be paid by the executor, 
and then by sale under the tax lien when 
the remainderman succeeds to the whole 
property unentailed. But in those states re- 
quiring “immediate payment out of the prop- 


erty passing,” the problem is real. It is true 
that the statute gives power and directs 


sale to collect the tax, but what of the 
remaining proceeds? Are they to be deliv- 
ered to the life tenant to be held and used 
by him during his life in lieu of the real 
property devised and on his death such pro- 
ceeds, or the investment of such proceeds, to 
be the remainderman’s interest? 

If so, what protection is to be afforded 
the remainderman that the life tenant will 
not dissipate such proceeds by squandering 
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or by disastrous investments? Certainly the 
court could not impress a trust on such pro- 
ceeds, 

I doubt if this situation has ever arisen 
since instances of such devises usually rep- 
resent small items of value, such as the home 
for life to the widow with remainder over 
to possibly several children, and no, or an 
exceedingly small tax, resulting from this 
interest. But it might very well be conceived 
that such a situation might arise, and if it 
did the law is even more uncertain and in- 


finitely more difficult to construe than in the 
case of taxable trust interests. 


Tax on Annuities 
Before closing, it might serve a useful 
purpose to call attention to the fact that a 
different rule seems to prevail in such cases 
as have been brought to my attention with 
reference to the tax on annuities. In this 
instance, it seems that the tax fixed on the 
annuitant’s interest would be amortized. Or- 
dinarily, using the rule and standard of mor- 
tality employed by life insurance companies 
in ascertaining the value of policies of life 
insurance and upon the value so fixed, the 
tax is computed and the amount becomes 
payable forthwith from the annuitant’s in- 
come until the same is fully reimbursed by 
such amortization to the fund from which 
the annuitant receives his income. 


Where the annuitant fails to survive a suf- 
ficient length of time to fully reimburse the 
tax so advanced or paid for him, the court 
seems to feel that in reality the law works 
no hardship on the remainderman because 
if full reimbursement has not been accom- 
plished the loss is fully offset by the fact 
that he comes into his inheritance at that 
much earlier period and that that is a suf- 
ficient consideration for the resulting reduc- 
tion of his inheritance. 
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Not one vault, but four for the 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


FTER the Chase National Bank of New York had absorbed the Me- 
A chanics and Metals National Bank, it built a thoroughly modern 
structure for its main office. To meet the needs of this great bank, one 
of thelargest in the United States, four York vaults were necessary. 

The Safe Deposit Vault has massive main and emergency entrances. 
Safe deposit boxes have been provided to meet the needs of the smallest 
depositors and the largest corporations. The Trust Department Vault 
is of similar construction, but is devoted exclusively to the require- 
ments of the Trust Department. 

The Bank Vault proper is two stories high. The entrances are among 
the heaviest ever installed. A steel 
lining protects the walls. Within the 
vault is an unusually elaborate installa- 
tion of special safes for the tellers. 

This installation, in one of the 
greatest banking institutions in the 
world, bears witness to York superi- 
ority. The entire resources of this bank 
are safeguarded by the most modern 
protective devices known. 

The skill and knowledge of York 
Engineers are at your service without 
obligation. Write today. 


YORK SAFE & LOCK CO. 
YORK, PENNA. 
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Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Chicago, Archi 
tects: E. A. Strauss & Son, Chicago, Vault Engineers. 
The Trust Department Vault of the Chase National 
Bankis guarded by the York entrance shown below. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE CHARACTER AND CAREER OF 
BRECKINRIDGE JONES AS FOUNDER AND “FATHER” 


HE death of Breckinridge Jones, chair- 

man of the board of the Mississippi 

Valley Trust Company of St. Louis, 
on the morning of November 21st, conveys 
a profound trust 
circles throughout United States. His 
mind was the vision the need, and 
his zeal the to lay the foundation for 
that Which has since become the 
most potent influence in fostering coordinate 
and constructive effort for advancement of 
the principles of trust company service. The 
reverence and the high regard in which he 
was held by those associated with him and 
by all forward looking workers in the trust 
company field, most happily expressed 
by the title bestowed upon him as founder 
and “father” of the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers Association. 

To appraise and place a true value on the 
contribution of Breckinridge the 
“trust company cause” it is necessary to con- 
trast as well as understand the 
which existed when he sent out 
2 meeting of trust 


sense of loss in 
the 
first to 
first 
movement 


company 


Was 


Jones to 


conditions 
the call for 
company representatives 
in 1896 which resulted in the organization of 
the Trust Company Section as the first aux- 
iliary of the American 
At that time there were listed about 250 
trust companies with banking resources of 
less than one billion dollars and with prob- 
ably less than 40 per cent of the number and 
mostly located in the more populous cities 
of the eastern section, actually engaged in 
trust service. 


Junkers Association. 


Early Stages of Trust Company Cooperation 

Today the trust companies of the United 
States, commanding nearly one-third of the 
nation’s banking resources and administering 
fiduciary protection over individual and cor- 
porate wealth estimated at well over one 
hundred billion dollars, stand in no need of 
a vindication of the essential and important 
place they occupy in the economic and finan- 
cial structure of the country. It was far 
different in the days when a handful of ear- 
nest trust company representatives from ten 
different states met in St. Louis in the fall of 
1896 in response to the call sent out by Mr. 
Jones. At that time the public had little 
understanding of trust functions and the 





OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION, A. B. A. 


term “trust company” was not only too often 
misunderstood and regarded with suspicion, 
but also the object of legislative antagonism. 

In eastern cities, where older established 
trust companies had derived charters from 
legislatures and had begun to broaden their 
activities, there was bitterness and conflict 
between commercial banks and trust com- 
panies, growing largely out of the policy of 
the latter in paying interest on deposits and 
operating with lower cash reserves. Also at 
that period there was an utter lack of uni- 


formity in statutes governing trust com- 
panies, with thirty states having no laws 


specifically governing trust companies. There 
was little or no literature extant as to trust 
service and like Topsy the trust companies 
had “jes grown up” without any coherency 
of legislation, cooperative effort or even of 
constructive objective. The executive coun- 
cil of the American Bankers Association was 
at first averse to recognizing trust companies 
as deserving of separate recognition. 


Call of Trust Companies to Organize 

It was in the midst of such a nebulous and 
rather disheartening state of affairs that 
Mr. Jones brought together the men who rec- 
ognized the inherent merits and the great 
possibilities of trust company service, not as 
something competitive, but as Mr. Jones said, 
something complementary to banking, the 
need of which became more pronounced with 
increasing density of population, complex 
character and uses of wealth and the essen- 
tials of fiduciary protection. 

While the Trust Company Division, as it 
came to be called later, has always served 
2s the clearing house and rallying center for 
constructive and cooperative endeavor, the 
records of this organization do not reflect in 
full measure the shaping of administrative 
policies, the progress toward sound and uni- 
form trust laws and the broader spirit of 
service which received impulse and genera- 
tion from the valuable and unselfish pioneer 
work performed by Mr. Jones and his associ- 
ates. 

Among those who signed the call for the 
organization meeting in 1896 appear the 
names of T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., of the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston; Otto 
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T. Bannard, now of the New York Trust 
Company; G. W. Young of the U. S. Mort- 
gage & Trust Company of New York; George 
H. Southard of the Franklin Trust Company 
of Brooklyn; Arthur Heurtley of the North- 
ern Trust Company of Chicago; John H. Hol- 
liday of the Union Trust Company of In- 
dianapolis; John D. Filley of the St. Louis 
Trust Company; John Stites of the Louis- 
ville Trust Company of Louisville, Ky., and 
F. B. Gibson of the International Trust Com- 
pany of Denver. 

Mr. Jones brought to the councils of the 
Trust Company Division an enthusiasm and 
devotion which communicated itself to oth- 
ers and which he faithfully continued to 
manifest by his attendance and participation 
up to within recent years. At annual meet- 
ings his voice always gave accent to the 
translations of ideals of trusteeship into 
practice. He possessed a prophetic grasp 
and many of his characterizations have be- 
come classics in the enduring etymology of 
trust service. No one who attended the ear- 
lier assemblies of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion can forget the illuminating descriptions 
of human and sacred qualities that he as- 
cribed to the right type of trust company ad- 
ministration. In an article which he con- 
tributed to the first issue of Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine in March, 1904, he sum- 
marized corporate trusteeship in language 
never improved upon, as follows: 


“The agent to whom these various duties 
are committed must be always well and at 
home; must never run away and never steal ; 
must have no exemptions; must have life ev- 
erlasting; must be rich, and stay rich; must 
have no partialities; must be subject to no 
political influences; must make no mistakes; 
must never forget; must do what it is told to 
do, first, last, and all the time; must keep a 
complete record of what it does; must make 
only reasonable charges, and must have the 
learning, the experience, the discretion not 
only of one man, but of a number of the 
most successful men in the conmunity. sucH 
IS THE TRUST COMPANY.” 


Career of Breckinridge Jones 

It was but natural that a man with such 
gifts of heart and mind, possessing a rare 
combination of the practical man of business, 
executive, lawyer, scholar and humanitarian, 
should have left the indelible imprint of his 
eareer and character in the trust company 
with which he was associated, in the commu- 
nity and the commonwealth in which he 
lived. In addition to his invaluable con- 
tribution to the trust company movement 
Mr. Jones was also foremost in constructive 
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banking and trust company work in Missouri. 
He took a leading part in drafting the trust 
code on the statute books of Missouri, was 
president of the Missouri Bankers Ass’n in 
1897, and served on the State Assembly 
Three years ago he was elected a member 
of the Federal Advisory Council of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, representing the St. 
Louis Federal Reserve district, as a tribute 
to his labors in behalf of banking and cur- 
rency as well as trust company measures. 

Mr. Jones’ early career was one of un- 
usual interest. One of his most cherished 
experiences was a reunion held several years 
of the pupils he taught as a school teacher 
in Lawrenceburg, Ky. He was born in Boyle 
County, Kentucky, October 2, 1856, and thus 
attained the age of seventy-two years. He 
graduated from Centre College and also at- 
tended St. Louis Law School and University 
of Virginia. In 1885 he married Frances 
Reid at Stanford, Ky. A tragic experience 
in his life was the accidental death of his 
first wife. In 1910 he married Sarah Brant 
Colwell and it was her death several months 
ago which hastened Mr. Jones’ death, al- 
though he rallied from a severe illness after 
his wife’s death and gave his family and 
friends hope for his recovery. 


LOVING CUP PRESENTED TO MR. BRECKINRIDGE 


JONES AS “FATHER OF THE TRUST COMPANY 


DIVISION” 





BRECKINRIDGE JONES 


Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company 

of St. Louis and “Father of the Trust Company Division” of the American 

Bankers Association, who passed away on the morning of November twenty-first 

and who is mourned as one of the outstanding figures in the history of 
American trust company development. 





TRUST 


A Major Department 


In the operation of a 
complete banking in- 
stitution, our Trust 
Department occupies 
a position of first im- 
portance in the serv- 
ice afforded patrons. 


Combined Resources Over 


$200,000,000. 


Branches Throughout California 


UNITEDSECURITYBANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO 


From 1879 to 1890 Mr. Jones practised 
law in St. Louis, when he became interested 
with the late Julius S. Walsh in the organi- 
zation of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany in that city. At that time St. Louis 
had a population of 460,000 and it called for 
a certain degree of courage to organize such 
an unknown entity as a “trust company.” 
Mr. Walsh was the first president and Mr. 
Jones served as secretary, subsequently be- 
coming vice-president and counsel 
1906 succeeding Mr. Walsh as 
when the latter became chairman of the 
board of directors. At the annual meeting 
of the board in 1925 Mr. Jones became chair- 
man of the board, relinquishing the active 
duties of president to the present encum- 
bent, J. Sheppard Smith. Under the active 
administration of Mr. Jones and with its 
policies and traditions carried forward by 
President Smith, the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company enjoys a distinctive position among 
American trust companies because of its 
fine record of fiduciary administration and 
the quality of banking as well as other de- 
partments of service. 

Tribute to “Father of Trust Company Section”’ 

Among the trophies of his career which 
Mr. Jones fondly prized is a loving cup pre- 
sented to him by the Trust Company Divi- 


and in 
president, 
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sion of the American Bankers Association 
at the end of his second term as president 
of that organization in 1904, on which was 
inscribed: 

“To Breckinridge Jones, Father of the 
Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers Association, in affectionate recog- 
nition of his devotion to the interests of the 
Section, September 22, 1896-September 13, 
1904.” 

When the Trust 
at Los Angeles in 


Company Division met 
October, 1921, and cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth or silver anniversary 
of the founding of that organization, a mes- 
sage from Mr. Jones was read at that gath- 
ering by his son, Daniel W. Jones, who is 2 
vice-president of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, in which Mr. Jones recited the 
history of the organization and the objec- 
tives of the Trust Company Division. After 
presentation of the message, the Division 
adopted the following resolution : 

“RESOLVED, That the good wishes of this 
body be conveyed to our friend, Breckinridge 
Jones, the founder of the Trust Company 
Section, and that he be assured of our sin- 
cere appreciation of his cordial and interest- 
ing message read upon the occasion of our 
Silver Anniversary, which we are able to 
celebrate as a result of his efforts and fore- 
sight, and 

“BH IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
secretary of this meeting be and he is here- 
by requested to forward a copy of this reso- 
lution to Mr. Jones by telegraph.” 


With the passing of one of the 
and kindliest associated with the 
progress and shaping of trust company 
service and ideals, the publisher cannot re- 
frain from voicing the feeling of grateful 
remembrance for the encouragement and 
loyal interest which Mr. Jones has always 
manifested toward Trust CoMPANIES Maga- 
zine and in nearing its quarter of a century 
of service as the organ of the trust 
panies. 


greatest 
souls 


com- 


BANK MERGER IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Stockholders of the Riggs National Bank 
of Washington, D. C., and the Farmers & 
Mechanics National Bank of» Georgetown 
have approved plans for merger of these 
two institutions which brings together the 
largest national bank and the oldest national 
bank in the District of Columbia. The main 
office of the Farmers & Mechanics in George- 
town will be conducted as the Farmers «& 
Mechanics Branch of the Riggs National 
and the Friendship Branch of the merged 


bank will also be continued as a_ branenh. 





“A Monumental Contribution 


Toward the Growth of Trust Work” 


‘In the Prentice-Hall Trust Service I can 

quickly and easily turn to the latest legal 

decisions affecting the administration of 

estates. Trust Officers today have a distinct 

advantage over those of a few years ago in 

having this comprehensive Service as a refer- 

ence and guide. It is an invaluable aid to the 

experienced Trust Officer and a reliable and 

helpful source of information to those study- 

ing trust work.” 
Marjorie E. SCHOEFFEL, 
Assistant Secretary, The 
Plainfield (N. J.) Trust Co. 


The ofhcers of a Trust Department must 
move in high gear and do not have time to 
dig the law out of the ordinary law books. 
The Prentice-Hall Trust Service is as great 
a step forward in giving the live law and 
procedure to the Trust Officer as our Digests 
were ahead of Blackstone. We consider this 
work a monumental contribution toward the 
growth and development of Trust work.”’ 


FRAZIER REAMS, 

Trust Officer, Commercial For information concerning 
Savings Bank and Trust the Trust and Fiduciary 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. Service, address Prentice- 


Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Prentice-Hall Trust and Fiduciary Service 





@\.& years ago 


no banker could 
answer “Yes” to 
this question 


“Do you know that the entry made on your 
depositor’s passbook and on your card or 
ledger in the bank are exactly the same and 

cannot be changed or misread?” 


Only where National Bank-Posting Machines 
are used can a banker know that his record and 
the depositor’s are the same and that neither 
passbook nor ledger card can be changed. 


National Posting Machines print your record 
and the depositor’s record at the same operation. 
There can be no difference, for they are made 
at the same time. There can be no misreading, 
for every figure is printed in plain type. There 
can be no changing, for every figure is printed 
in indelible ink. 


Let our Accounting Machine Division at Dayton 
explain the new standard of protection and ser- 
vice which the National Bank-Posting Machine 
has brought to banks. 


National Bank-Posting Machines 


Product of The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 











RECONCILING FEDERAL AND STATE SUPERVISION 
OVER TRUST DEPARTMENT OPERATIONS 


CARE IN GRANTING POWERS AND QUESTIONS OF CAPITAL LIABILITY 
WILL C. WOOD 


Superintendent of Banks, San Francisco, California 


(Epitor’s Note: J'o preserve the high standards and attributes of trust administra- 
tion it is essential that federal as well as state authorities must exercise due care as’ 


regards capital liability, responsibility of management, internal equipment and observ- 


ance of other safeguards in granting trust powers. 


This is particularly true when it is 


recalled that the number of trust companies and banks, both national and state, au- 
thorized to handle trusts, has increased within the past decade from less than 2,000 to 


over 5,500. 


T'o reconcile federal and state supervisory laws as to exercise of trust fune- 


tions is a@ matter that deserves serious attention as indicated by the situation existing 


other states.) 


HE policy of the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities, as regards exercise of trust 
powers by national banks so far as 
we have observed it in California, tends to 
break down the high standards set by the 
state for trust companies and departments. 
In justice to our local Federal Reserve au- 
thorities, I attribute the extension of trust 
powers to some of the smaller national banks, 
to their desire to conform to the general pol- 
icy of the Federal Reserve board in refer- 
ence to the granting of trust powers, which 
probably is based upon conditions prevailing 
in many states of the Middle West where 
the states have not established requirements 
for trust corporations comparable to those 
we have established in California and in cer- 
tain other western states. As a result of 
this policy certain comparatively small na- 
tional banks have been authorized to en- 
gage in trust business. 

The Federal Reserve Act provides that no 
permit shall be issued to a national bank to 
do a trust business if its capital and surplus 
is less than the capital and surplus required 
by state law in case of state banks exer- 
cising trust powers. On its face, the Federal 
Reserve Act seems to establish equality be- 
tween national and state banks with respect 
to trust functions, and undoubtedly its pur- 
pose was to do so. However, in practice, it 
enables small national banks to do a trust 
business which state banks of the same or 
even larger size cannot do under our state 
law. 


We may assume the 


existence of two 





in California, described by Mr. Wood, and which is applicable to conditions in many 


banks, one state the other national in the 
same town in California, each having $150,- 
000 of capital and surplus. Both want to 
do a trust business. Under the state law 
which provides for departmental banking 
the state bank must definitely set aside $100,- 
000 of its capital for its trust department, 
leaving only $50,000 to support its deposits in 
both commercial and savings departments, 
which is obviously insufficient to meet the 
needs of the community. The state bank 
either has to abandon its plan to do a trust 
business or increase its capital by $100,000, 
the minimum capital for a trust department. 
The national bank, however, on application 
to the Federal Reserve authorities, points 
out that it has capital of $150,000 which is 
sufficient under the state law to justify a 
trust business, and deposits with the State 
Treasurer $100,000 in eligible bonds or mort- 
gages. Its capital for commercial and sav- 
ings business stands at $150,000 as a basis 
for loaning and other limits and calculations, 
since the national bank act does not provide 
for departmentalization of capital. 


The effect of the present policy of the 
Federal Reserve authorities is to make it 
possible for small national banks, most of 
which cannot possibly maintain proper trust 
standards, to undertake the conduct of trust 
business. However, the Federal Reserve Act 
leaves the grant of trust powers discretion- 
ary with the Federal Reserve authorities 
and we are hopeful that conferences we are 
holding with local Federal Reserve authori- 
ties will result in the establishment by the 
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STATEWIDE TRUST SERVICE IN CALIFORNIA 


Each of our Branch Managers throughout California 
is equipped to deal intelligently with the Trust 
problems of Clients you refer to us 


Bank of Italy 


National xing: Association 
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Federal Reserve of a policy that will uphold 
in California the trust company standards 
set up in the state law. 


Supervision and Examination of Trust 
Departments 

The whele matter of examination of trust 
companies and trust departments, both na- 
tional or state, presents problems that re- 
quire careful and constructive consideration. 
Under the California Bank Act, court trusts 
including all trusts in which the trust com- 
pany acts under an order of the court as 
executor, administrator, guardian, assignee, 
receiver, depositary or trustee, are made sub 
ject to examination by the State Banking 
Department. Private trusts, except where 
the trustor specifically provides that the trust 
shall be subject to examination as court 
trusts, are apparently not subject to exami- 
nation. One provision of law specifically 
denies authority to the Superintendent of 
Banks to examine private trusts, but else- 
where in the law we find the superintendent 
clothed with authority to “inspect and in- 
quire into” any private trust administered 
by a bank. 

The Department has construed the con- 
flicting provisions to mean that if anything 
develops in the examination of the commer- 
cial and savings departments, or if court 


OFFICES 


IN CALIFORNIA 


trusts in any bank which leads into a pri- 
vate trust or makes it necessary to inquire 
into the private trust in order to understand 
the situation in the bank, the Superintendent 
may make such inspection of the 
trust or trusts involved, as he may deem 
necessary. The State Banking Department 
has made no attempt to examine private 
trusts and will not seek authority to make 
such examination. We believe that private 
trusts should be really private if the trus- 
tors want them kept so. 


private 


Policies Necessary to Careful Administration 

Summarizing the policies and means that 
I deem necessary to secure a careful admin- 
istration of trusts, I would offer these con- 
clusions : 

First, I believe it is incumbent upon pub- 
lic officials authorized to grant trust powers 
to institutions, to insist upon adequate capi- 
talization of trust corporations as a guaranty 
that trusts will be faithfully administered. 

Second, public officials charged with the 
duty of passing upon applications for trust 
powers should grant such powers only to 
corporations whose directors are men of un- 
questioned integrity and whose stockholders 
are financially responsible. 

Third, they should satisfy themselves that 
there is sufficient business in the community 
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{CENTRAL [RUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


125 W. MONROE STREET at LaSALLE 
CHICAGO 


Capital Stock . . 
Surplus . . F 


Undivided Dacities ‘ 


Resources .. . 


correspondents. 





to justify the employment of a staff of ex- 
perts in trust business. 
Fourth, they should, as a prerequisite to 


the grant of powers, require the submission 
of a plan of internal organization that will 
guarantee a proper fixing of responsibilities 
and proper internal checks upon operation. 

Fifth, the directors of the trust corpora- 
tion should be required by law to have the 
affairs of the trust department audited by 
certified public accountants in a _ thorough 
manner at least once each year and the re- 
port of the auditor should be open to inspec- 
tion by the State Banking Department in 
the manner I have heretofore indicated. 


Clarifying Supervisory Authority 

Sixth, the responsibilities of the California 
supervisory authorities in relation to trust 
companies and departments need not be ex- 
tended, but should be clarified by the recon- 
ciliation of conflicting provisions of law. It 
should be understood that the functions of 
the State Banking Department include, (a) 
the examination of court trusts and of other 
trusts made subject to state supervision by 
the trustors; (b) an examination of the in- 
ternal organization of trust corporations suf- 
ficient to satisfy the supervisory authorities 
that responsibilities are definitely placed, 


(From Report of Condition, October 3, 1928) 


A large Chicago bank, complete in all departments, 


and paying particular attention to the business of 
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$8,000,000 


. . «6,000,000 
. . «~~ 1,641,855 
. .  « 121,083,330 





that a proper accounting procedure is fol- 
lowed, and sufficient internal checks are pro- 
vided; and (c) a verification of assets of the 
trust company or department, with the aid 
of the auditor’s report. However, in case 
the superintendent of banks has good reason 
to question the solvency of the trust company 
or department, he should of course have the 
right to examine all assets, liabilities, books 
and records, including the trusts themselves. 
This power an emergency power and 
should be exercised only in case of a real 
emergency affecting the public interest. 


is 


fo ge 
WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


Operations of the various departments of 


the Washington Loan and Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., will this year estab- 


lish new records. The latest financial state- 
ments shows banking resources, and exclu- 
sive of large volume of trust responsibility, 
amounting to $18,011,432, including cash and 
reserve of $2,814,115; bonds owned, $2,795,- 
490; loans, $10,216,530. Deposits amount to 
$14,629,170. Capital is $1,000,000; surplus, 
$2,100,000, and undivided profits, $253,513. 

Eliot H. Thomson, publicity director of 
the Washington Loan & Trust Company has 
been appointed treasurer of the Capitol Title 
& Guaranty Company. 
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SEVEN BRANCH OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


To 


Correspondent Banks 
and Trust Companies 


We offer our complete and com- 
prehensive facilities to aid you in 
establishing credit connections 
abroad, in collecting bills of ex- 
change or serving you in other com- 
mercial banking matters. 


Our system of personal contact bank- 
ing assures the advantage of an 
association with our officers, every 
one of whom has had a thorough 
training and experience in banking. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


INTERSTATE 


TRUST COMPANY 
George S. Silzer, President 
Main Office: 59 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $7,000,000 
Member Federal Reserve System 














NEW PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS IN INVESTMENT 
OF TRUST FUNDS 


SYSTEM OF ANALYSIS AND REVIEW WHICH YIELDS DESIRABLE RESULTS 


LEO S. CHANDLER 
President, California Trust Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


(EpitTor’s Note: Fundamental changes have taken place in the character and types 
of investments which trust companies are required to handle under testamentary trusts 


and living trusts. 


Fiduciary responsibility acquires a broader sweep in dealing with 


non-legal investments, in interpreting “discretionary” authority and to meet the legiti- 
mate demands for the best possible yields without jeopardizing safety or principal. 


Mr. Chandler dwells instructively on these essentials in 


his paper before the recent 


Pacific Coast Regional Trust Conference and describes the set up of a system of analysis 
and review which is based on actual practice and mature experience.) 


N former years before the popularity of 

the living investment trust, a large part 

of trust investments were “inherited” by 
trust companies under testamentary trusts. 
As a general rule the corpus of the estate 
was made up in part of sound securities, and 
in part of very bad, if not worthless, invest- 
ments. Such is not the situation today. An 
intermediate class of investments has come 
into popular favor, represented by preferred 
and common stocks, non-legal in character, 
from a trust investment standpoint but sound 
nevertheless. These securities now come to 
us under trust agreements and testamentary 
trusts worded in many different ways, some 
confining investments to legals, some permit- 
ting the retention of non-legals, and others 
leaving the selection of investments, both 
legal and non-legal, to the discretion of the 
trustee. 

If the trust instrument is silent upon the 
right to buy non-legals, or if the language 
authorizes the trustee to exercise its “dis- 
cretion” in buying investments, the trustee 
is limited to legals only. Silence is not au- 
thority and the mere use of the word “dis- 
cretion” does not empower the trustee to buy 
a class of securities which the law states 
shall not be available for trust funds unless 
specifically authorized. The trustee’s discre- 
tion is confined to the selection of legals. 


California Law on Holding Non-legal 
Investments 
What shall we do when we find one or 
more non-legal investments in a trust limit- 
ing our power of investment to legals. For- 
tunately for Californians, our law has been 
recently amended to read in part as follows: 


“ 


Every trust company may hold, 
during the life of the trust, all property, real 
and personal, received by it into the trust 
from any source, though such property be 
not legal for the investment of trust funds, 
in the same manner and upon the same con- 
ditions as if such property were legal for the 
investment of trust funds, unless the terms 


LEo S. CHANDLER 


President, California Trust Co. of Los Angeles, and mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, Trust 
Company Division, A. B. A. 
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of the instrument creating or declaring the 
trust specifically provide to the contrary.” 

While the section provides that non-legals 
may be held “during the life of the trust,” 
it does not mean that the trustee need not 
pay any further attention to the value of 
such securities but it does relieve the pres- 
sure for an immediate sale which, if made, 
might result in an avoidable loss to the 
estate. 

Under the law before amendment we held 
non-legals at our peril, without any defense 
in case of trouble. Now, we hold non-legals 
at our peril, but may offer the defense that 
sound discretion was exercised in their reten- 
tion. The same rule applies to the reten- 
tion of legal investments. What constitutes 
sound discretion on the part of the trustee 
is influenced by all the facts and cirecum- 
stances connected with the particular situa- 
tion under discussion, but in a general way 
it may be said to be the exercise of the same 
degree of care and judgment a prudent man 
would exercise in the handling of his own 
affairs. 

The soundness of the discretion exercised 
will depend upon the facts as they existed 
at the time the discretion was exercised, 
and the trustee is not liable for losses result- 
ing from subsequent events which could not 
have been reasonably anticipated. 

In considering the liability of a trustee for 
depreciation in investments, the following 
eases are of interest: 

Estate of Cousins (111 Cal. 441). 

Allin vs. Williams (97 Cal. 403). 


How Much Risk Should Trustee Assume? 

The retention of non-legals affords an op- 
portunity to display real skill and judgment 
It is incumbent upon the trustee to obtain 
a satisfactory yield upon the whole trust 
fund, as well as to protect the safety of the 
principal, and frequently this yield cannot be 
secured from legals alone. 

The assumption of a reasonable business 
risk is often justified, and bold action is often 
necessary. The trustor who accumulated the 
securities turned over to you for manage- 
ment took such a risk. How much risk his 
trustee should take is a question which will 
arise much more frequently than it did prior 
to the days of stock investment popularity. 
Some authorities hold that the period of 
risk ends with the life of the trustor, and the 
period of conservation begins with the con- 
trol of the trustee. 

There seems to me to be a middle course 
which may be steered between risk on one 
side and practical management on the other, 
which takes into account all of the factors 
which distinguish one trust from another, 
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and makes a reasonable allowance for risk, 
safety of principal, yield and requirements 
of beneficiaries. You are not obliged to sell 
at the “earliest possible moment.” You are 
uot obliged to follow the ‘‘market,” but you 
are expected to know that the last annual 
report on a certain security showed a sub- 
stantial decrease in earnings, and that the 
security has declined in value because of 
fundamental weaknesses disclosed by a care- 
ful analysis of the company’s assets and lia- 
bilities, or that the security has enhanced 
in value to a point at which it should be 
sold. 

On the other hand, if you find that a se- 
curity has reached a market price in excess 
of its investment value, it should be sold 
promptly in order that the principal may be 
increased for the remaindermen and the 
gross income raised for the life tenant. 


Sale or Retention of Bank Stock 

The sale or retention of bank stocks is 
worthy of very careful consideration. This 
security is classed as a non-legal, and yet 
many Class A bank stocks are sound invest- 
ments, producing fair yields at the moment, 
and no doubt due to increase in value during 
the next few years. It would have been the 
exercise of sound judgment to have retained 
most bank stocks in non-legal trusts over the 
past five-year period. 

In considering the sale and purchase of 
bonds for diversification and yield, it is in- 
teresting to note that the rate of return on 
bonds has in recent years declined about as 
follows: 

Railways 
Industrials 


from 5.8 to 4.2 
~onas nto G. to 4.8 
Utilities from 6.75 to 4.75 
Municipals from 5. to 3.90 

or an average yield of 4.41. 

You will no doubt recall the report com- 
piled by the Research Committee of the Trust 
Company Division relative to trust invest- 
ments which indicated an average yield at 
the time of the investigation of 5.60. The 
future of bond prices is not predictable with 
any degree of certainty. 


Investment in Real Estate Mortgages 
In view of present yields it is not only 
advisable but frequently necessary to invest 


part of our trust funds in first-class real 
estate mortgages in order to bring the aver- 
age yield to a satisfactory point. The con- 
version of real estate into cash is frequent- 
ly a serious problem, and one requiring the 
most expert advice in determining what is 
really for the best interests of the estate 
as a whole. 

Some, if not all, of the above investment 
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In Western Washington 


—you are assured of cordial cooperation in the conduct of any agency 


matter, as evidenced by the sound and steady growth of this institution 
during more than forty years of comprehensive banking service. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


problems confront the trustee in the admin- 
istration of the average trust and will mul- 
tiply in number and increase in importance 
as our business increases. The dual obliga- 
tion to conserve the principal on one hand, 
and produce a fair yield on the other, re- 
quires, and will continue to require the co- 
ordination of detail and executive manage- 
ment of the highest order. No trust com- 
pany may hope to grow and prosper unless 
it qualifies itself accordingly. 


Prime Questions of Equipment and Efficiency 

I fully realize that many trust companies 
have met this situation in a way which 
places them far-in advance of others, and 
it is not to be expected that the suggestions 
offered here will throw much enlightenment 


—if any—upon the subject for them. How- 
ever, the future progress of all trust com- 
pany administration is in a very large de- 


gree linked with the efficiency of the hum- 
blest of them all. 

If it is true that trustees are under a very 
heavy moral and legal responsibility for the 
efficient handling of investments, it is equal- 
ly true that this responsibility 
met unless some method of 
adopted which will make it possible and 
practical to review all trust investments 
periodically. The suggestions which follow 
relative to the formation of an investment 
department offer a beginning for those who 
need it, and a plan of operation which can 
be expanded to meet the requirements of a 
large and growing business. 


eannot be 
operation is 


Organization of Trust Investment Department 

First: Designate an investment officer. 
What is. the business of many is the busi- 
ness of none. 

The initial set up of a trust is a one man 
job. Place upon the shoulders of this one 
man the primary responsibility for the prep- 
aration of a digest of each declaration of 


trust, or the terms of the will if a testa- 





Che National Bank of Caroma 


ESTABLISHED 
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mentary trust is to follow. This digest 
should contain a short statement of the pow- 
ers of the trustee as to investments, whether 
legal or non-legal, the right, if any, to re- 
tain investments received from the trustor 
or testator, the real purpose to be accom- 
plished by the trust, the names and ages of 
all beneficiaries, circumstances of life ten- 
ants, probable date of termination and ulti- 
mate disposition of the property. 

Having compiled the digest it should be 
passed on to the officer who drew the trust 
for approval, as he is frequently able to 
make helpful suggestions which are in line 
with the trustor’s desire but which may not 
be apparent. 

With this information before him the in- 
vestment officer immediately begins to vis- 
ualize the trust from the viewpoint of the 
trustor or testator. He begins to understand 
why the trust was created in the first in: 
stance, and that a definite plan of operation 
adapted to this particular trust will be nece- 
essary in order to accomplish the purpose 
desired. He will at once realize that the 
trust—we'll say No. 706—is not like a piece 
of merchandise to be placed on the shelf, 
but that the trust is, in fact, the expression 
of a life’s work, by one having implicit con- 
fidence in the honesty, character and ability 
of: the officers of his company, and that in 
order to comply with the very sacred and 
heavy obligation accepted by his company, it 
will be necessary to give the administration 
of the trust his very best personal attention. 

There is a great deal of time and labor 
to be saved by getting the right start. One 
of the objections raised to the establishment 
of an investment department is the overhead 
cost thereof. The way to keep the cost down 
is to eliminate lost motion and duplication 
of effort by thoroughly understanding and 
digesting your problem before you begin to 
work it out. 

Having arrived at a thorough understand- 
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ing of the nature of the job to be done, the 
investment officer is ready to examine the 
tools with which he is to work. 


Security Register 

Second: Compile an accurate list of all 
property in the trust at the time of its crea- 
tion, such list to be ever after maintained in 
the security register. 

Now, the investment officer has first hand 
knowledge of the securities in the trust. His 
analysis of the securities discloses the fact 
that they are good, bad and indifferent; that 
the safety of the principal is in some in- 
stances doubtful; that the income of the 
trust is, or is not, sufficient to cover neces- 
sary expenses and requirements of the trust; 
that the amount of principal invested in any 
one security, or any one class of securities, 
is out of proportion to the total investment 
value, requiring readjustment for proper di- 
versification; that the tax burden of the 
trust is too great or larger than it need be 
on the same or better yield basis; that there 
is not sufficient liquidity in the investments. 

It may be said that the proper decision 
on all of the above questions is quite a bur- 
den to place upon one man. My answer is 
that his decision is not and should not be 
final. A decision must be made by some- 


body, sometime, and why not put it up to a 
competent officer to gather and analyze the 
statistical data and offer his conclusions for 
the consideration of others. 


Investment Committee 

Third: Establish an investment com- 
mittee composed of trust officials. Estab- 
lish an investment policy deemed to be best 
suited to the particular trust under analysis, 
having in mind net income desired or neces- 
sary and a balanced diversification of risk. 

Many and varied are the facts and cir- 
cumstances which must be carefully consid- 
ered and, properly evaluated in establishing 
the investment policy of a trust. If the 
fund is large and the requirements of the 
beneficiaries are relatively small, how easy 
it is to enshroud the corpus in Liberty bonds, 
and let it lie in peace, except for a semi- 
annual trip to the vault for the purpose of 
cutting coupons. If the fund is small and 
the requirements of the beneficiaries are 
relatively large, how tempting it is to reach 
out for a high rate of interest in order that 
the beneficiaries may be given at least some, 
if not all, of the advantages they would have 
received had not the trustor or testator died. 

Trust companies have established the repu- 
tatioiu of being conservative, and it is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that we should 
continue to be conservative. However, the 
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whole investment situation has changed over 
a period of years and our conservatism must 
be adapted to the situation as we find it 
today. There is a pessimistic conservatism 
which adheres to the straight and narrow 
path, taking no risks. There is an optimistic 
conservatism which adjusts itself to the 
situation in hand, and assumes a reasonable 
risk. If in the past we have been conserva- 
tors, in the future we must be conservative 
builders. 

In buying and selling investments we 
should be constantly mindful of the fact that 
the trustee is under a very heavy legal and 
moral obligation to keep itself free of any 
suggestion of self-interest. I believe that 
the only right way, and the only safe way, 
is to lay down an immutable rule to the 
effect that all securities shall be purchased 
in the open market at the best obtainable 
price. This policy will tend to inspire the 
greatest amount of confidence. It will con- 
firm the belief that fiduciary institutions can 
be depended upon for disinterested invest- 
ment advice. 


Executive Committee 

Create an executive committee to which all 
problems of the investment committee may 
be referred and to which all investment 
transactions of the previous month must be 
submitted for review. 

Having completed all of the above steps, 
the investment committee is now ready and 
properly prepared to discuss the future oper- 
ation of the trusts with other associates in 
order that the wisdom of its program may 
be scrutinized and criticised by minds other 
than those wholly devoted to the affairs of 
the trust business. This committee should 
not only approve the general investment pol- 
icy but should also set up the ratio of in- 
vestment for diversification. The purchase 
and sale of securities should be specifically 
approved by this committee. Detailed min- 
utes of the discussion and decision of the 
committee should be preserved for future 
reference in Gase any question is ever raised 
by an officer of the company or a beneficiary. 
You may hope to maintain an investment rec- 
ord 100 per cent perfect over a long period 
of time, but you should remember that few 
investors are infallible. The time will come 
when one or more securities will depreciate 
more or less. The record in the minutes 
will establish the nature of your stewardship 
and, no doubt, vindicate the wisdom of your 
action at the time. There is no substitute 
for this written record. Explanations are 
futile. 

The member of this committee should be 
recruited from officers experienced in vari- 









ous lines of banking and finance in general. 
In consulting this committee, you are not 
seeking technical advice as to how to man- 
age a trust—you want their opinion of the 
investment market at the moment—their ad- 
vice as to the advisability of converting in- 
vestments of one class into investments of 
another class—their estimate as to the fu- 
ture yield of investments—their opinion of 
the business risk you are taking either in 
holding or in selling. 

Your mortgage loan officer is a specialist 


in mortgages. Your bond officer can see 
and feel movements in the bond market 


which do not register in the minds of officers 
engaged in other lines of activity. Your 
real estate officer knows what is going on 
around town in a real estate way long be- 
fore you see it in the paper. Your commer- 
cial loan officer has a well-balanced sense of 
proportion which makes his judgment on the 
merits of any deal extremely valuable. When 
all of these men say “sell” or “buy,” you 
know sound discretion has been exercised 
and your future liability is minimized. 


Fundamental Changes in Investment Field 

Look back over the last ten years and 
observe the fundamental changes which have 
taken place in the investment field. Many 
of the lessons which we have learned are 
being forgotten. Investment formulas here- 
tofore accepted have been and are being 
scrapped—one among others being that a per- 
feetly good industrial stock should be imme- 
diately sold. 

In my opinion the future growth, useful- 
ness and success of trust companies will be 
very largely in proportion to the ability and 
efficiency with which their trust investments 
are handled for the account of the ultimate 
beneficiary. Why defer your preparedness. 
3e ready and qualified to assume a reason- 
able business risk based upon the exercise 
of sound discretion, either in the sale or 
retention of an investment. 

Indifference toward your responsibility in 
a declining security market will not get you 
anywhere. The ultimate beneficiary will 
want to know “how come?’ If you are 
willing to sleep at the wheel you must be 
prepared for the crash when it comes. 

No nation in the world has experienced 
such an increase in the number of individ- 
ual security owners as has the United States 
since 1914. Millions of securities are in the 
safe deposit boxes of our clients at the 
moment, and a large proportion of these 
Securities must sooner or later pass through 
the Probate Court. If trust companies ex- 
pect to administer a large percentage of these 
estates, they should be prepared to intelli- 
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gently handle a large percentage of the good, 
bad and indifferent securities. To convert 
into three or four per cent municipal or 
government bonds is the short and easy way. 
To sell this, and keep that, and investigate 
the other is neither short nor easy. The 
first method can be adopted and followed by 
“most any old” trust company. The latter 
method distinguishes those responsible and 
dependable institutions, both large and small, 
in the cities and in the towns wherein is to 
be found a real appreciation and under- 
standing of what trusteeship really means. 
CONTEST INHERITANCE TAX ON 
WANAMAKER ESTATE 

Executors for the estate of the late John 
Wanamaker, who left property valued at 
$43,000,000, have instituted a contest before 
the Board of Tax Appeals protesting against 
the payment of $10,041,942 inheritance 
taxes to the government which was assessed 
against the transfer to the late Rodman 
Wanamaker of all the shares in the Wana- 
maker stores in Philadelphia and New York, 
made two years before the death of John 
Wanamaker. The government levied the 
inheritance tax on such transfer as being 
made “in contemplation of death.’ Counsel 
for the estate won a suit in the state courts 
over the same portion of the estate. 
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TRUST OFFICERS 
TRUST SOLICITORS 


As a natural outgrowth of our confidential relations 
with banks and trust companies, we are frequently 


consulted regarding matters of internal organization 
and personnel as well as on questions of advertising 
and new business. 


We are often asked to suggest men for consideration 
for various official positions: especially, at present, 
trust officers and trust solicitors. 


If you can qualify for such positions and are consid- 
ering making a change, it might be well for you to 
write us in detail regarding your experience and your 
present position. 


When the opportunity arises, we arrange in confidence 
for a meeting of the interested parties, if we believe a 
connection between them would prove mutually 
advantageous. 


Names of men and of banks are not used without 
special permission and all confidences are respected. 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


INCORPORATED 
Specializing in Financial Advertising 
9 Hanover Street 


NEW YORK 
Atlanta Chicago 





JOINT TENANCIES AND TENANCIES 


IN COMMON 


APPLICATION TO JOINT BANK ACCOUNTS, ESTATE AND INHERITANCE 
TAX LAWS AND CREATION OF ESTATES 


VARIAN S. GREEN, A.M., LL.B. 
Trust Officer, The National Bank of Tacoma, Tacoma, Washington 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: 


This is a discussion of the manner and effect of the creation of 


estates in personalty and realty in the United States which have the same incident of 
survivorship as joint tenancy under the English Common Law, and including references 
to “so-called” joint bank accounts, the status of joint ownership under estate and inherit- 
ance tar laws, and the reasons and advantages of this method of holding property.) 


iil. subject of joint ownership of prop- 

erty, both real and personal, is one t¢ 

which the attention of trust men gen- 
erally is being called with increased fre- 
quency, on account of the many expedients 
which are being sought to minimize or pre- 
clude the necessity of probate, and, in some 
instances, the payment of estate and inherit- 
anee taxes. Also, on account of the chang- 
ing character of the larger estates from real 
to personal property, the general increase 
of wealth throughout the United States, and 
the growing familiarity of the investing pub- 
lic with the advantages of ownership of 
bonds, both bearer and registered, and stocks 
national market, the subject 
becomes increasingly important on account 
of the fact that for purposes of administra- 
tion (though not distribution) shares owned 
by a decedent have their situs in the state 
under the laws of which the corporation is 
incorporated and in which it has its head 
office.* 


possessing a 


Especially is the consideration of this topic 
now important to the West, on account of 
the establishment in San Francisco and Seat- 
tle of stock exchanges, and the concomitant 
need of corporate registrars and transfer 
agents or in some cases co-registrars and co- 
transfer agents. Despite, however, the de- 
sirability that the rights of the several par- 
ties interested in the joint and common 
ownership of property be thoroughly under- 
stood, there is little opportunity in the scope 
of this article to do more than merely indi- 
cate the problems, and designate the sources 
from which precise answers to specific ques- 
tions might be had. 

There are really five aspects of the sub- 


1 Murphey vs. Crouse (Cal.) 66 Pac. 971. 
Grayson vs. Robertson (Ala.) 25 So. 229. 


ject of joint ownerships to which this in- 
quiry is directed, namely the creation and 
incidents of joint ownerships at common law, 
the effect of the intended abrogation of the 
common law in the United States, the status 
of deposits made in the names of two or 
more individuals payable to either or the 
survivor, the application of the estate and 
inheritance tax laws to this manner of hold- 
ing property, and the method of the creation 
of estates with the same attribute of sur- 
vivorship as joint tenancy at common law. 


VARIAN S. GREEN, A.M., LL.B. 
Trust Officer, National Bank of Tacoma, Washington 
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Joint Ownerships at Common Law 


Whenever two or more natural persons 
(corporations and bodies politic not coming 
within this category) acquired one and the 
same interest, to commence at the same time, 
under the same instrument, in property which 
was to be held by the same possession, a 
joint tenancy arose under the common law. 
which gave to each tenant an equal right to 
share in the enjoyment of the land or per- 
sonalty during his lifetime, with the right 
in the survivor and his heirs to succeed to 
the exclusive enjoyment of the whole. These 
prerequisites. to the creation of joint tenan- 
cies were called unities, and whenever they 
occurred, a joint tenancy automatically re- 
sulted. 

Tenancy in common however, was quite 
different. Possession, or the right of posses- 
sion, was the only unity which characterized 
this method of holding property, while in 
joint tenancy the unity of possession was 
coupled with those of time, tenure and es- 
tate. Hence, wherever property legally held 
in either of these manners is encountered in 
the United States their common law at- 
tributes, except where modified or annulled 
by statute, persist. The undivided moiety 
belonging to a joint tenant may be disposed 
of during his lifetime, but is not subject to 
testamentary disposition and if not alienated 
inter vivos, passes into the absolute owner- 
ship of the surviving joint tenant or tenants. 
The interest of a tenant in common however, 
passes by bequest or devise without refer- 
ence to the surviving joint tenants or their 
interests, and is always subject to the rights 
of creditors. 

The interest of any tenant in common is 
subject to the claims of his creditors either 
before or after death, and a compulsory par- 
tition of the estate can be had at any time.’* 
The interest of a joint tenant, however, is 
subject to levy and sale, only during his 
lifetime, the test being that® * * * “Whenever 
a co-tenant by his voluntary act may convey 
his moiety, it is subject to execution,” which 
would operate as a partition of the joint 
tenancy. Once, however, the death of the 
debtor joint tenant has intervened, the estate 
is not distrainable in the hands of the sur- 
viving successor(s), and “no judgment cre- 
ated by one co-tenant, can bind the estate 
in the hands of the survivor unless the 
charge be created by one who becomes the 
survivor. * * * ’> Moreover, the transfer of 
the moiety of one of two joint tenants de- 


2 Midgley vs. Walker (Mich.) 60 N. W. 296. 
*Freeman Executions, p. 172-B. 
4Thompson, R. P., vol. 2, p. 1717. 

5 Washburn, R. P., vol. 1, p. 680. 
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termines the joint tenancy, whereas the 
transfer of the interest of a tenant in com- 
mon has no effect upon the interests of the 
other tenants holding with him. 


Tenancies by the Entireties 

A joint tenancy should also be distin- 
guished from an estate by the entireties. This 
form of property ownership has not been 
specifically abolished by statute, or by im- 
plication from the passage of married 
women’s property laws, in all American juris- 
dictions. In England, conveyance to a hus- 
band and wife created an estate by the en- 
tireties—not an ordinary joint tenancy or 
tenancy in common—and that principle is 
generally recognized in the United States 
in the absence of statutory legislation alter- 
ing the common law rule. Thus a fifth unity, 
that of the person, is added to those of 
joint tenancy (time, interest, instrument and 
possession), in the creation of an estate by 
the entireties, since the husband and wife at 
common law were conceived, for the pur- 
pose of holding property, as one person. 

In certain attributes joint tenancies and 
tenancies by the entireties differ greatly. A 
joint tenancy may vest in more than two 
persons, while an estate by the entirety can 
vest in only two. Joint tenants take by 
moieties, a tenant in the entirety takes by 
the whole. Any joint tenant may alienate 
his interest, but only both husband and wife 
“an transfer any part or the whole of an 
estate in the entirety. There is succession 
in joint tenancy® but in tenancy by the en- 
tirety the survivor continues to hold the 
whole estate, whether realty or personalty 
Moreover, under the common law, a judg- 
ment creditor of one of the spouses—one of 
the tenants by the entirety—for a separate 
obligation, could apparently obtain on exe- 
cution or foreclosure sale, only the interest 
of the debtor spouse in a property right 
which might or might not be worth anything, 
depending upon whether the debtor was the 
survivor or not, of the tenancy by the en- 
tirety,” since the right of the husband or 
wife to the entire estate by survivorship 
could not be affected by personal judgment 
against the decedent during his lifetime, or 
against his estate. 

Thus there were three sorts of joint own- 
erships at common law: tenancy in com- 
mon, joint tenancies, and tenancies by the 
entirety. The first consisted of separate, un- 
divided interests of each tenant in common, 
which were descendable, divisible, and trans- 
ferrable by each tenant in common separate- 


6U. S. vs. Roberts, 183 Fed. 711. 
1138 R. C. L., Sec. 147-148. 
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ly. The second was an estate in all the 
joint tenants, the survivor taking the whole, 
but one joint tenant by conveyance being 
able to sever the tenancy, making his trans- 
feree a tenant in common with those remain- 
ing. The last was an estate of both the hus- 
band and wife, created at common law by 
a conveyance to both. There could be no 
severance of the joint ownership by the con- 
veyance of either husband or wife, and the 
survivor of them took the whole.’ 

The same connection however does not 
exist between joint tenancy and the commu- 
nity property law, that exists between that 
method of holding property and the common 
law. Hence the original source of the com- 
munity property law has no bearing in those 
relatively few states of this country in which 
it is found, since community property is 
wholly the creation by statute of an inci- 
dent of the marriage contract, and can exist 
only under the circumstances expressly pro- 
vided. In California there is a statute legal- 
izing joint tenancy,® which, by proper lan- 
guage, allows of the creation of a tenancy 
between two “communities,” two strangers, 
or a “community” and a stranger, but it is 
difficult to conceive how the husband and 
the wife could hold as joint tenants in com- 
munity property, and this precise question 
has been decided in Washington” in respect 
to real property where the court held that 
no survivorship could exist in respect 
of community realty. In the latter state, 
however, statutory provision is expressly 
made for survivorship agreements in respect 
of community property only, between the 
husband and wife, which it was hoped would 
have the same effect as joint tenancy under 
the common law. Property passing pursuant 
to the provisions of this statutory survivor- 
ship agreement is expressly subjected to the 


8Lux vs. Hoff, 47 Ill. 425. 
* Civil Code (Cal.) Sec. 682. 


10 Swan vs. Walden (Cal.) 103 Pac. 931. 
Mavie vs. Whittaker, 10 Wash. 656, 





rights of creditors, and hence would require 
probate or other judicial determination of 


the payment of debts before unencumbered 
title could pass.” 


Modification of Common Law 

Whatever advantages there may have been 
to the feudal régime in the creation of a 
joint tenancy whenever the four unities were 
present, and thus restricting the division of 
property into multitudinous small holdings, 
do not hold in the American scheme of things. 
Generally speaking, in those states in which 
joint tenancy per se, with its right of sur- 
vivorship, has not been abrogated by statute. 
the courts in dealing with such tenancies 
when they arose, in substance said :2 “The 
reasons which gave rise to this description 
of estate in England, never existed with us. 
The jus accrescendi is not founded in prin- 
ciples of natural justice nor in any reasons or 
policy applicable to our society or institutions, 
but on the contrary, is adverse to the under- 
Standing, habits, and feelings, of our people.” 

In most instances, where the subject was 
considered by the legislature, only joint ten- 
ancy, as it resulted under the common law, 
was abolished—i.e. the common law joint 
tenancy arising out of the unities mentioned, 
yas abrogated and its consequent right of 
survivorship, to which American law is 
opposed, was denied. The way was made 
possible, however, in many states, by statute, 
to preserve the right of survivorship, when 
the intention so to do was made amply clear. 
The Oregon law which is typical of this 
model provides that“ * * * “deeds or convey- 
ances of real property, when issued to two 
or more individuals, will create a tenancy in 
common unless the deed explicitly states that 
a joint tenancy was contemplated.” Thus, 
although another section of the same Code™ 


1 R.C. S. 1922, Sec. 6894. 
12 Seargent vs. Steinberger, 2 Ohio 306. 
13 Oregon Code, 9852. 
14 Oregon Code, Sec. 9936. 
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specifically provides that joint tenancy is 
abolished except in the instances of execu- 
tors and trustees, grants or devises to in- 
dividuals and the survivor of them are legal. 
Where, however, the statute merely abol- 
ished joint tenancy or declared, as in Penn. 
sylvania (which apparently served as_ the 
model for other states’), that, “whatever 
kind the estate or thing holden be, the parts 
of those who die first * * * shall be con- 
sidered * * * in the same manner as if such 
deceased joint tenants had been tenants in 
common,” the court in construing it said,’® 
“but it is not forbidden by this act, nor made 
illegal in any way, to create by grant or 
devise, an estate with the same attribute of 
survivorship as joint tenancy at common 
law. * * * When therefore, the grantor de- 
clared in his deed that his grantees should 
hold ‘as joint tenants and not as tenants in 
common he made clear his intent not to 
follow the statute, but to convey the estate, 
subject to the right of survivorship—the dis- 
tinguishing incident of joint tenancy at com- 
mon law.” Thus in effect throughout ‘this 
country, the incident of survivorship can ba 
maintained notwithstanding the statutory 
abolition of joint tenancy.“ Moreover, what- 
ever the original restriction of joint tenan- 
cies to real property, it has been invariably 
held in this country where legal, to be ap- 
plicable to personalty as well as to realty.’® 
If, therefore, the law is as set forth above, 
its application is interesting and important. 
If. for example, by appropriate language— 
i.e. “A and B and the survivor of them,” or 
“A and B as joint tenants and not as tenants 
in common with right of survivorship’—it 
is possible to create an estate in specific 
property, real or personal, the whole )bene- 
ficial interest in which and absolute right 
of alienation, of which inures to the sur- 
vivor, free and clear of any and all probate 
debts and expenses of the deceased 
joint tenant (inheritance taxes possibly ex- 
cepted), the use of this expedient, in a 
proper case, is of the greatest importance. 


costs, 


Joint Bank Accounts 
Particular attention, however, must be 
paid to the language used in complying with 
the statutes requiring a clearly expressed 
intent as prerequisite to the creation of 9 
joint tenancy, or in circumventing the stat- 
utes abolishing joint tenancy, to give rise to 
18 R. C. S. (Wash) 1922, Sec. 1344. 
1% Redemptorist Fathers vs. Lawler (Pa.), 54 All. 48 
17 4merican and English Annotated Cases, 1917-B 5 
18 Kissam vs. McElligott (N. Y.) 280 Fed. 212. 
In re Harris (Cal.) 147 Pac. 967. 
N. J. Title Guaranty Estates vs. Archibald (N. J.) 107 


All. 472. 
Stout vs. Van Zante 109 (Ore.) 430. 
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a right of survivorship. Obviously if title is 
taken in the names of “A or B (where “or” 
is construed disjunctively and not conjunc- 
tively) with right of survivorship * * *” 
there is no joint tenancy created. In such 
case either A or B could transfer the whole 
of the property during the lifetime of both 
of them and such a right is inherently re- 
pugnant to joint tenancy. Yet, it is in such 
a manner that most “so-called” joint bank 
accounts are held, and consequently these 
accounts must stand on entirely different 
bases and are deprived of the important 
rights and immunities incident to “pure” 
joint ownership. 

Different theories have 
before the courts in an endeavor to deter- 
mine the rights of the surviving so-called 
joint depositor in and to the balance of the 
account, and though considerable authority 
exists for each theory” the precise position 
of all parties under varying circumstances 
is not entirely free of doubt. If the deposit 
of funds by A with B, under which C is 
given a right to withdraw is regarded as a 
gift from A to C, there may be no sufficient 
delivery of the passbook, and/or funds, to 
create a gift. If a gift has been created to 
take effect on the death of A, the provisions 
of the statute of wills have been offended 
and such a transaction is illegal. Moreover 
the donor may retain such control over the 
account as to invalidate the transaction. If 
the trust theory be applied, there is gener- 
ally no expressed intention by A to create 
a trust, nor is C’s interest that of a cestui 
trust. Rather, C’s interest is wholly 
legal and regarded for every other purpose 
as such. The better view therefore, seems 
to be that the relationship created between 
the parties under these circumstances is one 
wholly of contract, and not of joint tenancy, 
gift or trust.” 

Where both A and © 
agreement with the Bank B, it is clear that 
privity of contract is established between 
B and C but that does not oceur in every 
The bank may obtain C’s signature 
for identification purposes, ete., but unless 
the account is somehow linked with the sig- 
nature card there may be no contract estab- 
lished between B and C whereby the latter 
has a common law right of action. Where, 
however, A purchased for A and C a con- 
tract right against B to be held from its 
creation for the benefit of A or C, the right 
of survivorship, if mentioned, is generally 
conceded, and a Court of Equity would prob- 


been propounded 


que 


sign the deposit 


case. 


wT, R. A. 1917-C 550. 
2 Chippendale vs. N. Adams Sav. Bk. 1916 (Mass.) 111 
N. E. 371. 
Reder vs. Reder 1924 (Ill.) 312, Ill. 209. 












ably afford the necessary relief to C if there 
were no other claims to the balance of the 
account. 
Banks’ Liabilities 
Under these circumstances 
was natural that banks should attempt to 
protect themselves against loss arising 
through payment to a surviving joint tenant 
where his right might not be sustained wy 
the courts. Hence there are statutes in some 
states defining the bank’s position in such 
matters, and although they differ consider- 


therefore, it 


ably in form, in substance, they compare 
with that in Washington, which provides 
that * * * “When a deposit has been made 


* * 


* in any bank * * * in the name of two 
or more persons, such deposit or any part 
thereof, * * * may be paid to any of said 
persons, whether the other be living or not, 
and the receipt or acquittance of the person 
so paid shall be a valid and sufficient release 
and discharge of such corporation for any 
payment so made.” Statutes of other states*! 
require that the depositors shall be deemed 
to have created a joint tenancy, although it 
would seem that the way should be left open 
in all jurisdictions having such laws to dis- 
pel the presumption of joint tenancy, and/or 
upon a proper showing to determine the sur- 
vivor, though the legal owner of the funds, 
a trustee. Hence despite the statutory im- 
munity from liability of the bank, however 
created, real problems arise in determining 
the rights of the surviving depositor(s) and 
the rights of the decedent depositor’s estate. 

The several statutes relieving the banks 
(and here must be distinguished banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, and building and 
loan associations) from liability in honor- 
ing the request of the survivor to withdraw 
funds, do not however, in any sense, deter- 
mine the ownership of the account. Where, 
for example, before his death, an intestate 
changed his account to the name of him- 
self and wife, the deposit book being in their 
joint possession, the administrator recovered 
the amount of the deposit at the time of the 
death of the intestate from the wife who had 
Withdrawn the funds.” 

Again, it has been repeatedly decided that 
the mere opening of a joint account by a 
depositor giving to himself and another the 
right to withdraw, is not sufficient to estab- 
lish gift of a joint interest in the deposit.” 
At most such a transaction is merely evi- 
dence of the depositor’s desire to give to 
the co-depositor the authority to withdraw 





21 New York, Minnesota, Michigan, etc. 
22 Staples vs. Berry (Me.) 85 All. 308. 
2% Blick vs. Cockins, 1916, 97 Atl. 125. 


Morristown Tr. Co. vs. Capstick, 1919, 106 Atl. 391 (N.J.) 
24 In re Brown's Estate, 1901, Iowa- 85 N. W. 617. 
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money, for, if it operated to pass the balance 
of the account to the intended donee, it 
would be in violation of the Statute of Wills. 
Where, however, the intent really to create 
a joint account (where legal) is clear, a 
depositor at the time of making the deposit 
may make a valid gift inter (where 
not in derogation of the rights of creditors 
or in contemplation of death) of a joint in- 
terest in the deposit, and in such cases the 
donee becomes vested with a joint interest, 
which carries with it the right of survivorc- 
ship to the balance of the deposit remaining 
on the death of the original depositor.* 
Hence it is clear that the results at law of a 
real joint bank account and one “so-called” 
are impressively different, a joint account be- 
ing capable of employment to avoid banking 
regulations and defraud subsequent credi- 
tors. 


rivos 


Inheritance and Estate Taxes 

Some consideration of the effect of estate 
and/or inheritance tax laws is also perti- 
nent although the laws and decisions in re- 
spect of that interest to which a joint ten- 
ant or tenant in the entirety succeeds, upon 
the death of a joint tenant are not uniform. 
The federal law taxes the estate and in- 
cludes in it * * * “the interest * * * held as 
joint tenants by the decedent and any other 
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person, or as tenants by the entirety by the 
decedent and spouse or deposited with any 
person carrying on a banking business in 
their joint names and payable to either or 
the survivor, except such part as may be 
shown to have originally belonged to such 
other person and never to have been re- 
ceived or acquired by the latter from the 
decedent for less than an adequate and full! 
consideration in money or money’s worth.’ 
Hence, in so far as federal estate taxes are 
concerned there is no relief to be had 
through joint ownerships, but the same state- 
ment is not true in respect to the inheritance 
tax laws of many of the several states. 

In considering this phase of the matter it 
is necessary to keep clearly in mind the dif- 
ference between the various laws and their 
precise effect. One type of enactment taxes 
the value of the estate of the decedent as 
such while another type taxes only that por- 
tion of a decedent’s estate by which the tax- 
payer benefited. Many of the acts merely 


seek to tax “All property corporeal and in- 
corporeal, and any interest therein, within 
the jurisdiction of the state * * * which shali 
pass by will or the laws regulating intestate 
succession, or by deed, grant or gift, made 
in contemplation of death, or made or in- 
tended to take effect in possession or enjoy- 


ment after the death of the grantor * * *’6 
In construing such language, however, there 
are conflicting decisions. State courts ap- 
parently take one view, and federal courts 
another,” but as the Federal Estate Tax Law, 
as amended, specifically applies to joint ten- 
ancies, more interest and importance center 
in the interpretations given by the state 
eourts. 

Under the language quoted above, it would 
seem difficult to collect a tax from the sur- 
viving joint tenant. Whatever the survivor 
receives upon the death of his co-tenant, cer- 
tainly does not pass either by will or the 
laws of descent and distribution. Moreover, 
in a bona fide joint tenancy, there is no deed, 
grant or gift made in contemplation of death 
or is there any greater possession or enjoy- 
ment in a joint tenancy after the death of 
the grantor than before, and also it is rele- 
vant to note that in a proper joint tenancy 
the grantor and the decedent would not be 
the same individual. The whole joint estate 
inures to the surviving joint tenant only 
because and on account of the conveyance or 


% Revenue Act 1926 and 1928 Amendments Title III, 
pp. 302 (e) 


% U7, S. vs. Robertson (1910)183 Fed. 711. 
27 Kansas, Washington, etc. 


23 In re Headen’s Estate (Cal.) 52 Cal. 294. 
Adams vs. Akerlund (Ill.) 48 N. E. 454. 
Klatzl’s Estate (N. Y.) 110 'N. E. 181. 
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instrument by which the tenancy is created, 
and this is recognized in many states.* 

In view of this situation there has been 
included in the inheritance and estate tax 
laws of certain of the states including Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York 
and Oregon, ete., language designed specif- 
ically to include joint tenancies in realty 
and personalty and in some instances, e.g. 
New York, tenancy by the entirety, and in 
this connection it must be remembered that 
for purposes of administration, the situs of 
shares is in the state of the domicile of the 
corporation and not in that state in which 
the registrar or transfer agent of the certifi- 
eates of ownership is located. Other states, 
however, have either refused or omitted to 
enact such legislation. The interest to which 
joint tenants succeed are not taxable in 
Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, ete.—states in which other kinds 
of property are taxed. Hence there is at 
least a temporary advantage in holding prop- 
erty jointly in these latter states, which 
might prove permanent, since many of the 
acts taxing this method of holding property 
have been held not to be retroactive in their 
application.” 


Creation of Joint Tenancies 

Some care, however, must be exercised as 
to the manner of the creation of the joint 
tenancy, if inheritance or estate taxes are to 
be avoided. In New Jersey where two per- 
sons by agreement created a joint tenancy 
between themselves in the whole of the prop- 
erty owned by them share and share alike, 
there would have been no tax payable had 
not the deceased joint tenant himself par- 
ticipated in the creation of the joint ten- 
ancy.” In New York two brothers attempted 
by agreement to set up a joint tenancy com- 
prising the property of both, to which the 
survivor would succeed. The court recog- 
nized that this was not a real joint tenancy 
and in declaring the property of the deceased 
brother subject to taxes said, “The law 
searches out the reality and is not halted or 
controlled by the form.’** It was probably 
this iniquitous use of joint tenancy which 
the West Virginia legislature had in con- 
templaton since its laws, as amended, pro- 
vide “If any person shall transfer any prop- 
erty which he owns, or shall cause any 
property to which he is absolutely entitled, 
to be transferred to, or vested in himself 
and any other person jointly so that the 
title therein * * * vest no survivorship in 


29 In re Rikes Estate 199 N. Y. S. 908. 
30 In re Estate Louis Huggins, Dec. (N.J.) 1922, 125 Atl. 27. 
31 In re Orvis (N. Y.) 119, N. E. 88. 
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such person, a transfer shall be deemed to 
occur and to be taxable. * * *” 

It is interesting, however, to compare with 
the foregoing the state of facts upheld by 
the Superior Court of Massachusetts. <A 
deceased and her sister had obtained title 
by inheritance and deed to real property 
which they occupied and held as tenants in 
common. The property was conveyed to a 
third person who on the same day recon- 
veyed the estate to them as joint tenants. 
Subsequently, from time to time, the sisters 
purchased stocks and bonds which were is- 
sued to them as joint tenants. These were 
kept in their joint possession, and upon the 
death of one of them, when the State Treas- 
urer sought to collect an inheritance tax, the 
court said: * * “after the transfer of the 
real estate and the issuance of the securi- 
ties * * * they thereafter owned such real 
estate and personal estate as joint tenants 
with all the incidents which govern such a 
tenure, including that of survivorship,” thus 
denying the alleged right of the department 
to collect an inheritance tax. 


Retaining Survivorship 

In summary, therefore, it would appear 
that estates can be created by grant or in- 
heritance to which the right of survivorship 
attaches, throughout the United States, and 
this, despite the apparently attempted abro- 
gation of joint tenancy by statute or judge 
made law. The several acts and decisions 
in effect accomplish a result similar to that 
of the famous Statute of Uses which merely 
added three words to the phrase necessary 
to create a trust. To make applicable the 
common law incident of joint tenancy in this 
country only the words “and the survivor” 
apparently need be added to the description 
of the grantees or devisees. In fact a very 
recent Illinois decision has held that the 
use of the words “joint tenants” was a suffi- 


82 Attorney-General vs. Clark, 110 N. E. 299. 
33 Delaware, Nevada, etc. 





cient declaration of intention to take the 
transaction out of the statute. 


The hazard from loss through market fluc- 
tuations, after the death of a stockholder, 
can also be minimized; this for the reasoa 
that the approved practice of transfer agents 
in transferring shares out of the name of 2 
deceased joint tenant, requires, in addition 
to the stock certificate properly assigned by 
the surviving joint. tenant, only a certified 
copy of the death certificate of the decedent 
or an approved affidavit setting forth similar 
facts, where the laws of the state of the 
domicile of the corporation do not tax stock 
transfers, and/or where “reciprocity” exists 
between the state of the domicile of the 
corporation and the state of the domicile of 
the decedent. In all other cases, the only 
additional requirement is a waiver from the 
inheritance tax department of the state of 
the domicile of the corporation, and the 
felicity with which these documents can be 
procured as compared with copies of probate 
or administration proceedings augurs con- 
siderable advantage in favor of a joint own- 


ership of this form of personalty. Especiall: 
is this so when it is considered that even 
where “reciprocity” does not exist, and 


though tax waivers be required, the interests 
to which the surviving joint tenants succeed 
are not taxable in those states* in which 
are domiciled the preponderant majority of 
those large corporations the stocks of which 
are most generally held by the investing 
public throughout the United States, and in 
respect of which on account of the ready 
market through the stock exchanges of the 
nation, transfers are most frequently re- 
quired. 


If in fine, therefore, it would appear that 
the advantages accruing from the joint own- 
ership of property, exceed the difficulties in 
creating estates of that character, in that 
‘an be found the merit and justification of 
this inquiry. 
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GREAT STRIDES IN COMMERCIAL AND BANKING USE OF 
AIR MAIL 


A most interesting survey of the extent to 


states, touching at 102 cities which are cen- 
ters of trade areas having 70,000,000 popu- 
lation. These planes are carrying approxi- 
mately seven tons or a half million letters 
a day exclusive of parcel mail, express and 
passengers. These planes fly nightly in both 
directions over 7,000 miles of lighted air- 
Ways and they are distant cities 


Which air mail is being used by business 
concerns, banks, trust companies and com- 
mercial firms is embodied in a report re- 
cently presented by John G. Lonsdale, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis as chairman of the Aeronautics 


Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 


of the United States. 

“Savings in interest on collections,” says 
Mr. Lonsdale, “ranging from $125 to $1,000 
monthly, due to the quicker delivery by air 
mail and express as compared with former 
modes of transit, were reported by a num- 
ber of banks. This was prior to the reduc- 
tion in the air mail rate which went into 
effect August 1, 1928, and the new rate 
should encourage the sending of even smaller 
collection items profitably. In the first 
month following the inauguration of the new 
rate, the quantity of air mail carried 
jumped from 214,518 pounds in July to 418,- 
$21 pounds in August, and this is considered 
one of the quietest months of the year. 

“Planes of the air mail operators are fly- 
ing approximately 30,000 miles a day over 36 


making 
overnight neighbors. 

“Business men are realizing more and 
more the benefits to be derived from quicker 
delivery oOf mail and important articles. 
Commercial organizations are becoming in- 
creasingly active in the promotion of aero- 
nautical development and in encouraging 
this comparatively new industry in their 
localities. They are forming committees and 
working for airports in their localities as 
well as for air mail routes to bring them 
into the network of the speedier service. In 
the spring of 1928, 400 chambers reported 
the appointment of aeronautics committees 
to carry out this work as compared with 
only 187 reporting the previous year, while 
nearly half of them reported the completion 
of airports.” 








ELIMINATING WASTE IN THE CREATION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF ESTATES 


PITFALLS AVOIDED BY PROPER PLANNING 


E. J. BAYLE 
Vice-president, Estate Planning Corporation 


(Epitor’s Notre: It is 


unfortunately true that too 


many men of affairs are so 


absorbed in the daily tasks of accumulating money that they fail to take account of the 
many pitfalls and hazards that are inherent in the building up as well as the ultimate 


distribution of their estates. 


the writer of the following article, 


“Estate planning” 
which furnishes illuminating proof of the 


has become a science, as indicated by 


saving 


from needless tax and wastage that may be accomplished by adopting approved methods.) 


HE prime purpose of scientific man- 
agement and research in business and 
industry is to reduce all uncertainties 
to a minimum and to capitalize the known 
processes of rational economic laws. The 
able executive of today no longer seeks an 
alibi or refuge in the phrase ‘my business 
is different.” Interdependence and interre- 
lationships have become so widespread and 
complex that no business, industry or voca- 
tion can afford to ignore the proper evalua- 
tion of such conditions. However business, 
industrial and other activities may differ, 
the fact remains that there is no “difference” 
as to the fundamental causes determining 
success or failure. Where business ignores 
the influences and processes of economic laws 
and fails to plan for the future, 
itably takes its toll in terms of failure. In 
the final analysis, shrinkage in values or 
their complete dissipation, was the inevitable 
result. 
What applies to success or 


time inev- 


faiiure in the 


— =——— = =— 


many avenues of business, finance or indus- 
try, applies even more emphatically to the 
creation of estates, the selection of invest- 
ments or the efforts that go into the mak- 
ing of an estate. 


Conservation and Distribution of Estates 

In more recent years my work has 
brought me in contact with men of affairs, 
substantially interested as owners, partners, 
bondholders and stockholders in hundreds 
of enterprises, who have shrewdly built up 
extensive estates in the course of their ac- 
tive lives. In many instances, the rapid ac- 
eumulation showed parallel conditions to 
such as operated in the hurried and, at 
times, haphazard development and expan- 
sion of industries. 


One mad rush to make money and no 
thought of planning for its conservation and 
distribution! No apparent necessity for ap- 
plying to the arrangement of their estates 
the mechanisms of research and far-sighted 











Case 
No. Ag Dependents, 





Natural Heirs or Beneficiaries 


Amount 
Annual 
Income Income and-or| Per 
5 Years | Capital Cent | 
Average | Profits | 


“Taxation Minimized by — 





Inheritance 





i" 


Wife; no children 
Wife; 1 son, minor. 


~] 


Wife; 1 daughter, single, minor. 
Wife; 1 son, 2 daughters................ 


D> Ord Cob 


Wife; 1 son, major, married 
eas helor; no dependents 
Wife; 2 daughters, minors..... 


2 married 
Wife; 1 daughter, minor; 1 son, 
Wife; 3 daughters, 


single; mother: 
Wife; 1 son, single 








Bachelor; 3 sisters, ages 66, 68, 71 
Wife; no ‘children; Unive ersity. 


Wife; 2 daughters, majors, “one single, one married. . 


Widower; 1 son, single, major; 1 daughter, minor..... 


Wife; 2 daughters, majors, married; 4 sons, majors, 


major; both single... 
RPGR 6.5 1 oc 8s 


Wife; 1 daughter, single; 1 nephew................. 


$130,000 
600,000 
174,292 
311,152 
278,300 
70,992 9,984 
65,308 10,309 
102,289 5,993 
332 865 30,600 
117,000 7,651 


$8,800 
114,000 
31,000 
44,412 
23,500 


$45,000 
400,000 
833,800 
108,486 
900,000 

87,490 
194,600 
134,910 
308,500 

42,377 


143,829 9,831 

73,025 4,500 
115,435 21,330 
740,792 126,110 
116,600 16,256 

32,469 5,600 
_ 182,000 16,700 


99,780 
62,488 
835,500 
3,186,500 
880,000 
44,800 




















103,756 





Table No. 1—A Few Typical ew of Estate Planning 
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adjustments to meet future contingencies in 
the manner which they may admit should 
characterize their business procedure. 

Yet the tragically high percentage of en- 
terprises which have scored as financial fail- 
ures, would have met with condemnation 
from these very men. They are now willing 
to recognize that, when all is said and done, 
the raising of cabbages, the construction of 
locomotives, and the direction of a banking 
institution, however much they may vary in 
technique, are governed by mutual economic 
laws. 

But not so with their estates! 


“My case 
is different.” aver 


Fallacies Revealed by Estate Research 

A careful analysis of many hundred cases 
handled by the Estate Planning Corpora- 
tion reveals the fallacy of this, somewhat 
usual, assumption. These are so varied in 
character—no two being alike—and the crea- 
tion of the estates came about through such 
dissimilar methods that the diagnosis as to 
remedies applied will give an impartial cross- 
section of conditions which generally exist 
along these lines. To give the complete de- 
tails of these cases, or to even attempt to 
describe the remedial measures applied is a 
physical impossibility in an article such as 
this. 

A few specific cases have been selected at 
random. They appear in Table No. 1 and 
cover many diversified interests: bank ex- 
ecutive, cotton fabric commission factor, 
stock exchange trader, metal manufacturer, 
sugar merchant, dress manufacturer, in- 
vestment banker, jewelry dealer and manu- 
facturer, chemicals and dye manufacturer, 
theatrical producer, candy and confections 
manufacturer, fats and greases manufac- 
turer, retired business man, chain-store ex- 
ecutive, building contractor, real 
operator, ete., ete. 

Not to ignore ethical restrictions nor di- 
vulge professional secrets, the cases are given 
by number and not in the order in which 
they appear in the preceding paragraph, nor 
do they correspond with the key “case num- 
bers” in the records of the Estate Planning 
Corporation. The data given opposite each, 
as to ages; life situations; dependents and 
Savings effected will bring ‘clearly to mind 
the great diversity of typical cases analyzed. 


estate 


Remedial Measure Applied 
The remedial measures applied are equally 
if not more varied, running the full gamut 
of such legal steps as are on the statute 
books; making of wills, or modifying exist- 
ing wills, deeds of gift; creation of trusts— 
revocable and irrevocable; organization or 
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revamping of holding and operating compa- 
nies, private foundations, etce., ete. 

In many cases the trust instrument played 
an important réle. The article on Trustor- 
Trustee Constitution which appeared in the 
October issue of Trust COMPANIES Magazine 
throws an interesting sidelight on the sub- 
ject and well merits the perusal by layman 
and trust officer alike. 

It will be readily seen, from the complex- 
ity of the estate situations and the varying 
results secured, that no universally applic- 
able plan can be elaborated. Each case must 
be analyzed and studied on its respective 
merits and a special plan devised to meet 
the particular situation, with the approval 
of the client’s attorney. 

As is to be naturally surmised, these men 
—many of whom are recognized for their 
financial sagacity—must of necessity have 
at their command competent counsel—in- 
vestment, legal, trust, estate management, 
ete. And they have been and are being 
served loyally and efficiently by all these 
agencies, to which no criticism can therefore 
attach. 

Absence of Coordination 

The one noticeable flaw, brought out clear- 
ly by the survey, is the almost complete 
absence of coordination between them, for 
which, in most cases, the principal himself 
is, in large measure, responsible. He is too 
busy, too much engrossed in the work of 
creating his estate to give any time or at- 
tention to planning for its conservation and 
distribution after he passes away. 
tate is different.” 

So it may be as far as its creation, but 
when he dies the laws of the United States 
and of his state of residence are no different 
for him than for any other citizen. His 
executors, the Surrogate’s Court, income and 
inheritance taxes will come into the picture 
in clear perspective, and in no “different” 
manner from other estates. And while he 
lives, the imposts of both his state and the 
Federal Government will apply in no “dif- 
ferent” percentages according to the stated 
brackets, within which his net income may 
lie, be he railroad magnate or cheese manu- 
facturer. 

What Estate Planning Accomplishes 

The chart shown herewith, indicates in 
condensed form the principal phases of a 
plan and the several steps through which 
the savings were effected. It also shows the 
combination of remedial measures resorted 
to. The client retained the same complete 
and absolute control over his estate as he 
enjoyed before putting the plan in effect 
and he was placed in a position to make 


“His es- 
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the same gross annual investments as pre- Statistics of the Treasury, recently pub- 
viously, contrary to his preconceived idea lished, show a substantial movement in 1927 
that he would be turned into a “rubber of taxpayers from the lower grades into the 
stamp” by adopting a “plan for his estate.” higher ones. In 1921 6,500,000 individuals 
The plan has been fully operative for nearly reported, for federal tax purposes, a total 
two years, so that if the client lives only income of $19,500,000,000. In 1927 4,000,000 
eight more years, his estate will have been individuals reported an income of $22,500,- 
increased nearly one-third of a million dol- 000,000. Capital profits tax account in some 
lars. His widow will receive at least $274,- measure for this situation. 

00U more than if the replanning had not 
been effected. If she predeceases him, his 
university will become beneficiary to that 
additional amount. The working up of the 







The minimizing of income and inheritance 
taxes is an important part of estate plan- 
ning, but there are many other hazards to 
be guarded against both before and after 
fully finished instrument consumed a little qeath, which in point of probable savings, 
over a half day’s conferences with his at- are of greater importance. When studying 
torney, income tax auditor, and trust officer. the table and chart and visualizing the 

Legitimate Reduction of Tax Burden items of taxation, we must not overlook the 

It is plainly seen that such methods can fact that all such slices as are cut out of 
benefit others besides millionaires. Nor is estates after a man’s death are taken before 
it to be expected that the procedures will @"Y distribution can be made. 
lead to any reduction in taxpayers or in It must not be inferred that the framers 
the aggregate amounts of tax payments. The of the laws which apply had the avowed 
greatest boon to result is simply a more _ intention of mulcting the citizen of his hard- 
equitable distribution of the tax burden upon earned wealth, or of exposing his heirs te 
such as-should pay. privation or unfair dealing at the hands of 
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WORKING OUT PLAN 


LIFE INSURANCE 









INHERITANCE TAXES 


































Living $ 67,000.00 7 States $ 9,629.02 
Taxes 33,000.00 Canada 2,227.00 
Value $3,308,855.00 Value $280,000.00 $315,000.00 Life Fed'l & State 219, 800.00 










Insurance 7,000.00 
Reinvest 'mt. 75,000.00 


Expenses; 
estimated. 10,000.00 







TOTAL 
IN FORCE 








Income $ 158,075.50 Income $ 16,149.00 










TOTAL $341,756.02 





PLAN IS OPERATIVE 


HOLDING CORPORATION 


Stocks valued at 
$1, 640,000.00 




















Living $ 66,620.00 
Taxes 16,150.00 
Life Ins. & 

Trast Inv't. 23,710.00 
Reinvest 'mt. 75,520.00 





Value $1,488,855.00 Bonds $280,000.00 
Interest 16,149.00 
Stocks 180,000.00 


Dividends 9,000.00 






























Income $ 67,000.00 
Salary $ 8,000.00 


Taxes $ 





Federal Estate 





Income $ 82,000.00 

















Taxes $ 6,480.00 8, 380.00 Taxes 1,290.00 TOTAL $162,000.00 TOTAL $238,000.00 








THE ESTATE PLANNING CORPORATION 
60 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COMPOSITION OF AN ACTUAL ESTATE BEFORE AND AFTER WORKING OUT A PLAN CREATING A TRUST 
AND FORMING A HOLDING CORPORATION 


TRUST COMPANIES 


HIS is the season of the Year when your customers start 


for Southern California. 


If you will pro- 
vide them with 
-\cards or letters of 
introduction to 
this Bank, they 
will receive spec- 

ial consideration 

at any one of the 


54 offices and 


Branches of the Bank, covering 
the entire Los Angeles Metropolitan Area. 


Besides complete Banking 
facilities, we have unusual- 
ly well developed arrange- 
ments, With information 
desk, maps, literature &c for 
making their stay in South- 
ern California pleasant. 


You will find these special intro- 
duction cards a convenience. A 
handy book of them sent on request. 


EGURITY TrRcst 
&= SAVINGS BAN K. 


Resources over $250,000,000 


Los Angeles 





the government. We are all human and 
liable to some shortsightedness, and in laws 
of this intricate nature and diversified ap- 
plication there is many an exigency that may 
not be predicted or provided against by the 
most ingenious among us. 

Our efforts, therefore, to extricate our- 
selves from the morass of financial difficulty 
into which existing legislation is likely to 
bog us can only be accepted as just and 
honest and conducted with strict regard to 
all legal prerogatives. 


Methods Are Legal and Practical 

The suggestions presented by the Estate 
Planning Corporation are legal, practical and 
ethical. 

These are presented to and through the 
client’s counsellors, with the understanding 
that they will not be used unless they meet 
with the approval of his or her own at- 
torneys and the other tax advisers on whom 
they have been leaning in the past, as there 
exists no intention of replacing these par- 
ties. The purpose is to cooperate with them 
in adding to their store of information on 
this subject the various plans, ideas and 
methods which it has accumulated, which 
might be adaptable to the situation at hand. 


There is an erroneous belief among cer- 
tain men of wealth that any steps taken to 


minimize taxes must of necessity be kept 
secret and never revealed to the tax authori- 
ties. No plans are suggested which are re- 
quired to be kept secret, nor concerning 
which there is any question of the legality 
or the ethics involved. They may be sub- 
mitted to the tax authorities with a clear 
and frank statement that the steps are taken 
simply to avail its user of every possible 
tax saving which is rightfully due him under 
the law. 

It is a maxim of the law, recognized by 
the highest courts, that the citizen is legally 
justified in placing the yoke of taxation in 
a manner that will gall his shoulders the 
least. Elimination of unnecessary waste in 
estates and not the elimination of civic duty 
is the creed that should govern the proce- 
dure advocated. In other words, the propo- 
sition is a strictly common sense business 
one, scientific in spirit throughout. 

Re fe he 

The Fifth-Third Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati mourns the of Casper H. 
Rowe, one of its directors, who died October 
21st. 

Christmas clubs conducted by over 8,000 
banks and trust companies in the United 
States will have available for distribution 
during the holiday season a total of $550,- 
000,000 credited to club members. 
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National Trust 


Company 
Limited 


$6,000,000 





Assets Under Administration 


$181,000,000 


Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals 














4% on Deposits 


434% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 






Correspondence Invited. 








Toronto Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg 
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In line with the trend of the country’s 
largest financial institutions to segregate 
bond and investment business into a separate 
corporation the Bankers Trust Company has 
organized the Bankers Company of New 
York which officially opened for business on 
November 1st. This company takes over 
the bond department of the Bankers Trust 
Company which started barely ten years ago 
service department with less than a 
employees. The new Bankers Com- 
pany begins operations with a personnel of 
more than 800 and participating in the dis- 
tribution of over $800,000,000 in securities 
annually. 


as a 


dozen 


With the scope of its activities consider- 
ably broadened as a result of the segrega- 
tion, the new Bankers Company of New 
York will act as underwriters and distribu- 
tors, both in this-country and abroad, of- gov- 
ernment, state, municipal, railroad, ‘public 
utility and industrial securities. In addition 
to offices in New York, London and Paris, 
the organization will have its own offices in 
fifteen cities throughout the country, includ- 
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SEPARATE SECURITIES CORPORATION ORGANIZED BY 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siting the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $400,000,000. 





HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 

MONTREAL 
HALIFAX OTTAWA 
SAINT JouN, N. B. WINNIPEG 
St. JOHN’s, NFLD. CALGARY 
QUEBEC EDMONTON 
TORONTO VANCOUVER 
HAMILTON VICTORIA 








ing Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Hartford, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New- 
ark, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 
B. A. Tompkins, who has been vice-presi- 


dent of Bankers Trust Company in charge 
of its securities operations, is president of 
the new company and A. A. Tilney, president 
of Bankers Trust Company, is chairman of 
the board. Other officers include: R. C. Ho- 
gan, R. H. Fullerton, W. J. Lippincott, Henri 
Fischer, C. L. Stacy and Paul Sims, vice- 
presidents; J. H. Eager, J. F. Grimm, T. T. 
Coxon, G. F. Trefcer, R. C. Morris and E. F. 
Dunstan, assistant vice-presidents; J. F. 
Rath secretary; and F. A. Auer, treasurer. 

The board of directors of the new company 
will be the same as that of the Bankers 
Trust Company, while an executive commit- 
tee will be composed of Messrs. William 
Ewing of J. P. Morgan & Co., Landon K. 
Thorne of Bonbright & Co., George Murnane 
of Lee, Higginson & Company, and Seward 
Prosser, A. A. Tilney, B. A. Tompkins and 
F. N. B. Close, all officers of the bank. 
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She 
TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


CORPORATION 
“Canada’s Oldest Trust Company”— Established 1882 


Total assets under administration exceed $169,000,000 


7 ———. 


HIS Corporation—Canada’s Oldest Trust 

Company—is national in its outlook and 
interests, rendering prompt and efficient service 
in six Provinces of the Dominion in which it is 
licensed to do business. Canadian fiduciary busi- 
ness entrusted to its care receives the benefit of 
long and wide experience in every phase of cor- 
porate trusteeship. 


HON. N. W. ROWELL, K.C., LLD. 


W. G. WATSON 


General Manager 


President 


H. M. FORBES 


Assistant General Manager 


Head Office: TORONTO 


MONTREAL OTTAWA WINNIPEG 


REGINA SASKATOON VANCOUVER 





INCREASED CAPITAL FOR SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


At a special meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Seaboard National Bank of 
New York, held November 12th, it was de- 
cided to call a meeting of the stockholders 
to authorize an increase in the bank’s stock 
from 90,000 to 110,000 shares. It is proposed 
also to increase the stock of the Seaboard 
National Corporation by a like number of 
shares. Units consisting of one new share in 
each institution will be offered for subscrip- 
tion to shareholders pro rata at the rate of 
$300 per unit. Accordingly, each holder of 
four and one-half shares of stock of each in- 
stitution will be entitled to subscribe to one 
new unit. 


The $6,000,000 of additional capital which 
will be paid in as result of this proposal is 
to be employed as follows: An increase of 
$2,000,000 in the capital stock of the Sea- 
board National Bank, bringing it from 
$9,000,000 to $11,000,000; an increase in the 
surplus of $3,000,000, bringing the surplus 
from $11,000,000 to $14,000; and the remain- 
ing: $1,000,000 to be allocated to the Seaboard 
National Corporation for an increase in the 
capital funds of that subsidiary from $2,250,- 
000 to $3,250,000. 


The combined capital and surplus of the 
Seaboard National Bank will be $25,000,000, 
as soon as the capital issue approved by the 
directors is authorized by the stockholders 
and approved by the comptroller of the cur- 
rency. It is expected that the present divi- 
dend rate of 16 per cent on Seaboard Bank 
stock will be continued after the consumma- 
tion of the capital increase. 

The Seaboard National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1883 as a state bank with paid-in cap- 
ital of $500,000 and became a national bank 
in 1885. In 1922 the bank absorbed the Mer- 
eantile Trust Company by increasing its 
capital from $38,000,000 to $4,000,000 and ex- 
changing stock on a share for share basis. In 
1928 it took over the New Netherland Bank 
by inereasing capital from $8,000,000 to 
$9,000,000. The latest statement of condi- 
tion of the Seaboard National, issued as of 
October 3d, showed in addition to the $9,000,- 
000 eapital, surplus of $11,000,000, undivided 
profits of $1,734,237, deposits of $195,610,854, 
and total resources of $251,705,603. 


The Union Trust Company has been in- 
corporated at Newark, O. 


















HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 
REGISTRATION 






IN 
OF SECURITIES 


REQUIREMENTS AS TO CERTIFICATES, AFFIDAVITS AND WAIVERS 








THE TRANSFER AND 


DAVID P. CONDON 


(EpiITor’s NOTE: 


Registrar of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, New York 


One of the most valuable contributions to the recent Pacific Coast 


Regional Trust Conference was the paper by Mr. Condon in which he discussed principles 
and practice governing the transfer and registration of stock as developed in the experi- 


ence of a New York transfer agent. 


By virtue of his many years of actual experience 


Mr. Condon is recognized as one of the foremost authorities on this subject and in his 
treatment at the San Francisco conference he covered numerous phases, including those 
of a fiduciary character which are given herewith.) 


Transfers of Stock Registered in the Name 
of a Decedent.— No matter of what state the 


decedent was a resident, where the stock is 
of a New York corporation, there should be 
required a probate certificate, dated within 
six months of the time of transfer, showing 
the appointment of the executor or adminis- 
trator, the exhibiting of a certified copy of 
the will in cases of persons dying testate, 
assignment by the executor or administra- 
tor (if there be more than one executor, the 
Signature of one to the assignment is suffi- 
cient), and a waiver from the tax commis- 
sion of the State of New York. 

Where stock of a foreign corporation is 
transferred by a transfer agent in the State 
of New York, in addition to the papers above 
referred to there should be provided a waiver 
from the state of incorporation of the com- 
pany whose stock is being transferred, if the 
laws of such state so require, but no waiver 
is necessary from the State of New York un- 
less the decedent was a resident of that 
state. To illustrate: A decedent, resident 
of the State of Connecticut, dying seized of 
stock in a Pennsylvania corporation, for the 
transfer of which stock a transfer office is 
maintained in the State of New York, the 
only waiver required would be a Pennsyl- 
vania waiver. (See decision of the State 
Tax Department of New York, dated January 
22, 1925.) 

If stock is being issued in the names of 
executors of the estate, as such, no stock 
transfer tax is required, and I consider it 
advisable in issuing the certificate and on the 
new account to specify the names of the ex- 
ecutors, and upon transfer of the stock so 
issued, the assignment of all of the executors 
whose names appear upon the account would 





be necessary. In other words, I do not think 
the title “Estate of John Jones” is a proper 
one. 

I attempt a distinction here as to the 
powers of executors, my purpose being to 
emphasize that the transfer out of the name 
of the decedent can be made upon the as- 
signment of one executor, but if the stock 
has been transferred into the names of more 
than one executor, the assignment of all of 
the executors whose names appear upon the 
account is necessary. The issuance of the 
certificates in the names of all executors af- 
fords a measure of protection to each execu- 
tor against the possible wrongful acts of 
his co-executors, for unless all executors 
were joined specifically in the ownership of 
the certificate, the action of one executor 
would be binding on all. 

Transfers by an Administrator— The same 
papers are required as of an executor, ex- 
cepting the exhibiting of a certified copy of 
the will, unless an administrator e. t. a. 

Transfers by an Executor to Himself Indi- 
vidually:—An affidavit from a person having 
knowledge of the facts should be required, 
certifying to the fact that all the debts of 
the estate and specific bequests made under 
the will, and state and federal taxes due 
have been paid or provided for and that 
transfer is being made to the person legally 
entitled thereto, and that the statement is 
made for the purpose of inducing the cor- 
poration to make the transfer then requested 
and the same rule applies to transfers by an 
administrator to himself individually; the 
recitals in the affidavit in this latter case to 
contain such of the statements required of 
an executor as are applicable. These trans- 
fers, however, should not be made for a pe- 











































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


The Oldest Active Trust Department in the State of Montana 


This Bank has acted in every Trust capacity for a period of nearly 


thirty years. 


It is prepared to handle all forms of Trusts and is 


frequently called upon by outside companies to settle estates of 
non-resident deceased persons owning property in Montana. 


We invite correspondence with outside Trust Companies 
who may have the need of our services in this State 


WNION IBANK AN 


D’ TRUST COMPANY 


HELENA, MONTANA 





riod of time after letters have been issued. 
The Surrogate’s Act of New York State pro- 
vides that, unless there is specific direction 
to the contrary in the will, the estate shall 
not be distributed until after the six months’ 
period of advertising for debts or claims 
has expired, and where notice for the filing 
of debts and claims by publication is not re- 
sorted to, that distribution of the 
should not be made until one year after 
date of the granting of letters. 

Transfers of Stock into the Name of a 
Minor Under a Guardianship, or into the name 
of a guardian for a minor, a certificate show- 
ing the appointment of the guardian should 
be required. If stock is presented for trans- 
fer into the name of an individual known to 
the transfer agent to be a minor, without 
certificate of appointment of a guardian, the 
fact that the stockholder minor should 
be noted on the certificate and on the ac- 
count, as follows: “John Jones, a Minor.” 
The natural guardian of a minor is not neec- 
essarily the legal guardian as to the property 
of the minor, and becomes the latter through 
appointment by a court having jurisdiction. 

In transferring stock out of the name of 
a minor or a guardian for a minor, the laws 
of the state of residence of the minor or un- 
der which the guardian received appoint- 
ment should be followed. These vary. In 
New York State a guardian has the right 
to dispose of the property of its ward with- 
out court order. 

Stock issued in the name of a minor, where 
the Transfer Agent has knowledge of that 
fact, should not be transferred without a 
court order. I would call attention to a very 
interesting decision of the New York courts 
on this question—that of Casey vs. Kastel. 
In this case the corporation was without 
knowledge of the fact that the stockholder 
was a minor. The lower court held the cor- 
poration liable but the higher court absolved 
the corporation from liability and judgment 


assets 


the 


is a 


against the 
transaction. 
transferring to the ward upon at- 
taining legal age (in New York State 21 
years), there should be provided a certificate 
of appointment of the guardian, dated within 
six months, an assignment by the guardian 
transferring to the ward, and satisfactory 
proof, in the form of an affidavit or birth cer- 
tificate, that the minor has attained the legal 
age. This transfer is subject to both Federal 
and New York State stock transfer tax. 

Where Stock Is Registered in the Name of 
Trustees Under either wills or voluntary in- 
dentures, the stock accounts and the certifi- 
cates pertaining to it should specify the trus- 
tees, by name, and the instrument under 
which they are acting. In the case of volun- 
tary indentures, the donor of the trust and 
the date of the instrument should be made 
part of the account. Under the laws of many 
states the powers of trustees must be set 
forth specifically in the instrument creating 
them, and are not implied, is the case 
with executors, and there is nothing to my 
mind in this work in which there is greater 
risk than transfers by trustees. Therefore, 
in transfers by trustees, the assignment 
should be executed by all of the trustees 
named in the instrument creating them— 
unless it provides to the contrary (or their 
successors) and where there are successor 
trustees, the transfer agent should satisfy 
itself that they have all of the powers of 
their predecessors. The transfers by trus- 
tees should be for either one of two pur- 
for sale or distribution, and the trans- 
fer by trustees to one or more of their num- 
ber, individually, in the consummation of a 
sale, should not, under any circumstances, 
be permitted. 

As to transfers by trustees to themselves, 
individually, on account of distribution, affi- 
davits as to the facts with reference to the 
distribution should be required. 
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In cases where the stock to be transferred 
represents a stock dividend declared on stock 
already held in the names of the trustees, 
and there being nothing in the instrument 
creating them to the contrary, a statement 
to the effect that they, in their fiduciary ca- 
pacity, are treating the stock dividend as in- 
come, should be sufficient protection for the 
transfer agent, as I do not see how a corpo- 
ration or its transfer agent could be expected 
to decide questions as to what is principal 
or income, which would seem. to certainly 
be the duty of the trustee. 

As to Papers to be Retained and Filed by a 
Transfer Agent Applying to Transfers Under 
Wills or Voluntary Indentures:—I am of the 
opinion that the filing of a recorded instru- 
ment, with one exception—to which I will re- 
fer later—is unnecessary. While I am 
aware of the fact that it is the practice of 
some corporations and transfer agents to re- 
quire the production of a certified copy of 
the will and a plain copy (the plain copy be- 
ing retained for their files), others require 
the filing with them of a certified copy of the 
will, while still others, the exhibiting of a 
certified copy of the will, and after transfer 
has been made this is returned. 
abstracts for their files. 


Others make 


As to Voluntary Trust Indentures:—1! think 
that the transfer agent should have exhibited 
to them, at the time of transfer out of the 
names of trustees, the original instrument, 
or a photostatie copy of the same, this lat- 
ter to be certified to by a bank or trust 
company as being a true copy of the original, 
the only reason for agreeing to accept other 
than the original instrument in this latter 
case being the possibility of loss of the same 
in transit in the transfer office, or in its 
return. 

Transfers Under a Power of Attorney 
should be discouraged, and having in mind 
the laws of the State of New York, under 
which there is no provision which would 
make a certified copy of the power (even 
though the original had been filed in the 
register’s or county clerk’s office), competent 
evidence in the courts of that state; and this 
would also apply to copies of powers which 
might have been filed in similar offices of 
other states, even though. the laws of the 
foreign states make the record of filing com- 
petent evidence within that state. 

The powers given to an attorney should 
be very carefully analyzed, and the original 
power of attorney should be retained by the 
transfer agent, and there should be required 
a statement by the attorney that the power 
had not been revoked, and was still in force 
and effect. 
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| Tus TRUST COMPANY 
is officered and equipped 


to handle every class of 
banking or trust busi- 


ness referred to us. 
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Columbia Trust Co. 
Salt Lake City 


FRANK B. COOK, President 


































































































PROCEDURE GOVERNING REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 

A so-called “Program of Procedure” has 
been published by the board of governors of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of Ameri- 
‘a Which is based upon a report and recom- 
mendations of a research committee appoint- 
ed by the Association. The report is a first 
step toward better understanding of the eco- 
nomic influences reacting upon the long term 
financing of rural and urban real estate. 
Within its scope are included a review of 
the agricultural problem as it affects farm 


mortgage lending, and plans to improve 
present methods of farm appraising. On the 


subject of appraising city property the re- 
port proposes the formation of mortgage as- 
sociations in each city and the maintenance 
of local fact-finding bureaus to assist in ar- 
riving at dependable valuations. 


E. D. Schumacher of Richmond, Va., is 
chairman of the research committee which 
includes among its members Hiram 8S. Cody, 
vice-president of the Cody Trust Company of 
Chicago; A. A. Zinn, vice-president of the 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City, 
and C. B. Merriam, vice-president of the 
Central Trust Company of Topeka, Kan. 
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Sixth Regional Trust Conference 


OF THE 


Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain States 


Held at San Francisco, October 17-20, 1928 


N surveying the growing interest and prac- 

tical value of regional trust conferences 

which are held in the various geograph- 
ical divisions of the country, this fact stands 
forth clearly, i. e., that the alert-minded men 
engaged in trust work on the Pacific Coast 
not only initiated the regional conference 
movement but have continued each year to 
set the pace for inspirational and incisive 
discussion of the various phases and prob- 
lems of fiduciary administration. The re- 
cent sixth annual conference held at the 
Hotel Saint Francis in San Francisco from 
October 17th to 20th inclusive, was no ex- 
ception, but on the contrary, established a 
new record in the annals of regional trust 


WILLIAM RHODES HERVEY 


Vice-president, Los Angeles-First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles 


conferences. The only possible criticism was 
that there was such abundance of suggestive 
and instructive material presented in the 
course of the prepared addresses that the 
most attentive of delegates must have had 
difficulty in assimilating the information and 
pointers adaptable to his own problems and 
institution. 

At the outset there is the credit due to 
those who labored behind the scenes to make 
this conclave a success. The well-balanced 
program as well as the selection of topics 
uppermost in claiming the attention of trust 
officers, testified to the excellent judgment 
used by W. J. Kieferdorf, who heads the 
trust department operations of the big Bank 


W. J. KIEFERDORF 


Vice-president, Bank of Italy National Trust and Savings 
Association, San Francisco 
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of Italy, and serving as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. He shared honors with 
R. M. Sims, vice-president and trust officer 
of the American Trust Company of San 
Francisco, who was general chairman of the 
conference. Others who aided in the confer- 
ence setting and entertainment and provided 
for the comfort of the guests included J. E. 
Drew of the American Trust Company; F. H. 
Lougher of the Anglo-California Trust Com- 
pany; J. W. Garthwaite of the Oakland 
Bank; R. B. Randolph of the Anglo and Lon- 
don Paris National Bank; and J. E. MeGui- 
gan of the United Security Bank & Trust 
Company. 


Summary of Proceedings and Addresses 

An attendance of nearly 300 delegates at 
the opening session revealed a surprisingly 
large representation of trust officials from 
trust companies and banks located in the 
Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain groups 
of states, administering private and court 
trusts estimated at approximately four bil- 
lions, of which one-half is held in California 
alone. The conference was opened by Gen- 
eral Chairman R. M. Sims who turned over 
the gavel to W. J. Kieferdorf, vice-president 
and trust officer of the Bank of Italy. After 
welcoming addresses by C. E. Stanton in 
behalf of the mayor of the city and by W. F. 
Morrish, president of the California Bank- 
ers Association, the actual work of the ¢on- 
ference was taken up. 

The first conference speaker was Will C. 
Wood, superintendent of banks of California. 
$y way of preface he outlined the great 
growth and the responsibilities which in- 
here in trust management; reciting also the 
growth of trust business in California and 
frankly discussing some of the problems 
arising from duality of supervision, exam- 
ination and granting of trust powers be- 
tween state and federal authorities. (See 
page 617.) 

Ralph Stone, chairman of the board of 
the Detroit and Security Trust Company, 
who came all the way from Detroit to ad- 
dress the conference on “The Trust Depart- 
ment—Making It Efficient and Profitable” re- 
ceived rounds of applause when he arose to 
speak and also at the conclusion of his splen- 
did paper which is reproduced elsewhere in 
this issue of Trust CoMPANIEs. The basic 
feature of his address was a chart showing 
a flexible plan to set up an administration 
for trust departments. His prescription for 
profitable operation was predicated upon 
quality of service, efficient and economical 
administration rather than exaction of high 
fees. 

Teo S. Chandler, 


president of the Cali- 
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fornia Trust Company of Los Angeles, in 
his very practical paper on “Analysis and 
Review of Trust Investments,’ which is re- 
produced elsewhere in this issue of Trust 
COMPANIES, placed particular upon 
the responsibilities which attach to the 
holding and investment of trust funds, main- 
taining constant analysis, study of market 
values as well as present and prospective 
earning capacity. He defined the dual obliga- 
tion to conserve and increase principal for 
remaindermen and income for life 
tenant as based upon practical and legal 
aspects. 


stress 
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Setting Up and Keeping Records of Trust 
Transactions 

The different stages of accounting and 
operation in setting up a specific voluntary 
or private trust, were traced in the course 
of an excellent paper presented by Frank 
L. Lougher, assistant trust officer of the 
Anglo-California Trust Company of San 
Francisco. After all preliminary arrange- 
ments pertaining to the creation of the trust 
there is presented the importance of accu- 
rate, simple and clear records. The speaker 
described the two approved systems of in- 
dexing trust business, namely the alphabeti- 
cal and the numerical system with auxiliary 
record for numbering accounts. The “trust 
register” then enters into the picture, fol- 
lowed by the maintenance of a perpetual or 
daily diary, the entries of which are taken 
from the original documents. The use of 
index cards was next described in conneec- 
tion with the numerical system, embracing 
index of all securities and real property. 
After completing index and tickler files the 
setup calls for ledger sheets which should 
preferably be of the loose-leaf form. 

After dealing with the accounting 
recording operations, Mr. Lougher devoted 
attention to necessary audit control which 
begins with careful examination of the trust 
agreement and is carried through the vari- 
ous proceedings of handling the trust, in- 
cluding investments, income, disbursements, 
etc. The speaker dwelt at some length on 
the handling of investments, their legal oc 
non-legal status, character of trust instruc- 
tions, changing, holding or selling invest- 
ments and taxability of investments. Mr. 
Lougher also discussed the question of resi- 
dence of the trustor, in private or living 
trusts, in determining whether or not securi- 
ties under the trust are subject to being re- 
ported or declared. Monthly or annual 
statements to the maker of the trust or bene- 
ficiaries, continued the speaker, are subject 
to the same care as are reports to the govern- 
ment. In conclusion Mr. Lougher described 
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the method of final accounting, distribution 
and termination of the trust. 


Story of a Successful Trust Development Plan 

A rather unique and distinctive plan for 
securing new trust business, which has been 
successfully developed by the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, was de- 
scribed at the Trust Conference by Vice- 
president L. H. Roseberry of that company. 
“The message of our trust service,” said Mr. 
Roseberry, “is carried through our branches 
by the coordinated efforts of the branch 
bank managers and specially trained trust 
advisers working under central control from 
the head office. Each trust adviser is as- 
signed from five to twelve or thirteen sepa- 
rate branches. Before a branch is assigned 
and actual work is started therein by a trust 
adviser much preparatory work is done. Not 
only does the bank start an intensive cam- 
paign of advertising in the local papers ad- 
jacent to such branches but a number of 
special signed articles by the vice-president 
in charge of the trust department are run 
for a period of several weeks in such papers. 
The day is then fixed for the “trust opening” 
in such branch and invitations in the form 
of a special letter signed by the manager of 
such branch are mailed to a large list of 
trust prospects in the community. In every 
instance at these meetings the capacity of 
the bank has been taxed to the utmost. The 


A. L. LaTHROP 


Secretary and Trust Officer, Union Bank and Trust Com- 
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audiences have varied from 100 in the small 
branches to as high as 850 in the larger ones, 

“The direct and immediate results of these 
meetings are highly productive. The con- 
tinued efforts of the managers, employees 
and trust advisers have sustained the num- 
ber of conferences and the volume of new 
business beyond our expectations. Our trust 
representatives on the average are closing 
from a million and a quarter to a million 
and a half dollars’ worth of business each 
month. In the month of March last one 
representative closed nearly $5,000,000 of 
business and had $15,000,000 pending.” 

The subject of life insurance trusts was 
treated by one of the ablest exponents in the 
country, namely John Reynolds, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company of Detroit, 
Mich., who has preached the gospel of co- 
operation between trust officers and life un- 
derwriters throughout the country. The 
delegates listened with close interest as Mr. 
Reynolds unfolded the various steps and 
methods by means of which the trust com- 
pany with which he is associated has _ be- 
come one of the most successful in creating 
life insurance trust business and fostering 
mutual contacts with underwriters. The 
speaker made it plain to his hearers that 
true progress in this new type of service is 
not to be based upon any idea of competition 
but of coordinating the experience and the 
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TRUST OFFICER 


A man who has had long and 
practical experience in Trust 
Company work, and as Trust 
Officer, due to a consolidation, 
wishes to make a new con- 
nection. 

Address A. B. X., Trust 
Companies Magazine, 55 Lib- 
erty St., New York City. 





respective values which resided in trust 
service and the growth of life insurance. 


Escrow Safeguards and Practices 
“Eserow Safeguards and 
Practices” was ably handled at the Con- 
ference by F. J. Brickwedel, vice-president 
of the Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust 
Company of San Francisco. In approach- 
ing the subject Mr. Brickwedel emphasized 
the point that a trust company, in acting as 
an escrow holder, ought always to aim at 
a restriction of its liability arising from 
willful misconduct or gross negligence. He 
cited a number of situations in which an 
escrow holder may become liable and re- 
viewed recognized practices and safeguards 
as to their adequacy to protect the escrow 
holder. Mr. Brickwedel outlined the con- 
siderations involved in acceptance of an 
escrow and described the requisites of a 
pure escrow; the necessity of examining the 
terms and conditions of escrow instructions ; 
invalidity of transactions as to which an 
escrow service may be sought and conditions 
requiring scrutiny. 

One of the addresses at the conference 
from which delegates derived some exce!l- 
lent “pointers” was that submitted by A. L. 
Grutze, secretary and trust officer of the 
Title and Trust Company of Portland, Ore., 
which is reproduced on page 599 of this 
issue of Trust CoMPANIES Magazine. Mr. 
Grutze described the successful policy de- 
veloped by the company with which he is 
associated in carrying enlightenment and 
practical knowledge, first to members of 
the legal profession and next to those con- 
cerned in protection of their estates or its 
distribution, as to approved clauses in the 
writing of wills and trust instruments. The 
plan employed by Mr. Grutze has com- 
manded the approval of the lawyers of his 
city and state as showing the way to bring- 
ing into sound alignment the best experience 
in both legal and administrative work in 
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Experienced in Trust 
Department Work 


Young man with ten years’ experience in 
Trust Department accounting, capable of 
taking charge or otherwise becoming useful 
in clerical work in growing institution, or 
installing a machine for bookkeeping, is 
available at a reasonable salary. Can 
furnish best of recommendations as to 
ability and character from past employers. 
Present location, Ohio. Address L. K.., 
Trust Companies Magazine, 55 Liberty 
St., New York City. 








connection with the writing as well as car- 
rying out testamentary and trust provisions. 


Transfer in Registration of Securities 

Nearly one entire session of the confer- 
ence was taken up in the discussion of “Prin- 
ciples and Practice Governing Transfers and 
Registration of Stock,” by that past master 
on this phase of trust service, David P. Con- 
don, registrar of The Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company of New York. Mr. Condon’s 
contribution was in fact a treatise rather 
than an address, going into practically every 
one of the numerous phases of responsibility 
and practice attending transfer and regis- 
trar procedure. What was most noteworthy 
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is that the conclusions presented by Mr. 
Condon are based upon many years of ac- 
tual experience. 


Perpetuities and Restraints Upon Alienation 

“Perpetuities and Restraints Upon Aliena- 
tion’? was the subject of a carefully prepared 
paper presented by Adolph B. Canelo, Jr., 
assistant trust attorney of the Bank of Italy 
of San Francisco. Mr. Canelo avoided the 
legal technicalities of the subject and di- 
rected his attention mainly to a demonstra- 
tion of the rule of common law with an 
analysis of the present day doctrine in the 
State of California, interpreted in the light 
of statutory enactments and judicial deci- 
sions and a passing reference to the practi- 
cal questions involved in the trust officer’s 
application of these rules. 

Summarizing legislative and judicial de- 
cisions in California, Mr. Canelo said in 
part: 

“We conclude that the constitutional and 
legislative enactments as interpreted by the 
judicial decisions of this state establish as 
law (1) that the suspension of the power 
of alienation commences in a will or testa- 
mentary trust, with the death of the testa- 
tor, and in a living trust at the time of its 
creation, even though the right to revoke be 
reserved by the trustor; (2) that the limit 
of the duration of such suspension is the 


Be 
E. J. NoLan 


Merchants National Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles 


President, 
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lifetime of a person or persons in being at 
the time of such commencement of suspen- 
sion, with the exception of the aforemen- 
tioned twenty-five year trust period, the con- 
stitutionality of which is still doubtful; (3) 
that the prohibition against such suspension 
applies to personal property as well as real 
property; and (4) that where both valid 
and invalid provisions are contained in a 
trust, all constituting a single plan or scheme 
intimately connected and interwoven, the 
trust is void in its entirety. 

“While I have set out in the foregoing 
analysis the time limit to the entrusting of 
an estate, I am constrained in conclusion 
to refer to the moral questions involved, 
which in importance, rank with the legal 
considerations. It seems almost unneces- 
sary to admonish against encouraging pro- 
visions which by any possible construction 
might be found violative of the law of the 
jurisdiction involved. This conclusion is ob- 
vious in the light of the sanction placed upon 
the rule of law, for the penalty for non- 
observance is severe. When we realize that 
a plan for trust protection over the estate 
given any number of beneficiaries, perfect 
in every other detail, might nevertheless fail, 
because an overly ambitious trustor is too 
zealous in his program of protection of an- 


other beneficiary, we understand fully the 
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WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL, CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 


seriousness of properly advising against any 
possible infraction of this rule. Again, from 
a practical standpoint no man has a right 
to place unreasonable restrictions upon the 
fair enjoyment by his heirs of the estate to 
which they succeed. Protection is the rea- 
son and the only valid reason for a trust 
and when the reason does the 
rule. 


ceases, SO 


Important Obligation of Trusteeship 

“A trust company has an important duty 
to perform, in extending its guiding influ- 
ence over the financial destinies of those 
not so fortunately equipped in learning or 
experience. Circumstances alter cases, but 
reason must always temper the rule. To 
recommend a trust simply for the sake o* 
tying up property, is to travesty truth and 
ridicule reason. Protection must be the 
keynote and a trust officer does his own 
institution as well as all other corporate 
trustees an irreparable wrong when he en- 
courages the entrusting of an estate for any 
reason save protection. One can conceive 
of a man’s desire to place his estate in trust 
so long as his wife shall survive, to protect 
her from the hazards attendant upon her 
inexperienced investment; one can under- 
stand the continuance of the trust there- 
after for the children, until each shall have 
attained the age of thirty, thirty-five or 
even forty years, with its usual maturity of 
discretion; one can even understand con- 
tinuing a trust through the lifetime of a 
son or daughter where incompetence, ill 
health or other peculiar circumstance might 
require, but one finds it very difficult to 
conceive of any legitimate excuse for a fur- 
ther extension of the suspension of aliena- 
tion even though permitted by law. 

“The corporate trustee answers a decidec. 
ly useful purpose. In fact its existence has 
become a matter of necessity. It has no 
substitute. It has extensive capabilities, but 
it likewise has its duties and one of the 
gravest of these is its duty not to violate 


Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 





the confidence in it reposed. That duty is 
positive as well as negative. Not only should 
a trust officer refrain from suggesting a 
trust where the usefulness of such a _ limi- 
tation is questionable in his opinion but the 
duty is positive in that it requires him to 
discourage any prospect who seeks to en- 
trust an estate to no good purpose. The 
short-sighted policy of encouraging trusts 
beyond these limits, if pursued, will soon 
sour potential trustors from utilizing the 
valuable fiduciary services of corporate trus- 
tees in any capacity. Such a policy is not 
and it cannot come to good.” 


Fiduciary Insurance and Tax Problems 
One of the most valuable papers presented 


J. K. McGuigan 


Vice-president and Trust Officer, United{Security Bank and 
Trust Co., San Francisco,' Cal. 
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at the conference was that on “Insurance 
Problems of Fiduciaries,’ by A. V. Godsave, 
assistant vice-president of the National Bank 
of Commerce in Seattle. This subject called 
forth a great deal of research from original 
sources and correspondence and Mr. God- 
save doubtless has given to the trust fra- 
ternity the most comprehensive and instruc- 
tive study of this subject of fiduciary insur- 
ance protection that has yet been available. 
(See page 579.) 

The tax situation as affecting fiduciaries 
and banks, both in California and in 
federal requirements, was splendidly cov- 
ered in a paper by Vincent K. Butler, Jr., 
attorney of the American Trust Company of 
San Francisco. The references to the bank 
tax embroglio derived timely value both 
because of the constitutional amendment 
subjected to California voters at the last 
election and the situation created by Su- 
preme Court decisions and attempts to re 
vise Section 5219 of the Federal Revised 
Statutes governing the manner in which 
states may tax national banks. 

Other practical interest at 
the conference were by Maurice E. Harrison 
of the law firm of Brobeck, Phleger and Har- 
rison on ‘Trustee Requirements in Inden- 
tures Securing Bond Issues;” Bruce H. 
Grigsby, vice-president of the Los Angeles- 
First National Bank on “Inheritance Taxes 
on Beneficial Interests of Life Tenants and 
Remaindermen ;” Varien S. Green, trust offi- 
cer of the National Bank of Commerce of 
Tacoma, Wash., on “Joint Tenancies and 
Tenancies in Common;” and by C. Nelson 
Hackett, trust officer of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia on “Attestation and Execution of In- 
struments.” 

Two demonstrations in dialogue on “Land- 
ing the Customer,” were presented at the 
conference. One was by William Rhodes 
Hervey, vice-president of the Los Angeles- 
First National Trust and Savings Bank, who 
assumed the role of trust officer and Bruce 
H. Grigsby, vice-president of the same bank, 
who took the part of customer. The other 
demonstration was conducted by Senator 
L. H. Roseberry, vice-president of the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles and by Horace Runkle, trust adviser, 
as customer. 

“Trust Service Publicity’ was the sub- 
ject which was interestingly handled by 
Homer Guck, general manager of the San 
Francisco Examiner, who was until recently 
vice-president in charge of public relations 
at the Union Trust Company of Detroit. 
Mr. Guek gave an illuminating picture of 
the manner in which public and educational 
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C. SUMNER JAMES 
Vice-president, Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


matters are handled at the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit, including the conduct 
of an annual scholarship contest, publica- 
tion of a monthly business and financial re- 
view magazine, use of radio, staging of 
symphony concerts and other means of pub- 
lic contact, all of which yielded material 
which received generous space. 

Among those who participated in the con- 
ference was Reuben A. Lewis, Jr., who was 
warmly greeted as the newly appointed 
deputy manager of the Trust Company Di- 
vision of the American Bankers Association. 
Mr. Lewis outlined Division plans for the 
ensuing year and brought assurances of ac- 
tive cooperation from Division headquarters. 

The time of the conference not 
taken up with sessions was filled with a 
round of entertainments, and _ sightseeing. 
Ample facilities were provided for golfers 
at local clubs and tours were provided for 
numerous points of scenic interest. <A large 
part of the delegates attended the football 
game between the University of California 
and the University of Southern California 
at the Berkeley stadium. 

of % 
The Potter Title & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh shows deposits of $8,864,000, an 
increase of over $100,000 since the previous 
statement. 

The Security Bank and Trust Company 
has been chartered at Maysville, Ky., with 
capital of $100,000 and surplus of $50,000. 
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Seattle Title Trust 
Company 


Title and Trust Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Based upon an experience of over twenty 
years, this company offers exceptional fa- 
cilities in handling trusts, escrows, bond in- 
vestments, title insurance and mortgage 
loans. Correspondence invited. 


Capital, Surplus and Reserve 
over $900,000 
Trust Responsibility over 29,000.000 
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travelers Cheque 


Sales to 


winter voyagers 


ROM being a luxury for the few, 

winter travel has become so popu- 

lar with Americans that more than 
one hundred cruises left our shores for 
warmer climes last winter. 


Winter voyagers are all Travelers 
Cheque prospects. Because they are 
away from home for long periods it is 
naturally necessary for them to have 
not only plenty of funds, but sa/e funds. 
On shore excursions in semi-civilized 
areas they must have money that is 
spendable at all times. 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
meet these requirements. Not only are 
they safe and spendable everywhere, 
but in addition they introduce the trav- 
eler to the network of American Express 
offices throughout the world. At these 
offices the Helpful Hand of American 
Express service smooths the pathway 
and makes happier the journeys of 
your patrons. 


The winter cruise program for the 
coming season is greater than ever be- 
fore and the possibilities for Travelers 
Cheque sales are correspondingly in- 
creased. Besides the profitable sales 
transaction, bankers find good-will 
value results from introducing their 
depositors to the Helpful Hand of 
service which 


goes with anywhere 


Am#RICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 


seb de able everywhere 


ovis mship 
tickets, hotel 
reservations, itin- 
eraries, Cruises 
and tours planned 
and booked to any 
bart of the world 
by the American 
Express Travel 
Department. 
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SOME WAYS 
aan When your | 
BANKS customers require 
an |) “es 
Information : 
Information 





Investment 
Information 
Foreign Banking 
Facilities 
Bankers 
Acceptances 
Trust 
Services 
Purchase or 


Sale of Stocks 
or Bonds 


Being in close daily touch with 
all important markets at home 
and abroad, we are able to fur- 
nish our banking connections 
with practically any desired in- 
formation promptly. Our care- 
fully chosen correspondents 
throughout the world are sound 
sources of information upon 
which we can call at any time 


Marketing _ in your interests. 
Information 4 

Personal 

Service 


The Seaboard 
National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 











MAIN OFFICE: BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS, NEW YORK 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short, term obligations 

have beens purchased by more 

than, six thousand banks in 
thes United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office * BROADWAY at 57 TH ST. * New York City 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 


Profits 


$52,156,000 





LECTURES ON ESTATE MANAGEMENT 

FOR LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
The Fidelity Union Trust Company of New- 
ark, N. J., has initiated a series of weekly 
meetings at which lectures will be presented 
on various phases of estate management and 
to assist life underwriters of the Newark 
area with the essentials of life insurance 
protection through the creation of life in- 
surance trusts. The lectures comprehend 
descent and distribution, wills, voluntary and 
testamentary trusts, effect of taxation of 
trusts and estates, executorship, preparation 
of an estate plan, ete. 

At the conclusion of the course, a notebook 
will be distributed by the Fidelity Union 
to those who have attended, which will con- 
tain such data as: Copies of the six talks 
given, forms of personal and business life 
insurance trust agreements, a description of 
the fees charged for various types of trust 
service, a memorandum of inheritance tax 
rates and tables showing the total tax liabil- 
ity of estates of various sizes, reprints of 
the publicity matter endorsing life insurance 
which the Fidelity Union Trust Company has 
published from time to time, and a brief 
description of a life insurance library which 





the trust company is establishing for the 
use of Newark underwriters. 

The speakers to address the meetings in- 
clude D. L. Campbell of Hood, Lafferty & 
Campbell, general counsel for the Fidelity 
Union; Edward Schickhaus, assistant trust 
officer ; William J. Crean, assistant trust offi- 
cer, and Leopold A. Chambliss, assistant 
secretary and treasurer. 





GAINS MADE BY PLAINFIELD TRUST 
COMPANY 


Frequently described as a “model com- 
munity trust company,” the Plainfield Trust 
Company of Plainfield, N. J., has developed 
an exceptional volume of both banking and 
trust business. The latest financial state- 
ment shows banking resources of $23,328,- 
411; deposits, $20,168,802; capital, $650,000 ; 
surplus, $1,000,000, and undivided profits, 
$315,418. The trust department reports as- 
sets under administration amounting to 
$13,618,108. 


The North Park & Dodd Trust Company 
has opened for business at East Orange, N. J. 
with Judge John C. Howe as president. 
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NEW HOME OF INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY OF PROVIDENCE, 
R. I., Is OUTSTANDING STRUCTURE IN NEW ENGLAND 


WARFING all adjoining structures 
and its imposing heights visible for 
many miles around, the new building 

recently completed for the Industrial Trust 
Company of Providence, R. I., vies with the 
nearby State Capital building as the crown- 
ing architectural landmark of that city. 
Fronting the station plaza the sky-piercing 
structure, with its setbacks or recesses ex- 
quisitely proportioned to the tapering beacon- 
lighted dome, stands forth in impressive re- 
lief. In its general effect the building is sug- 
gestive of a lofty temple, introducing Gothic 
lines with a fine sense of symmetry. 

The building rises to a height of 420 feet 
and comprises twenty-six stories. The foun- 
dation rests on 3,300 piles and steel cylin- 
ders, reinforced with concrete mats and 
piers. Seven thousand tons of steel were 
used in the framework, 210 carloads of lime- 


stone and ten carloads of Deer Island granite 
for the base. Eagles at the extreme top of 
the building of carved limestone weigh seven 
and a half tons each. There were 3,500,000 
bricks used, 31,000 barrels of cement, electric 
wiring equal to a length of 130 miles and 
telephone wiring wiring equal to 1,000 miles 
in length. Other materials and equipments 
are in proportion with many innovations and 
conveniences introduced for both the bank 
and tenants, including a fine fleet of eleva- 
tors, latest in fire prevention and ventilation. 

The banking interior and equipment are in 
keeping with the impressiveness of the ex- 
terior. The main or upper banking floor 
extends through the equivalent of three ste- 
ries of the building. The spacious banking 
room is marked by dignity and simplicity. 
Entering through heavy bronze doors and 
ascending broad stairs of Roman Travertine 
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CoLossAL DIMENSIONS AND IMPOSING HEIGHT DISTINGUISH THE NEW HOME OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
Trust COMPANY OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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marble, the first striking feature are the 
massive pillars of Belgian black marble on 
either side, relieved by warm background 
with blending of grays, soft brown and quiet 
reds. Next to arrest the eye are the grace- 
ful balconies, the great window at the end 
of the banking lobby, the low graceful coun- 
ters and bronze gratings with inviting al- 
coves in each corner. 
are 


Various departments 
accommodated on the main floors and 
balconies together with quarters for senior 
officers. On a raised balcony is an inviting 
lounge devoted to women customers. There 
are forty tellers’ windows in the upper bank- 
ing room and the public space extends ihe 
length of the building with a width of 31 
feet between counters. 

In all the trust company occupies the 
equivalent of six floors, including the lower 
and upper banking floors, the first and sec- 
ond mezzanines and the second and third 
floors. The trust department which is in 
charge of Vice-president C. Cunliffe Bullock, 
occupies practically all of the second floor 
with ample room for expansion. 
in the basement has an equipment unsur- 
passed in vault engineering with space for 
18,000 boxes and 80 coupon booths. 

Ornamental features of the main banking 
rooms are deserving of note. 


The vault 


Three domes 
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afford space for ornate chandeliers and in 
the center dome at Exchange Place are deco- 
rations symbolical of the four winds and 
four seasons of the year as well as montis 
of the year. A frieze encircles the room 
with medallions and alternating panels por- 
traying distinguished figures in Rhode Island 
history. On the outside of the building are 
carved panels of allegorical and historical 
significance. At both ends of the upper bal- 
conies are large bronze clocks fashioned in 
the form of Egyptian scarabs. 

The Industrial Trust Company, in its his- 
tory and its record of growth as well as ad- 
ministration is worthy of such a magnificent 
setting. The company was founded in 1886 
by the late Samuel P. Colt and has outgrown 
four buildings during its progressive career. 
From rather humble beginnings the company 
has grown to resources of over $160,000,000, 
exclusive of the impressive volume of corpo- 
rate and individual trust business under ad- 
ministration. Beginning with a force of nine 
people the company today has a personnel of 
471 men and women with departments en- 
compassing every type of banking and trust 
service. Among the oldest staff members 
are Vice-president Joshua M. Addeman, who 
was with the company when it was founded 
in 1886. Ward E. Smith, now a vice-presi- 
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A ViIEw oF MarRBLE STAIRCASE AND SPACIOUS BANKING QUARTERS IN THE NEW HOME OF THE IN- 


DUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY OF PROVIDENCE. 


COUNTERS TAKE THE PLACE OF OLD-FASHIONED 


GRILL AND CAGES. 
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dent of the bank, was a member of the bank 
staff soon after it occupied quarters in the 
National Exchange Bank Building in 1887. 
Waldo M. Place, another member of the bank 
staff at that time, is still with the company, 
now being treasurer of the Rhode Island 
Safe Deposit Company, a subsidiary. 


NEW YORK COURT RULES ON TAX FREE 
COVENANT. BONDS 

A decision was recently rendered by the 
United States District Court of the South- 
ern District of New York in the case of 
Union Pacific Railroad Company vs. Bogers, 
in which it was held that a corporation pay- 
ing two per cent of the tax free covenant 
interest on its bonds is not entitled to re- 
cover refund under the Revenue Act of 1924. 
The railroad corporation having outstand- 
ing tax free covenant bonds paid as a tax 
to the government two per cent of the tax 
free covenant interest paid by it during 1923 
to individuals and partnerships holding such 
bonds. Twenty-five per cent of this amount 
was paid until protest, the corporation claim- 
ing that under the Revenue Act of 1924 pro- 
viding for a 25 per cent credit or refund to 
1923 taxpayers it should be entitled to a 
refund of this part of the tax. Upon re- 
fusal of the Collector of Internal Revenue 
to refund the 25 per cent the corporation 
brought an action in the Federal Court to 
recover it, arguing that under the Act of 
1921 the corporation was the actual taxpayer 
as to the 2 per cent of the tax free covenant 





interest and was, therefore, entitled to the 
refund. The government argued that the 


corporation was merely a withholding agent 
and that the owner of the 
taxpayer. 

The court held, that the corporation was 
not entitled to the refund claimed since 
the intent of the Act of 1924 was to benefit 
the taxpayer and that the corporation was 
not a taxpayer but a withholding agent. The 
court argued that when an individual filed 
his 1923 income tax return it should have 
included income from tax free covenant 
bonds and the tax paid at the source would 
be deductible from the net amount he him- 
self was required to pay with the result that 
if both the taxpayer and the withholding 
corporation were permitted a refund the 
government would be subjected to two deduc- 
tions of 25 per cent on the same item of 
income; and further that the corporation re- 
ceived a higher price for its bonds by reason 
of the covenant so the taxpayer ultimately 
paid the tax in the higher price of the bond 
and, therefore, the corporation had no ground 
for relief. 


bonds was the 
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Growing with 
Pittsburgh 


The steady progress of 
Commonwealth for the last 
quarter century gives every 
assurance to out-of-town 
interests that their affairs 
will be well cared for when 
committed to us. We know 


Pittsburgh. 


Commonwealth Trust 
Company 


OF PITTSBURGH 


Capital $1,500,000 Surplus $1,500,000 








ELECTED PRESIDENT OF FIRST NA- 
TIONAL OF PITTSBURGH 

The board of directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank at Pittsburgh recently elected 
Frank F. Brooks president, to succeed the 
late Lawrence E. Sands. Mr. Brooks has 
been the senior vice-president of the First 
National Bank for the last fourteen years. 
Since his graduation from Yale University in 
1896 he has devoted his entire time to bank- 
ing in the Pittsburgh district, having been 
with the Colonial Trust Company and the 
eld Pennsylvania Trust Company. He is a 
member of the board and executive commit- 
tee of the Peoples Savings & Trust Company. 

Other changes at the First National were 
the election of Clyde C. Taylor as senior 
vice-president and cashier; P. W. Morgan as 
vice-chairman of the board, and Henry K. 
Holmes as assistant to the president. 


The Lincoln National Bank and Trust 
Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., reports re- 
sourees of $14,942,532; deposits, $11,664,220; 
capital, $1,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $1,159,888. 

The First National Bank of Princeton, 
N. J., shows resources of $5,675,810; de- 
posits, $4,526,000; capital, $200,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $253,958. 
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Inheritance Tax Attorneys, Associated 


Counsel specializing in Inheritance Tax law, whose services in 
their respective States are available particularly to attorneys 
and corporate fiduciaries throughout the country 


Cooperation with Inheritance Tax Service of Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Loose Leaf Division of Corporation Trust Company. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Joseph F. McCloy, 117 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, T. G. Thompson, Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Treasurer, John L. McMaster, 27 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 
George Cutler, 18 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Ralph W. Smith, Hellman Bank Building, Los Angeles, “Cs eg 


Executive Director—Leo Brady, 120 Broadway, New York 
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LECTURES ON TRUST SERVICE FOR 
WOMEN 

Realizing the interest which women today 
are taking in financial matters and in in- 
vestments, the Union Trust Company of De- 
troit is conducting a series of lectures, held 
on successive Wednesdays, in the directors’ 
room of the old Union Trust building. At 
these lectures, officers of the trust company 
will explain various phases of financial serv- 
ice. The speakers and their subjects will be 
as follows: John N. Stalker, vice-president, 
Union Trust Company, “How a Trust Com- 
pany Can Serve You”; Joel H. Prescott, vice- 
president, “Your Will and Your Trust’; Roy 
©. Carpenter, assistant manager, bond de- 
partment, “Investments for Women’; John 
A. Reynolds, vice-president, “Property Man- 
agement.” 

The wives of directors and officers act as 
hostesses and patronesses at the tea which 
is served in connection with each of these 
lectures. Mrs. Frank W. Blair, wife of the 
_ president of the Union Trust Company, Mrs. 
John N. Stalker and Mrs. Henry H. Sanger, 
wife of the president of the National Bank 
of Commerce, act as hostesses. 


The Bancitaly Corporation has a _ Pitts- 
burgh office in the Union National Bank 
building with D. A. Homan in charge. 











We Invite 


New York 
Deposit Accounts 
of 
Banks in other Cities 


to whom the personal attention 


ot our executives is at 
all times available. 


FIDELITY TRUST 
COMPANY 


OF NEw YORK 
MAIN OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY 


Chambers St. at W. Broadway William St. at John Street 


Liberty St. at West Street Seventeen Battery Place 


Resources over Sixty Millions 











CEREMONY AT THE COMPLETION OF STRUCTURAL WORK ON THE NEW UNION TRUST COMPANY 
BUILDING OF DETROIT, AT WHICH WORKMEN WERE AWARDED THIRTY PRIZES OF $100 EacH 
FoR SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by E. J. REILLY, Trust Officer Fulton Trust Company, New York 





[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. | 


STOCK TRANSFERS 
(An intended transfer of stock which 
conveyed rights to dividends but pro- 
vided that voting rights were reserved 
and certificates remained in name and 
possession of the donor was complete 
and valid.) 

This was a proceeding for a redetermina- 
tion of a deficiency in estate taxes. In July, 
1918, decedent and his wife had executed a 
written agreement under which decedent 
stated that “for good and sufficient considera- 
tion I hereby transfer and give to my wife” 
certain shares of stock subject to the limita- 
tions that during decedent’s lifetime the 
stock was to remain in his name on the 
books of the corporation and the voting 
and “all other privileges,’ excepting the own- 
ership of income from same should remain 
with decedent. 

Federal and New York State stock trans- 
fer stamps for the amount of shares re- 
ferred to therein were duly affixed to the 
agreement and the stamps were canceled by 
the decedent. At the same time decedent 
wrote the corporation that he had trans- 
ferred to his wife the title to the shares in 
question, that he was keeping the certificates 
and requested the corporation to credit his 
wife’s account with all dividends on the 
stock. There was no contention that the 
gift was made in contemplation of death 
but it was urged that no gift of the stock 
was consummated because it was not shown 
that there was a delivery of the certificates 
and because there was no transfer on the 
books of corporation. 

Held, that the estate could recover the 
amount paid the government on the value 
of the stock, for the stock was no part of 
decedent’s estate at the time of his death. 
The restrictions that the stock should re- 
main on the books of the company in de- 
ceased’s name during his lifetime and that 
the voting and other privileges except the 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


ownership of income should remain with 
deceased, were not inconsistent with the 
words of transfer and gift. All that dece- 
dent had after the execution of the deed of 
gift was in effect an irrevocable power of 
attorney to exercise the voting and other 
privileges which attached to the stock. There 
was nothing which he would pass on to. 
others as a part of his estate—Foster vs. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue U. SBS. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 





EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 

(Car trust certificates which specify 
that payments shall only be made from 
funds received from a particular source 
are not negotiable instruments as defined 
by the Negotiable Instruments Law.) 

The question in this case was the nego- 
tiability of certain equipment trust certifi- 
cates payable to bearer or to registered 
owner. The question arose under the Uni- 
form Negotiable Instruments Law. ‘The 
certificates provided that the trustee, under 
a certain agreement and lease between the 
director general of railroad, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, “hereby certifies 
that the bearer, * * * is entitled to an inter- 
est of $1,000 in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Equipment Trust of 1920. * * both prin- 
cipal and dividends being payable in gold 

but only from and out of rentals re- 
ceived from a certain lease of railroad 
equipment by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, Trustee, to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, made in and by the 
aforesaid agreement and lease. This certifi- 
cate is one of an issue of 58,412 certificates 
for $1,000 each * * * all issued under said 
agreement, under which said railroad equip- 
ment and said lease thereof are held by 
said trustee in trust for the equal benefit of 
the holders of the interests represented by 
said certificates, to which agreement and 
lease, filed with the trustee at its office in 
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the city of New York, reference is made for 


a further statement of the rights of the 
holder hereof hereunder.” 
It was held, that the certificates were 


not negotiable for they were not ‘“‘uncondi- 
tional promises or orders to pay sum certain 
in money” as provided by the Negotiable 
Instruments Law. The certificates on their 
face stated a condition materially effecting 
payment and also by apt reference consti- 
tuted agreement and an essential to 
the full understanding of the nature and ex- 
tent of the promise to pay. Held, further. 
that the guarantee of the Pennsylvania Ruail- 
road Company to unconditionally pay was 


lease 





not that of the maker and did not render 
the non-negotiable trust certificates nego- 
tiable.—Fidelity & Deposit Company of 


Maryland Andrews, 


Michigan. 


Us. Supreme Court of 


TENANTS IN COMMON 
(A notation on a stock certificate at- 
tempting to confer a vested right of dis- 

posal in the survivor was invalid as a 

testamentary disposition executed with- 

out legal formalities.) 

This case involved the ownership of cer- 
tain stock certificates upon which appeared 
the following notation: “This is to certify 
that James Hutchison and Letitia Hutchi- 
son, as tenants in common of undivided 
equal interests for their respective lives, 
remainder in the whole to their survivor, 
is the owner of ten fully paid and non-assess- 
able shares of the par value of one hundred 
dollars ($100) each of preferred stock, etc.” 
It appeared that the parties names therein 
were husband and wife and had owned all 
their property jointly, inciuding a savings 
account; that meney withdrawn from such 
account was applied in payment of the stock 
herein involved. 

Held, that the interest of Letitia Hutchi- 
son in said shares of stock was limited to 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Dailly Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 
COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 
Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 








one-half and the 
James Liutchison 


one-half belonging to 
during his lifetime must 
be regarded as part of the assets of his 
estate. The court said that the notation 
appearing upon the certificates alone deter- 
mined the respective rights of the parties; 
that no right or power was conferred upon 
Letitia Hutchison by the notation to dis- 
pose of the one-half interest vested in James 
Hutchison during their joint lives; that its 
language sought to confer upon Letitia Hut- 
chison as survivor the ownership of the one- 
half interest belonging to her husband; that 
that right was not conferred upon her until 
his death and was, therefore, nothing more 
or less than a testamentary disposition with- 
out the formalities prescribed by law for the 
making and executing of a last will and 
testament. This attempt was futile and of 
no binding force and effect. Held, further, 
by way of dictum, that had the notation ap- 
pearing upon these shares of stock ¢Con- 
tained a provision empowering either party 


to dispose of the stock, that such power 
would have conferred a vested interest.— 
In re Hutchison (Court of Appeals, Ohio. 


Decided October 22, 1928.) 


TAX RULING ENHANCES INCOME TO 
ESTATE BENEFICIARIES 

A recent ruling of interest to New York 
trust companies and banks was handed down 
by the New York State Tax Commission 
which permits the deposit of guaranteed first 
mortgage certificates bearing 5144 per cent 
interest to secure to the state the payment 
of transfer taxes under certain contingen- 
cies. The list of approved securities hereto- 
fore was limited to deposit of certain in- 
vestments which yield on an average 4 per 
cent or less. Substitution of guaranteed 
first mortgage certificates earns for benefi- 
ciaries under wills and unsettled estates the 
difference in yield up to 5% per cent. 
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This Company Knows 
The Mohawk Valley 


Fror 27 years, the Utica Trust 
& Deposit Company has con- 


stantly aided in the development 


of the great industrial empire of 
upstate New York. 


Naturally this company is 
equipped to give other banks 
having business in the Mohawk 
Valley an intelligent correspon- 
dent service based on first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 


UTICA TRUST 


& DEPOSIZ, 


Utiea 


Fics 


“COMPANY 


New York 








NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
TO ACQUIRE ELLIS ADDING-TYPE- 
WRITER COMPANY 

Frederick B. Patterson, president of the 
National Cash Register Company, announces 
that the company has obtained options on 
substantially all the outstanding stock of the 
Ellis Adding Typewriter Company, of New- 
ark,, N. J.. and that a meeting of the stock- 
holders of N. C. R. will be called for Decem- 
ber 6th to authorize the creation and 
ance of 90,000 additional shares of common 
Class A stock to be applied to the exercise 
of the option. 

The Ellis Company has for 
years been manufacturing a 
typewriter-adding machine, which is attain- 
ing wide use as an accounting, billing and 
bookkeeping machine in financial and _ busi- 
ness houses. The signficance of the acquisi- 
tion of the Ellis Company by the National 
Cash Register Company is indicated in the 
following statement by Mr. Patterson. “We 
anticipate that the sales of our accounting 
machine division with the acquisition of the 
Ellis machine and with the new machines in 
development at our factory, would in the 
near future equal the sales of this corpora- 
tion’s strictly cash register business.” 


issu- 


a number of 
combination 


A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT IN AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

The Malden Trust Company of 
Mass., recently reserved a full page display 
space in its local newspapers to feature a 
remarkable airplane photograph of Malden. 
The photograph covers not only the broad 
sweep of territory, but brings into distinct 
relief every public building, churches, schools, 
banks, apartment houses 


Malden, 


, residences and fac- 


tories. In its general effect and remarkable 
detail the photograph tells the story of Mal- 
den as a city of business and homes much 


better than words could 
The classic lines and 

building occupied by the 
pany are clearly 
view. 


possibly describe. 
proportions of the 
Malden Trust Com- 
visible in the airplane 


Noel Rush, formerly 
succeeded the late Earl S. 
of the Lincoln Bank & 
Louisville, Ky. 

A history of school savings banking in 


vice-president, has 
Gwin as president 
Trust Company, 


the United States, prepared by W. Espey 
Albig, deputy manager American Bankers 


Association, has been issued in booklet form 
by the Savings Bank Division of the asso- 
ciation. 
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HANDSOME NEW HOME FOR THE CAMDEN SAFE DEPOSIT 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Contracts have been awarded and actual 
work has commenced on the attractive new 
home for the Camden Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company to occupy the central site at the 
northeast corner of Broadway and Market 
streets in Camden, N. J. Demolition of five 
houses is necessary to make room for the 
new building, the exterior of which will be 
of Deer Island granite and the general ar- 
chitecture of the Florentine palace style. 
The plot has a frontage of 92 feet on Market 
street and: 120 feet on Broadway. 

The plans call for a floor below street 
level where two large vaults will be in- 
stalled bysthe York Safe & Lock Company. 
The main entrance will be on Market street 
with the president’s office and space for other 
officers on the left. On the right are private 
rooms for women patrons and other portions 
of the main floor will provide for savings. 
Christmas club and thrift departments as 
well as loan and collection desks and rooms 
for customers and conferences. The center 


of the banking room is reserved for the 
“island plan” with provision for fifteen tell- 
ers and information desks. The interior of 
the main banking room will be finished in 
Roman, Antique and Sienna Travertine, the 
floor being relieved by Cardiff green marble 
edging. 

There will be two mezzanines for conference 
rooms and accommodation of other depart- 
ments. The trust department will occupy 
the second floor and the board room will be 
on the third floor, with provision for clerical 
and accounting staffs. The Webster vacuum 
of steam heating and automatic ventilation 
will be used throughout as well as other 
modern equipment. 


Edward A. Seiter, vice-president of the 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company of Cin 
cinnati, has been elected chairman of the 
council of administration of the Ohio Bank- 
ers Association. 





PLAN OF THE NEW HOME IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION FOR THE CAMDEN SAFE DEPOSIT AND 
Trust COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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A Leading New England Bank 


Ample resources, world-wide connec- 
tions, and nearly a century’s experi- 
ence combine to make this bank an 
unusually desirable correspondent. 


Your New England Business 


Is Invited 


ieee THE 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 
Resources $125,000,000 


SURVEYING THE LOCAL FIELD FOR 
TRUST BUSINESS 

Some interesting information was gleaned 
by the Wheeler Kelly Hagny Trust Company 
of Wichita, Kan., in conducting an advertis- 
ing survey in order to ascertain reaction 
from prospective clients. The campaign ma- 
terial was prepared by H. C. Brady, adver- 
tising manager of the company and from a 
list of 150 selected names replies were re- 
ceived from 48 per cent of the mailing list. 
Some of the pointers gleaned from this sur- 
vey were exceedingly interesting as to the 
attitude toward corporate executors and 
trustees as well as the question of preparing 
wills. 

“A great many valuable things were 
learned from the replies,” says Mr. Brady. 
“A greater percentage of people have wills 
than we thought. According to the survey, 
the average is well above 50 per cent. This 
indicates we should emphasize ‘will revi- 
sion’ quite as much as ‘will making’ in our 
advertising. Of those who have not made 
wills, 87.5 per cent declared they intended 
to do so. This indicates our advertising 
should urge them to do what they intend 
to do and feel they should do, rather than 
merely point out every man’s need for a 
will. 





“One question asked for the motive that 
influenced them to make a will. We fouad 
the strongest appeal is ‘protection to fam- 
ily, next is ‘business judgment,’ next is 
‘desire to have property distributed as I 
wish’ and fourth is ‘the observation of 
other peoples’ troubles... Many other rea- 
sons were given. Those who had not made 
wills, gave as the principal reason, ‘im- 
proper knowledge of how to go about it.’” 





UNION TRUST OF BALTIMORE 

Directors of the Union Trust Company of 
saltimore recently authorized an extra divi- 
dend of 1 per cent and the regular quarterly 
of 5 per cent. Net profits for the quarter 
ended September 30th amounted to $171,- 
728.03. Dividend authorized amounts to 
$90,000 and reserves $15,000, the balance of 
$66,782.03 being added to undivided profits. 





H. H. Harbison, formerly associated with 
the Guaranty Trust Company of Detroit, has 
been appointed assistant secretary and trust 
officer of the Metropolitan Trust Company of 
Highland Park, Mich. 

The Central National Bank of Cleveland 
reports resources of $66,218,000; deposits of 
$50,564,000; capital, $1,800,000; surplus, 
$3,000,000 and undivided profits of $625,335. 


or 
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USE OF DIRECT MAIL TO SECURE BANKING AND TRUST 
BUSINESS 


SUMMARY OF DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS’ CONVENTION 





A trio of excellent papers on the use of 
direct mail in securing new banking and 
trust business were presented at the recent 
annual convention of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertisers Association held at Philadelphia. 
Clinton F, Berry, vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit spoke on “How 
a Trust Company Uses Direct Mail to Se- 
cure Trust Business.” H. Ennis Jones, vice- 
president of the Franklin Trust Company 
of Philadelphia discussed “Direct Mail from 
the Banker’s Viewpoint,’ and C. Delano 
Ames, advertising manager of the Maryland 
Trust Company of Baltimore, spoke on “How 
a Financial Institution Can Use Direct Mail 
to Best Advantage.’ 


Direct Mail Appeal to Trust Prospects 

In describing the experience of the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit with direct mail 
media, Vice-president Berry referred to vari- 
ous publications distributed to prospects, in- 


cluding “The Michigan Business Review,” 
the bi-monthly “Executives Bulletin,’ and 


“The Woman’s Bulletin.” He said in part: 
“For trust services to be used people must 
be selected as prospects who have property. 
That is a fundamental consideration. From 
property tax lists, shareholders’ lists, high- 
grade automobile owners lists, and many 
other ways, lists of likely prospects can be 
built. Above all, however, the most valu- 
able names you can select are those who 
have already transacted business of some 
kind with your institution. It has been 
said, I do not know how truly, that 70 per 
cent of new business comes to banks and 
trust companies from or through existing 
customers. Such a statement indicates the 
necessity of giving a prominent place in 
your lists to your present customers, who 
may be able to use several of your services 
if they are informed regarding them. When- 
ever we have some particular service or 
phase of our service which we wish to bring 
prominently before a particular group of 
people, we are thoroughly sold on the value 
of a booklet as the vehicle through which 
the information can be conveyed effectively.” 

H. Ennis Jones gave an instructive ac- 
count in his address of the successful direct 





mail methods employed by the Franklin 
Trust Company with which he is associated. 
He said in part: 

“Direct Mail will always play an impor- 
tant part in merchandising a bank’s service, 
and its success depends on the manner in 
which it is used. There are four important 
fundamentals in a successful Direct by Mail 
Campaign; in their relative importance they 
are the Mailing List, Tie up with Newspaper 
Advertising, the proper preparation of our 
product, which of course is “Service” for 
merchandising, and Copy. 

“In laying the foundation for successful © 
Direct Mail efforts too much care cannot 
be exercised in the preparation of your mail- 
ing list. Regardless of how attractive or ap- 
pealing your material may be, if it does not 
reach the individual who is a prospect for 
and desirous of buying your wares, it will be 
wasted. Every name that goes on the mail- 
ing list should be carefully analyzed— 
checked with Central File for other affilia 
tions and properly classified before being 
subjected to your sales campaign. How to 
prepare a mailing list is in itself a sub- 
ject that is broad enough, but just let me 
say in passing it is the most important fac- 
tor in your direct mail work. Get your 
list right and success is within your grasp.” 


= 


Important Elements in Direct Mail 

C. Delano Ames, advertising manager ot 
the Maryland Trust Company, said in the 
course of his instructive address: 

“When you get right down to it, what is 
advertising? It is telling the public who 
you are, what you do and how you do it— 
and applying the principles of common sense 
and good taste to the telling. Direct mail 
advertising is doing exactly the same thing 
to a carefully selected public. Suppose that 
one of you feels that a. particular feature 
of your bank’s or your company’s service 
should appeal to some particular person of 
your acquaintance. What do you do? You 
dictate a natural straightforward letter to 
the person in question. In it you outline 
the service briefly, call his attention to it 
and ask him to let you know whether or 
not he would be interested in making use 
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of it. Or perhaps you would send him a 
piece of material describing the service, and 
in your letter merely call attention to what 
you had done and ask him to let you know 
what he thinks about it. If you got no 
reply from him, you would a little later, 
write him a second note and tactfully en- 
deavor to get an expression of opinion. 

“In this procedure just what have you 
done? You have conducted a direct mail 
campaign to one person. In the course of it 
you have actually done six distinct things. 
(1) You have selected a particular feature 
of your service. (2) You have chosen a 
person to whom you have reason to believe 
the feature will appeal. (3) You have 
ealled his attention to it with dignity and 
friendly courtesy. (4) You have given him 
sufficient information about it to stimulate 
any latent interest that he may have. (5) 
You have asked him to make known to you 
his reaction to your suggestion, and (6) not 
hearing from him in a reasonable time, you 
follow-up on what you have already done. 
For a full fledged direct mail campaign of 
any size all you have to do is multiply the 
persons addressed—being sure, in so far as 
you can, that they are all in the same class 
—that is, that there will be persons reason- 
ably likely to be interested in what you 





have to offer. Now what has been the basic 
feature of the process? I think you will 
agree with me that it has been a complete 
naturalmess. It is my conviction that in a 
direct mail campaign on the part of any 
financial establishment naturalness is the 
all important factor.” 


AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

Aggregate resources of $40,829,000 are 
shown in the latest financial statement of 
the American Security and Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., including cash on hand 
and due from banks, $6,324,810; U. S. Gov- 
ernment, public and other securities, $11,- 
193,234; loans and discounts, $20,999,220. De- 
posits amount to $33,244,140. Capital is 
$5,400,000 ; surplus, $3,400,000 and undivided 
profits $319,716. 

The Mosler Safe Company has installed 
the new safe deposit and security vault for 
the Ohio Valley Trust Company of Coraopo- 
lis, Pa. 

Lloyd A. Frost, former vice-president and 
treasurer of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
Cambridge, has been elected a vice-president 
of the Cambridge Trust Company of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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HISTORICAL SETTING FOR LOUISVILLE BANK ANNIVERSARY 


Historical heirlooms and picturesque cos- 
tumes of the Civil War period served to give 
an appropriate setting for the 65th anniver- 
sary celebrated recently by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Louisville, Ky., as the oldest 
national bank in the South. The anniversary 
scene was quite different from that which 
attended the opening of the bank during the 
tragic days of the Civil War in 1863. 
Through the intervening years, through pe- 
riods of alternating prosperity and the re- 
verse aS well as national crisis, this bank 
continued its career of growth and broaden- 
ing scope of influence. 

The recent celebration was carried out 
with the atmosphere of the old days of the 
South and Colonial period. There were 
charming girls in crinoline costumes to wel- 
come the visitors and on all sides of the 
banking quarters were rare historical tro- 
phies and exhibits loaned by members of 
the Louisville Historie Society and from the 
oldest families. By way of contrast there 
were posters of the World War and other 
features descriptive of the various stages 
of progress in the history of Louisville and 
of the bank itself. Many thousands visited 
the celebration which was featured in news- 
papers and by means of an advance public- 
ity campaign. 


An interesting coincidence is that the pres- 


ident of the First National, Embry L. Swear- 
ingen, was born in the same year that the 
bank opened for business and the place of 
honor on his desk was occupied by a bouquet 
of sixty-five American Beauty roses. The 
First National group of financial institutions 
includes the Kentucky Title Trust Company, 
Kentucky Title Company, First Kentucky 
Company (in charge of the issuing of the 
Kentucky Title Trust real estate mortgage 
bonds), the First Kentucky Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company and several others. 
The First National has six branches in 
Louisville. 


FLEXIBLE FORTUNES 

A wise form of trust now coming into 
common use is one which supplies children 
with a fixed allowance until school and col- 
lege days are over, and then, when young 
people are considering marriage, or going, 
into a business or profession, all or a sub- 
stantial part of their inheritances. It is 
one of the finest forms of protection parents 
ean give their children. 


The Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York has been ap- 
pointed financial agent of the Republic of 
Guatemala with respect to the “Bonds of 
the Republic of Guatemala of 1927.” 





PICTURESQUE SETTING AT THE SIXTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY RECENTLY CELEBRATED BY THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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CONFIDENCE 


The sound and steady growth of this institution is the best measure of the 


high confidence in which it is held. 


Our record of service, since 1858, over an extended period of years, is the 
firm foundation on which this confidence rests. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
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It is interesting to observe that with each 
succeeding year the beneficent activities of 
the Permanent Charity Fund Incorporated 
of Boston acquires a broader scope and ex- 
erts a potent influence in fostering enlight- 
ened principles of giving and of distribution 
among all Boston charitable endeavor. Two 
prime facts distinguish the conduct of the 
Permanent Charity Fund. It distributes 
each year the largest amount of income 
toward the support of charitable work as 
compared with all other community trusts 
established in over fifty cities in the coun- 
try. Secondly, the policy is not only to sup- 
ply current and worthy demands but at the 
some time to stimulate gifts by wills and 
to induce existing charitable organizations 
to apply the most approved methods of finan- 
cial administration. Pressure to this end 
is secured by requirements that all aid is 
predicated both on the deserving or emergency 
character of the purpose of the charity but 
also that businesslike methods are observed 
in handling expenditures. 

The eleventh annual report of the Perma- 
nent Charity Fund which was established in 
1915 by the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company through execution of trust agree- 
ment designating that trust company as trus- 
tee of principal fund, shows that during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, a total 
of $216,821 from income was distributed to 
118 charitable objects. This was an in- 
crease of $14,877 over the previous year. 
The income is derived from a principal fund 
which stood on June 30th, last at $4,788,309. 
The year book describes in detail how the 
income was distributed. Special mention is 
devoted to gifts made during the past year 
to settlement houses, to clearing houses for 
unemployed, to the Sharon Foster Home, 
assisting the Children’s Mission to take care 
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ELEVENTH YEAR BOOK OF THE PERMANENT CHARITY FUND 
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of difficult orphan children; to the Coopera- 
tive Psychiatric Service and the Fanny 
Wharton Helping Fund. There is also a re- 
view of the general financial situation of 
Boston charitable organizations. 

It is noteworthy that administration ex- 
penses amounted last year to only $10,264, 
a modest figure which is perhaps not equaled 
by any charitable administration handling 
such large distribution of income. To com- 
prehend the magnificent work which the Per 
manent Charity Fund is carrying on it ‘s 
only necessary to glance over the long list 
of institutions which received financial aid 
during the year. Particular credit is due 
to the committee of the fund which has 
charge of handling and conserving the prin- 
cipal and which is headed by President 
Charles KE. Rogerson of the Boston Safe 
Deposit & Trust Company. Indefatigable 
and unselfish in his labors as secretary and 
treasurer is Charles M. Rogerson who con- 
ducts the arduous daily tasks attending dis- 
tribution and ascertaining worthy applicants. 

The Columbia Trust Company of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, reports excellent progress 
in creating life insurance trusts. Trust de 
partment operations are in charge of Vice- 
president Nels G. Hall and the president is 
Frank B. Cook. 

New community trusts have been estab- 
lished recently at Edgartown, Mass.; Pen- 
dleton, Oregon, and at Springfield, Ill., mak- 
ing total number of such trusts in the coun- 
try of sixty-one. 

The Attorney General of Wisconsin has 
rendered an opinion sustaining the legality 
of a saving deposit agreement under which 
regular deposits are made in a savings bank 
from which the bank pays premiums on life 
insurance policies. 
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BOOK ON AMERICAN EXPERIENCE WITH 
INVESTMENT TRUST 

As a phenomenal postwar development the 
American investment trust movement has at- 
tained dimensions which justify and render 
particularly timely a study of underlying 
theory as well as of actual experience such 
as has been accomplished by John Francis 
Fowler, Jr., in a volume which has just 
made its appearance and bearing the cap- 
tion, “American .Investment Trusts.’ Mr 
Fowler is vice-president and director of the 
American Trustee Share Corporation and 
manager statistical department for Throck- 
morton & Company. His work is not only 
comprehensive and inclusive of latest devel- 
opments in this field of investment finance, 
but is also frank in its exposition of phases 
which call for regulation and some form of 
publie supervision. 

Mr. Fowler brings down to date the story 
of this new rising giant in American finance. 
He first presents the historical background, 
but particularly from the standpoint of 
American experience rather than attempting 
confusing analogy with British or foreign 
types of investment trusts. He deseribes in 
detail the statutory, contractual, generalizing 
and specializing investment trusts, analyzing 
portfolios, investment restrictions and devot- 
ing particular study to management and ac- 
counting procedure. 

He touches upon the relations of trust 
companies to investment trusts, aside from 
acting as trustee under investment trust in- 
dentures, as follows: 

“The growth of investment trusts was ac- 
celerated by the entry of investment bankers 
and, to a certain extent, commercial banks 
and trust companies into the field. Invest- 
ment bankers found the investment trust to 
be a convenient means for employing their 
talents in a new field, enlarging their sources 
of profit and satisfying the demands of cli- 
ents for sound, diversified investments. Com- 
mercial banks and, more especially, trust 
companies are discovering that the formation 
of investment trusts under their auspices 
brings to their doors a lucrative source of 
profit which is represented in the fees paid 
by the investment trust for banking and 
trust company services. Trust companies are 
heeding the warnings voiced by more than 
one economist that, unless they take steps 
to meet the rising competition of the invest- 
ment trusts, their business will suffer.” 





The Broadway Merchants Trust Company 
of Camden, N. J., has been merged with the 
East End Trust Company. 
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First bell guide post to be placed on El Camino 
Real, the beautiful highway which extends from 
San Diego in the South to Sonoma in the North, 
following the old trail of the Franciscan Fathers. 


OLD TRAILS 


& the padres blazed the 
trails which are the 
highways of modern Cali- 
fornia traffic, so the found- 
ers of this bank, more than 
two generations ago, estab- 
lished the policies which we 
follow today. As we go for- 
ward with the West, we 
are traveling old, familiar 
trails. 


Resources more than 130 millions 
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More 
Than Protection 





faster, more economical, 
more efficient methods 
of check preparation 


Tue Topp System has long been recognized as the 
most thorough defense against check alteration. 
The deeply shredded, indelible imprint of the Pro- 
tectograph daily guards the amount line on mil- 
lions of checks. Todd Greenbac Checks, with their 
famous self-canceling feature, are used by thou- 
sands of business firms for protection against al- 
teration or counterfeiting. The most nearly non- 
counterfeitable signature known, the signature of 
the Todd Check Signer, is fast becoming the ac- 
cepted signature of every modern business issuing 
pay-roll] checks, dividend checks or other checks 
in quantities. 

But there is another reason for the wide use of 
the Todd System, a very important reason 
speed! Todd machines operate with extraordinary 
speed. They are savers of time. They reduce the 
cost of labor. They introduce worth-while new 
economies into routine procedure. With the Todd 
System it is possible not only to prepare checks 
thoroughly protected, more easily legible, and 
more distinguished in appearance, but to prepare 
these checks in a fraction of the time necessary by 
hand methods. The Todd Company, Protectograph 
Division. (Established 1899.) 1152 University 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Pro- 
tectograph, Super-Safety Checks, and Todd Greenbac 
Checks. 


TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 


































WHY A. B. A. CHEQUES INCREASE IN 
POPULARITY 

The A. B. A. certified travel cheques, is- 
sued and distributed by the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York, owe their growing 
popularity not alone because of their adapt- 
ability, safety and convenience as a currency 
for travelers all around the world. They 
possess advantages which render them par- 
ticularly serviceable for domestic and _ in- 
dividual use and in all cases where it is nec- 
essary to have funds available in readily ac- 
ceptable and negotiable form. <A recent tally 
showed that many millions of dollars are 
lost annually by American people by keeping 
money loose in their pockets, as a temptation 
to pickpockets. An uncomfortably large sum 
is lost every year because of torn pockets 
and by being misplaced. None of these losses 
ean occur where people avail themselves of 
A. B. A. travel cheques which are made good 
to the owner, whether lost or stolen. 

Instances of the general use of travelers 
cheques are provided by the fact that police 
officials and detectives, prompted by their 
observations, almost invariably use these 
cheques, especially when on journeys or as- 
signments. The most daring achievements 
in aviation and across the Atlantic reveal 
the use of these talismen by aviators. Just 
now they are being carried by Commander 
Richard Evelyn Byrd in connection with his 
great Antarctic explor: ition expedition. 


SUPER-SAFETY CHECKS WHICH IN- 
CREASE BANK PRESTIGE 

In the selection of bank supplies and par- 
ticularly in providing customers with checks 
for individual or corporation account, the 
elements of quality as well as safety deserve 
prime consideration. Checks represent the 
bank or trust company, in design, appear- 
ance and protection. It is these qualities 
which are to be found in the super-safety 
checks provided in all standard forms by the 
Todd Company which has pioneered and 
leads the van in providing safety devices to 
protect banks and the public against forgery 
fraud or mishandling of checks. A aie 
worthy feature of the Todd _ super-safety 
checks is that they can be ordered with the 
individual seals, designs or markings of the 
individual, bound and with covers of antique 
moorish effect. The result is that bank de- 
positors receive check supplies which are 
the last word in protection as well as hand- 
some, artistic appearance. 





The First Wisconsin Group of banks of 
Milwaukee is spensoring a prize story con- 
test on the subject, “What Saving Has Done 
for Me.” 
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TRUST DEPARTMENT PROMOTIONS AT OLD NATIONAL BANK 
AND UNION TRUST COMPANY OF SPOKANE 


W. J. Kommers, vice-president and senior 
trust officer of the Old National Bank & 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, Wash., 
announces a number of staff promotions in 
the trust department following the recent 
resignation of Harold E. Fraser, who was 
vice-president and associate trust officer 
and who has become associated with the 
new law firm of Cannon, McKevitt & Fraser 
in Spokane. 

Lyman C. Reed succeeds Mr. Fraser as 
associate trust officer under Vice-president 
Kommers. He joined the bank staff thirteen 
years ago, coming from the Northwestern 
and Pacific Hypotheek bank at Moscow. For 
ten years he was associated with the North- 
western Life Insurance Company. With the 
Old National Bank and Union Trust Com- 
pany Mr. Reed had charge of the mortgage 
loans and his duties in the trust department 
have been in connection with property and 
estate management. 

Other trust officers, including E. t. 
Sweney, Arnold F. Brunkow and Charles F. 
Hamlin, have been assigned to new duties in 
the department under Mr. Kommers. Mr. 


(Continwed on page 685) 
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Who has been appointed Associate Trust Officer of the 
Old National Bank and Union Trust Co. of Spokane, Wash. 





LyMAN C. REED 


Associate Trust Officer, Old National Bank and Union Trust 


Co., of Spokane, Wash. 





E. R. SwENEY 


Associate Trust Officer Old National Bank and Union Trust 


Co , of Spokane, Wash. 
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REVISED COMPILATION 


Standard Trust Forms 


Applicable to requirements of Trust Companies, National Banks 
and State Banks authorized to exercise trust functions 


This set of standardized trust forms revised by a Committee 
of the Trust Company Section, California Bankers’ Association, 
represents the only compilation of the kind in existence. While 
primarily designed for use of members of the California organization, 
the carefully prepared clauses and provisions are in the main adapt- 
able to trust departments of Trust Companies and trust departments 
of National and State banks throughout the United States. 


The set embodies the following trust instruments, each complete 
in itself: 


(a) Conveyance of Real Property to Trustee for Subdivision, 
Sale and Distribution of Proceeds; 


(b) Agreement for Investment of Trust Funds; 


(c) Taking Title to Real Property to Convey or Lease as 
Directed by Trustor; 
(d) Corporate Stock Voting Trust Agreement; 
(e) Corporate Reorganization Agreement; 
(f) Deeds of Trust; 
Provisions Relating to Trustee; 
Releasing and Substituting Pledged Property; 
Redemption and Calling of Bonds; 
Sinking Fund, and 
Miscellaneous Provisions; 


(g) Agreement Taking Title to Property, both Real and 
Personal, with Duties of Management; 


(h) Trust as to Life Insurance Policy; 

(i) Indenture Taking Title to Secure Purchase Price of an 
Obligation; 

(j) Specimen Will; 

(k) Waiver of Wife to Property Rights and Election to Take 
Under Will. 


In addition, the printed compilation contains numerous miscel- 
laneous clauses for use in trust agreements covering special cases. 


By special arrangement with the Trust Company Section, Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association, the publishers of TRust Companies 
Magazine are enabled to make these Trust Forms available to Trust 
Companies and Banks and fiduciaries generally. 


Price: $2.00 a set, postpaid 
Address: Book Department, 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 


55 Liberty Street, New York City 
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RECORD OPERATIONS BY NATIONAL 
CASH REGISTER COMPANY 

Exceptional gains in volume of business as 
well as increase in earnings is shown in the 
latest financial statements of the National 
Cash Register Company which conducts a 
worldwide market for its cash registers, ac- 
counting devices and sales classifying ma- 
chines which are adaptable to wholesale, re- 
tail, manufacturing and banking operations. 
Seginning with the well known and widely 
used cash registers the company has deyvel- 
oped its machines to new and broader uses 
for all types of business and with new prod- 
ucts appearing on the market almost every 
few months. 

Of particular interest to banks and trust 
companies are the national posting machines 
manufactured by the National Cash Register 
Company. By this device the record of de- 
posits and withdrawals printed in the custo- 
mer’s pass book is also printed in the bank’s 
ledger card and audit strip, affording pro- 
tection for the customer and the bank and 
all records made exactly alike at one opera- 
tion. 

The National Cash Register Company has 
no funded debt or bank indebtedness. The 
eapital structure embraces 1,100,000 shares 
of no par value Class A common stock and 
100,000 shares of Class B common, both 
classes having power to vote for directors. 
Operations of the company for the nine 
months of this year ended September 30th, 
yielded net profits after taxes and all other 
charges $1,581,556, or $3.48 a share on com- 
bined common stock. The latest financial 
statement showed assets of $34,494,729; lia- 
bilities $4,470,321; cash and cash equivalents 
of $6,705,165, the latter an increase of nearly 
$1,000,000 last June 380th. The main 
plant of the company, Dayton, ©., covers 247 
acres of ground with twenty-three buildings 
and forty-four acres of floor space. Sub- 
sidiary companies and plants are conducted 


since 


in Canada, Germany, England, Italy, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and other countries, 
with agencies throughout the world. 


ACTIVITY OF GUARDIAN GROUP OF 
DETROIT 

The vigorous and progressive policies 
which have marked the growth of the Guard- 
ian Group of banks in Detroit find empha- 
sis in the latest financial statements. The 
combined resources of the Guardian Detroit 
Bank and of the Guardian Trust Company, 
exclusive of the Guardian Detroit Company. 
amount to $66,916,961; deposits, $52,671,610 ; 


capital, surplus and _ undivided profits, 
$10,765,438. 
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Complete Trust Department 


Title Insurance 





Escrows 


We solicit your 
referred business. 


Capital and Surplus 
over $600,000.00 


Title and Trust 
COMPANY 


TITLE AND TRUST BUILDING ~ PORTLAND 
OREGON 














LAWRENCE E. SANDS 

The Pittsburgh banking fraternity mourns 
the death of one of its most distinguished 
members, namely, Lawrence E. Sands, who 
occupied the office of president of the First 
National Bank of that city since 1914. His 
death came suddenly while attending a Boy 
Scout rally and in devotion to his work as 
president of the county Boy Scout organiza- 
tion. 


Mr. Sands began his banking career in 
Fairmont and in 1880 became identified 
with the National Bank of West Virginia in 
Wheeling, with which he was connected for 
fourteen years. After holding various offi- 
cial positions with the Exchange Bank of 
Wheeling he came to Pittsburgh where he 
was elected president of the First National 
in 1914. He was a director in a number of 
banks and corporate enterprises, including 
the Peoples Savings & Trust Company, the 
Dollar Savings Bank, the Dollar Savings & 
Trust Company, the Pittsburgh Clearing 
House Association, the Allemania Fire In- 
surance Company, the P. McGraw Wool 
Company, and other corporations. 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


RESERVE AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $300,000 


With fully equipped branches in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia, has 
exceptional facilities for rendering to citizens of the United States, efficient service in 
connection with investments, collections, management of real estate, and all trust matters. 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Branches: 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; Edmonton, Alberta; Lethbridge, Alberta; 


Vancouver, British Columbia 


VALUE OF NEW YORK CALL LOAN 
MARKET 


(Continued from page 578) 


But when the crash came, this institution 
proved a tower of strength in the local com- 
munity by allowing every depositor te with- 
draw his funds without question or delay. 


No Service to Lend All Funds Locally 
Although, as I say, this is an exaggerated 
case, nevertheless the same sort of thing has 


occurred often before with local American 


banking. It is no service to the community 
for a local bank to lend all its resources 


there, and through subsequent illiquidity be 
forced into bankruptcy. I do not need to 
point out how harmful to American business 
and agriculture have been the numerous 
Western banking failures of recent years. And 
so the call loans of Wall Street, while they 


do divert a certain amount of money from 
possible local use, at the same time save 
a community from the terrible economic 


scourge of bank failures. 

Call loans have thus 
years of great indirect assistance to Ameri- 
can banking and agriculture. Local agri- 
cultural banks no doubt deserve criticism .f 
they lend more funds in the call loan mar- 
ket than is required by the necessities of 
their own liquidity and solvency. But, as 
I have already pointed out, their desire for 
increasing their deposits and usually also 
the more favorable local rates of interest, 
can generally be depended upon to restrain 
them from such a course. 


proved for many 
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L. W. Hutton, a leading figure in mining 
enterprises and a director of the old Na- 
tional Bank and Union Trust Company of 
Spokane, Wash., died recently at the age of 
sixty-eight. He was founder of a home for 
orphans in Spokane and widely known for 
his philanthropies. 





PROBLEMS IN FIDUCIARY INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 
(Continued from page 584) 
Suggestions for Fiduciaries 

In closing, I wish to emphasize the fol- 
lowing conclusions which I have reached in 
connection with this subject: All phases of 
fire and casualty insurance are technical and 
every corporate trustee should establish re- 
lationship with at least reliable broker 
in its community, which broker should be 
consulted freely for general advice and guid- 
ance. Also, if possible, each corporate trus- 
tee should have within its own organization 
someone who should make it his business to 
be generally familiar with the fundamental 
principles involved, even though he need not 
be acquainted with technicalities. We must 
always keep in mind that we hold ourselves 
out to the public as experts in the manage- 
ment of property. An owner can take any 
chances he desires. A corporate trustee, how- 
ever, cannot afford to make a 
take. 


one 


serious mis- 
Re ge fe 

Harper Leech, well known writer on eco- 
nomics and conductor of a column of. finan- 
cial news and comment on the Chicago Trib- 
une for the past six years, has joined the 
Chicago staff of Albert Frank & Company, 
where he will have charge of a department 
of general publicity and public relations. 

Stockholders of the Woodland Avenue 
State Bank of Philadelphia will vote on a 
proposal to organize a trust company to take 
over the business of the state bank and with 
eapital of $150,000, 

A feature of the 
cently completed 
Company of 


new banking home 
for the Provident 
Philadelphia is the 
stallations by the York Safe & Lock 
pany which not only represent the best 
achievements in safety devices, but also at- 
tractive design. There are two vaults, each 


having a door 25 inches in thickness. 


re- 
Trust 
vault in- 
Com- 
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MERGER OF MILWAUKEE’S TWO LARGEST AND OLDEST BANKS 


The most important and significant devel- 
opment in the banking history of Milwaukee, 
Wis., will be consummated when pending 
negotiations are concluded for merging the 
Second Ward Savings Bank with the First 


Wisconsin National Bank. This cConsolida- 
tion will bring together not only the two 
largest, but also the oldest banks in Mil- 


waukee, resulting in an institution with re- 
sources of over $200,000,000; deposits of 
about $150,000,000 and capital structure of 
$15,000,000. In effect the alliance will not 
only greatly enhance Milwaukee's financial 
prestige but provide the accommodation and 
impulses which make for greater industrial 
and commercial expansion. From the stand- 
point of financing the deal will likewise con- 
solidate the investment auxiliaries of both 
banks, the First Wisconsin Company and 
the Second Ward Securities Company, hav- 
ing contacts throughout the 
Northwest. 


state and the 


Tentative plans agreed to by heads of 
both banks provide that the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank will serve as headquar- 


ters for the United banks; the two branches 
of the Second Ward will 
of the First Wisconsin 
lving banks now 
Ward will become 


become branches 
and the four out- 
controlled by the Second 
affiliated with the First 
Wisconsin. This will give the latter four 
and eleven affiliated banks in the 
and outlying districts, creating 


branches 
downtown 


the largest banking alliance north of Chi- 
cago in the Northwest states. 
Walter Kasten, whose genius has so sue- 


cessfully guided the affairs of the First Wis- 
consin National group since he succeeded 
Oliver C. Fuller as president in 1924, is ex- 
pected to continue as president of the 
solidated bank. <All other officers 
ployees will continue to occupy 
the same positions they now hold. Supple- 
menting the operations of the First Wis 
consin National is the affiliated First Wiscon- 
sin Trust Company, the 
owned by the First Wisconsin 
shareholders. Besides the 
Savings Bank and its afliliations the First 
National has control of the two 
former south side branches of the American 
National, the Sixth Wisconsin National, Sec- 
ond Wisconsin, Mechanics National, Bay 
View Commercial and Savings, Northwestern 
National, Vliet Street State and Oakland 
Avenue banks. 


Last May the First Wisconsin National 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary, trae- 


con- 
and em- 
relatively 


stock of which is 
National 
Ward 


Second 


Wisconsin 





WALTER KASTEN 


President of the First Wisconsin National Bank, who is 
expected to head the consolidation with the Second Ward 
Savings Bank 


ing its corporate existence back to 1855 when 
Milwaukee as a city was but seven years 
old. The Second Ward Savings Bank like- 
wise has a notable record of service and 
growth covering a period of seventy-three 
years. Joseph FE. Uiblein is chairman of the 
board and Albert C. Elser is president of 
the Second Ward Savings which has invested 
capital of over $7,000,000 and deposits of 
$50,000,000 among 70,000 depositors. 

Mr. Kasten began his banking career at 
the age of sixteen as a messenger for the 
old Wisconsin National Bank of which his 
father had been a yice-president for eleven 
years. Young Kasten always remained with 
the bank of his early training and 
by successive stages to the 


1924. 


rising 
presidency in 


The Security Savings & Trust Company of 
Erie, Pa., recently celebrated a quarter of a 
century of service with capital, surplus and 
undivided profits amounting to over $1,000,- 
000. R. J. Moorehead has been 
since organization. 


president 
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Fiduciary Service 


~ vw inSt. Louis ~ ~ 


NDIVIDUALS and corporations requiring fiduci- 
I ary service in St. Louis are invited to corre- 
spond with the Trust Department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 


Our Trust Department is one of the largest and 
oldest operating under National banking laws. 
A staff of trained executives and modern facili- 
ties enable us to offer a service that is highly 


tic of Commerce 
Federal Commerce Trust 


satisfactory. 


National Bank 


Broadway 





BANK AND TRUST COMPANY MERGER 
PROSPECTS IN CHICAGO 


Closely on the heels of merger plans in- 
volving the Continental National Bank & 
Trust Company of Chicago with the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company into a_ unit 
commanding over a billion of banking re- 
sources, the banking atmosphere in that 
city has been thickly charged with discussion 
and prospects of additional mergers. Such 
rumors, centering upon the First National 
Bank, the allied First Trust & Savings Bank 
and the Union Trust Company, and likewise 
reflected in the shares of those institutions, 
brought forth an official statement. Chair- 
man Wetmore and President Traylor of the 
First National united with President Fred- 
erick H. Rawson of the Union Trust in an 
official statement to the effect that while 
conversations have been held between the re- 
spective officers, these have not reached a 
stage warranting even a presumption that 
a consolidation will result therefrom. If 
such a merger should occur it would result 
in combining resources amounting to over 
$580,000,000. 

Another merger rumor was inspired by the 
action of the directors of the Chicago Trust 


Company 


Olive to Pine 
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We act as 
Executor, 
Administrator, 
Trustee or 
Guardian, 
Court Deposi- 
tory and in all 
other recog- 
nized Trust 


in St.Louis Capacities. 


Company in authorizing a stock dividend of 
$1,920,000 in connection with the proposed 
increased in capital of 600,000. This re- 
port, which lacks official confirmation, links 
the Chicago Trust Company with the State 
Bank of Chicago, which have combined re- 
sources of about $121,000,000 and deposits of 
nearly a hundred millions. 


NEW ORLEANS WORLD’S GREATEST 
MAHOGANY CENTER 

The current issue of the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company of New Orleans’ “Foreign 
News and Comments” contains an article 
on the mahogany industry which indicates 
that New Orleans is one of the world’s three 
greatest ports handling this expensive wood. 
The article states: “New Orleans receives by 
far the greater part of the mahogany pro- 
duced in Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, together with a 
substantial amount of that logged in Cuba. 
The Central American and Mexican ma- 
hogany is of a most superior quality and 
commands almost the highest price in the 
world’s market—the imports of mahogany 
through New Orleans vary somewhat, but 
average 25,000,000 board feet per annum,” 
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PUBLICITY MANAGER OF AETNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

The A‘tna Insurance Company, of the 
tna Fire Group of Hartford, Conn., through 
its president, Ralph B. Ives, announces the 
appointment of F. Sidney Holt as superinten- 
dent of publicity for the parent company 
and the companies associated with it, the 
World Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
and the Century Indemnity Company. He 
succeeds the late George E. Crosby. Mr. 
Holt is a native of San Francisco; spent 
four years in the California Military Acad- 
emy, a college preparatory school and four 
years in the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

During the World War Mr. Holt served 
in the Coast Artillery Corps. He gained his 
first newspaper and advertising experience 
on publications in California and the Pacific 
Northwest; he also served on the editorial 
staffs of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle and the 
old New York Sun. In 1923 he came to 
Hartford from the general headquarters of 
the Associated Press in New York City where 
for nearly six years he had served as a city, 
a telegraph and a foreign department editor 
also as editor of the Service Bulletin, the 
house publication of the Associated Press. 
liaving been engaged in newspaper and pub- 
licity work for sixteen years, the last five 
of which were spent in the publicity depart- 
ment of the Attna Life Insurance Company 
and the Fire and Casualty companies affili- 
ated with it, in the capacity of general press 
representative and as editor of the compa- 
nies’ publication, Mr. Holt comes to the 
“tna Fire Group with an experience in 
newspaper, publicity and insurance work 
that makes him well fitted to superintend 
the advertising and publicity affairs of the 
Group. 


“THE NEW WAY TO NET PROFITS” 

Fred W. Shibley, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, is the 
author of a new book entitled “The New 
Way to Net Profits,’ in which he describes 
in a logical and concise manner the solutions 
of those problems which confront individual 
manufacturing and merchandising enterprise 
in connection with distribution and mar- 
keting of products. During the period of 
business readjustment and reorganization fol- 
lowing 1920 and 1921, and through the en- 
suing years of reconstruction, Mr. Shibley 
was closely associated in a practical way 
with the reorganization and reconstruction 
of a number of businesses. It gradually be- 
“ame apparent to him and to others working 
with him along the same lines, that if net 
profits were to result, old methods starting 


SPECIALLY quali- 
E. fied for ancillary 
administration in 
Georgia. 


Our state-wide offices 
are connected by pri- 
vate wire system 
with the leading fi- 
nancial centers. 
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in production must be reversed and manu- 
facturing output must be controlled by the 
amount of output which could be sold by any 
one company. To accomplish this a system 
of forecasting sales had to be devised and 
the plant operated in accordance with such 
a forecast. 

This seemingly simple discovery in indus- 
trial administration has had a revolutionary 
effect. The phenomenal success of many of 
the largest industries in the country during 
the last six years has been largely attribut- 
able to scientific management arising from 
the application of this principle and, con- 
versely, the inability of hundreds of smaller 
companies to show profit is traceable, in 
many instances, to the continuation of the 
old order of operations. 

The chapter title of Mr. Shibley’s book in- 
clude the following subjects: Why the New 
Way Was Found Necessary; Market Study; 
Merchandising; Distribution ; The Sales Fore- 
east; Production Planning; Budgetary Con- 
trol; Management; Research; Analysis. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


The Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust 
Company of New York has taken over the 
private banking business of Di Sesa & Di 
Sesa on Mulberry street. 
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KINGS CouNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Futton St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 





Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $5,000,000.00 Undivided Profits $652,000.00 





JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Presiden: 


WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-Presiden: 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Asst. Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Asst. Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor 








UNIQUE DESIGNS AND PLANS FOR NEW HOME OF AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Judging from the architectural and con- 
struction plans accepted by the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Company for its massive 
new building to occupy the head of Wall 
street and opposite old Trinity Church, will 
represent an outstanding achievement in 
combining size and beauty of design as well 
as proportions. Although only a few hun- 
dred yards away from the recently com- 
pleted skyscrapers built for the Equitable 
Trust Company and the Chase National 
Bank, the new American Exchange Irving 
Trust building will occupy a dominating po- 
sition all its own because of the open spaces 
of Trinity Church yard and because its forty- 
four stories will rise perpendicularly with 
an effect of a giant sky-piercing column. The 
architectural plans drawn by Voorhees, 
Gmelin & Walker give evidence of the study 
made to attain artistic quality as well as 
dignity and utilitarian perfection. 

The site upon which the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust will center its adminis- 
trative offices and operations which extend 
through the financial and business world, is 
regarded as the highest priced in the Wall 
street district, representing the gateway to 
the canyons of Wall street. Only three 
buildings have occupied this site in the last 
300 years and since the early days when 
Wall street was still pasture land. The new 
building will call for the gigantic task of 
razing the present building at 1 Wall street, 
the fifteen-story building at 7 Wall street. 
the fifteen-story building at 80 Broadway oc- 
cupied by the Central Union Trust Company 
and the adjoining eleven-story structure at 
74 Broadway. In all the new building will 
have a frontage of 97 feet on Wall to New 
streets and of 180 feet south along Broad- 
way, containing approximately 20,000 square 
feet. 


The building will rise symmetrically 560 
feet from street level. An unusual feature 
will be the improvement on setback style. 
These breaks in the vertical aspect, aided by 
the use of strong lines and plane surfaces, 
as well as a striking treatment of entrances 
and windows, will give an impression of pow- 
er fully in keeping with the dominating po- 
sition of the structure at the head of the 
world’s greatest business street. 

The main entrance will be on Wall street 
With other entrances on Broadway and New 
The impression of size and artistic beauty 
conveyed by the exterior will be sustained in 
the interior. <A high imposing entrance leads 
to the bank’s reception lobby having a depth 
of 40 feet and with lofty ceilings extend- 
ing across the Wall street frontage. Pri- 
vate elevators will afford ready access to all 
of the numerous floors which the bank will 
occupy with about 500,000 square feet of 
space available for tenants. In addition to 
the sunlight and fresh air afforded by three 
open streets, the building will be equipped 
with the latest in ventilating devices. 

Upon the opening of the new building 
early in 1931, the business of the company’s 
banking office now at 60 Broadway will be 
moved to No. 1 Wall street. From the Wool- 
worth Building will be moved the institu- 
tions general offices and those offices trans- 
acting the business of customers abroad and 
of customers within the United States, out- 
side of New York City. The present large 
banking office which serves New York City 
customers will remain in the Woolworth 
Building. 

The American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company has capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of more than $92,000,000; deposits of 
$494,000,000, resources of $664,000,000. 
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| Liberty Trust Co. | 


BOSTON, MASS. 
OPENED FOR BUSINESS, SEPTEMBER 10, 1907 


CAPITAL, $750,000 SURPLUS, $750,000 
DEPOSITS, $11,500,000 


OFFICERS 


Geo. B. Wason, President 
ALLAN H. SturGEs, Vice-Pres. and Treas 
W. HERBERT ABBOTT, Vice-President 
E. E. Bass, Vice-President 
J. HENry MiLey, Assistant Treasurer 
M. H. SuMNkgR, Assistant Treasurer 
G. RICHARD Perry, Assistant Treasurer 


Correspondence Invited. Collections a Specialty 
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INCREASED WEALTH REFLECTED IN 
VOLUME OF TRUST. BUSINESS 

A survey conducted recently by Walter 
Tresckow of the Central Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York as to the increase in num- 
ber of trust companies and banks engaged 
in trust department business as well as in- 
dications of volume of personal and corpo- 
rate trusts under administration, yields some 
interesting results. While it is not possible 
to obtain official or accurate reports on the 
amount of trust business held there is abun- 
dant evidence that with the enormous in- 
crease in national wealth and industrial de- 
velopment in this country, there has been a 
tremendous augmentation of fiduciary respon- 
sibility. The great gain in number of incor- 
porated industrial enterprises, according to 
Mr. Tresckow, has added billions of dollars 
to the value and amount of corporate trusts 
handled by trust companies and banks, Life 
insurance trusts, although a relatively recent 
extension of trust service, have within a 
few years mounted to three quarters of a 
billion in the amount of life insurance un- 
der trust agreement protection. 

“In the banking field,” says Mr. Tresckow, 
“a result of our appreciation in wealth has 
been to increase materially the number of 
banks and trust companies having trust pow- 
ers so that at present. not far from one-fifth 
of all the banks and trust companies in the 
United States are acting as trustees in either 
the personal or corporate trust branches or 
in both. <A survey of the situation shows 
that in the 26,389 state, national, savings 
banks, and trust companies in continental 
United States, 4,925, or 18 per cent, now have 
trust powers. As is natural, the older and 
wealthier states where there are large indus- 
trial units, and where numerous large pri- 
vate fortunes having been built up, are found 
the higher percentages of banks so empow- 
ered.” 
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Re Ses 
One of the Mosler DONSTEEL 
Doors installed in The Liberty 
Bank 


Mosler has meant Safes and 
Safety for more than 75 Years. 








Donsteel is Sold Exclusively by 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


The Largest Builders of Safes and 
Vaults in the World 


373-375 Broapway, New York 
Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 
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Worcester Bank & ‘Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


COMPANIES 


Member Federal Reserve System 


i A ee re es President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR............ Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER.......... Vice-President 
WARREN 8. SHEPARD......... Vice-President 


ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 


FREDERIC C. CONDY, 


Deposits, over $34,000,000 


ATIVE ds DANII. occcccscecvvccee Treasurer 

FREDERICK M. HEDDEN.......... Secretary 

PN 3 gb i 4 ae Asst. Treasurer 

CHARLES F. HUNT............ Asst. Treasurer 

BURT W. GREENWOOD....... Asst. Treasurer 

FREDERICK A. MINOR...........0-. Auditor 
‘nat Asst. Trust Officer 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500.00 


REVISED AND COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE 
ON INHERITANCE TAXATION 


The Commerce Clearing House, Inc., the 
loose leaf division of the Corporation Trust 
Company of New York announces a revised 
and amplified inheritance tax service. This 
revision is the result of collaboration by a 
most able staff which includes Joseph F. 
McCloy, member of the New York Bar and 
chairman of executive committee of Inherit- 
ance Tax Attorneys, Associated; John L. 
McMaster, member of the New York Bar 
and former chief of Federal Estate Tax 
Division and Leo Brady, of the New York 
3ar, author of “Statutory Solutions of Mul- 
tiple Death Taxation” and former assistant 


in legislative drafting bureau of Columbia 
University. The service has the further 


collaboration of the nationwide organization 
of lawyers specializing in the inheritance 
tax field and known as the Inheritance Tax 
Attorneys, Associated. 

The new inheritance tax service increases 
the number of volumes; improved reference 
arrangement; extended treatise on funda- 
mentals of inheritance tax law and practice; 
special division on reciprocal exemptions ; 
expanded treatment of history and constitu- 
tionality of law in each state together with 
commentaries of practical value and com- 
plete text of Supreme Court decisions from 
the beginning. 


T. S. Knowlson, who has an international! 
reputation as writer and lecturer, has _ be- 
come associated with the Call’s Bankers Serv- 
ice Corporation of Savannah, Ga., and will 
develop special publicity and business-solici- 
tation material for trust departments of 
banks and trust companies. 


A stock dividend of 48 per cent has been 
declared: by the Seacoast Trust Company 
of Asbury Park, N. J., to provide increase 
in capital from $350,000 to $500,000. 


WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK . 


WIDER DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL 
MOTORS STOCK 


Two important announcements by Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation again imparted new 
impulse to public and market interest in the 
operations of that organization. One was 
the vote of the directors authorizing a split 
in the common stock by exchanging two and 
one-half new shares for each share of $25 
now outstanding. The result will be to in- 
crease the outstanding number of shares to 
43,500,000 shares. The directors also de- 
clared an extra dividend of $2.50 per share 
and indicated that the rate on the new stock 
will be $3 per share, which amounts to $7.50 
on the old shares, as against $5 now paid 
as a regular rate. 

The second announcement referred to the 
earnings of General Motors for the nine 
months ended September 30, 1928, which 
not only exceeded any nine months in its 
history, but also were greater than the pre- 
vious record earnings for the full year 1927. 
Sales of cars to dealers and dealers’ sales 
to users in these nine months also exceeded 
any entire previous calendar year. Net earn- 
ings including equities in the undivided prof- 
its of subsidiary operations not consolidated. 
for the nine months ended September 39. 


1928, were $240,534,613. This compares with 


$193,758,302 for the corresponding period a 
year ago, an increase of $46,776,311, or 24.1 
per cent. “Earnings for the third quarter. 


including all equities, totaled $79,266,639 as 
compared with $64,508,095 last year. 


The Dublin Bank & Trust Company has 
been organized at Dublin, Ga., with capital 
of $100,000, by interests associated with the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank and the 
Citizens & Southern Holding Company. The 
new bank will take over the private bank- 
ing business conducted at Dublin which has 
been in charge of Victor B. Jenkins, vice- 
president Citizens & Southern National. 
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New Orleans 
XXXII 


Southern Yacht Club 


New Orleans, bordering on the South- 
ern shore of Lake Pontchartrain, 
easily accessible by water to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is ideally located for 
pleasure boating and yachting. The 
Southern Yacht Club (pictured 
above) has a membership of 1,500 
and a fleet of more than 500 yachts. 
The Club acts as host to numerous 
regattas, including the Lipton 
Trophy Races. 


Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 





RATE DISCRIMINATION IMPOSED ON 
BANK AND FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 


Banks, trust companies and bond houses 
pay tribute to metropolitan newspapers each 
year to the tune of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars because of the policy of such pa- 
pers in imposing higher minimum and slid- 
ing scale of charges for bank and financial 
advertisers than required of department 
stores and all other advertisers. It is to the 
credit of the standardization committee of 
the Financial Advertisers Association that 
this situation is being thoroughly ventilated 
and that united pressure is being urged upon 
banks, trust companies and bond houses to 
demand fair and indiscriminating rate treat- 
ment from offending newspapers. The second 
annual report of this committee, presented 
at the recent convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, lists newspapers 
which charge premiums on financial and 
bank advertising. Likewise the report tabu- 
lates the enforced premium charged by ten 
metropolitan newspapers in publishing the 
advertising of ten members of the associa- 
tion during 1927 which amounts to not less 
than $123,000 and which should be multiplied 


many times to embrace other newspapers 


Trustworthy for 













Trust Funds 


EMPIRE BONDS are ideal 
for trust fund investments. 
They carry a strong guarantee 
as to principal and interest. 
They are independently trus- 
teed by a large bank or trust 
company and are legal for trust 
funds. Their unquestioned 
safety and liberal yield of 544% 
to 6% merit the favor of wise 


investors. 
E 
Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York 











charging such premiums as well as of local 
and financial advertising conducted by thou- 
sands of other banks, trust companies and 
investment firms. 

The situation is one that can only be met 
by concerted action on the part of banking 
and financial advertisers similar to action 
taken by department stores in resisting the 
all too frequent newspaper policy of charg- 
ing all the traffic will bear. The reasons given 
by newspapers in discriminating against fi- 
nancial, bank and trust company advertising 
are puerile and the committee report makes 
clear that such advertising deserves the same 
rate policy which applies to general news- 
paper advertising of either local or national 
character. 

B. C. Corlett, cashier of the First National 
Bank of Napa, has been appointed chairman 
of the Standard Forms Committee of the 
California Bankers Association, succeed'ng 
Paul Davies of the American Trust Company 
of San Francisco. 

The United States National Bank of Ken- 
osha, Wis., has opened a trust department 
with E. T. O’Brien as trust officer, and 
George A. Timm as assistant trust officer. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1:200;000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL = VICE-PREs. 
ANDREW P, SPAMER - 2D VICE-PREs. 
H. H. M. LEE - bd ” 30 VICE-PREs. 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - = > - 4TH VICE-PRES. 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE - - TREASURER 


ARTHUR C. GIBSON - 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER 


- SECRETARY 
ASST. TREAS. 


JOHN W. BOSLEY ~- - - ASST. TREAS 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - - ASST SECRETARY 
REGINALD S. OPIE - - » - ASST. SECRETARY 
GEORGE PAUSCH ASST, SEC’Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL - = REAL ESTATE OFFICER 


ROLAND L. MILLER ~- sd - 
HARRY E. CHALLIS ~ 


CASHIER 
ASST. CASHIER 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE Cc. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 





APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND 
TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES 


Recent appointments of trust companies 
and banks of New York as transfer agent 
and registrar indicate that corporate finane- 
ing at this stage is conducted mainly through 
new capital issues with a decline in number 
of trust indentures securing new bond issues. 
Following are among the latest appoint- 
ments: 

Bankers Trust Company of New York has 
been appointed transfer agent for stock of 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer Company, Inc.: 
transfer agent for stock of the D. Emil Klein 
Company, Inc.; transfer agent in New York 
for the capital stock of Hiram Walker-Good- 
erham & Worts, Ltd.: agent to issue voting 
trust certificates for the common stock of the 
International Railways of Central America. 

National Bank of Commerce in New York 
has been appointed transfer agent of the 
capital stock of Gotham Knitbac Machine 
Corporation; transfer agent of the common 
stock of Truscon Steel Company; transfer 
agent of the preferred and common stock 
of Weymann Motor Bodies, Inc. 

The Seaboard National Bank has been ap- 
pointed trustee under indenture securing is- 
sue of first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds 
Series A, for Virginia Ice & Freezing Corpo- 
ration; co-trustee under an amended supple- 
mental indenture securing outstanding first 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, Series of 
1948, of Green Mountain Power Corporation; 
transfer agent of transferable full paid re- 
ceipts representing Class A stock of Associ- 
ated Gas & Electric Company; transfer agent 
of stock of Petroleum Industries, Inc.; ¢co- 
transfer agent of the Class B stock of Poor 


& Company ; registrar of 6 per cent preferred 
stock of Petersburg Gas Company; dividend 
disbursing agent for the American Founders 
Corporation. 

The Chase National Bank has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for Engineers Public 
Service Company preferred stock and pre- 
ferred and common of the Empire Bond & 
Mortgage Corporation. 

The Central Union Trust Company has 
been appointed trustee for gold bonds of the 
400 Madison Avenue Corporation. 

The Chatham Phenix National Bank & 
Trust Company has been appointed transfer 
agent of shares of the National Water Works 
Corporation; transfer agent of shares of the 
Passwall Corporation; registrar of the 5 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock of the Public 
Service Company of Colorado; registrar of 
common and preferred stock of the Guardian 
Assets Corporation; agent of the General 
American Tank Car Corporation to receive 
subseriptions to the increased common stock 
of that corporation, and to act as transfer 
agent, 

The Bank of America, N. A. recently es- 
tablished the thirtieth office in its system 
of branches in Greater New York. The new 
office is located at Westchester and Castle 
Hill avenues in the Bronx. 

Organization has been announced of the 
Capital Administration Company, Ltd., under 
the laws of Delaware and as an investment 
trust will be managed by the Security Man- 
agement Company in cooperation with a 
group of English bankers. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
TRUST COMPANIES, Published 
Monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1928 


State of New York } 
County of New York § =: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Christian A. Luhnow who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Publisher of TRUST COMPANIES and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Christian A. Luhnow, 55 Liberty St., 

New York City, N. Y. 

Editor, Christian A. Luhnow, 55 Liberty St., 

New York City, N. Y. 

Business Manager, C. D. House, 55 Liberty St., 

New York City, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is 
Christian A. Luhnow, 55 Liberty St., New York 
City, N. Y., Sole Owner. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


CHRISTIAN A. LuHNOWw, Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day 
of September, 1928. 
\ Seal] LOUIS AUERBACH 
Notary Public 


New York County No. 73 
Commission expires March 30, 1929 





PROMOTIONS AT OLD NATIONAL BANK 
AND UNION TRUST COMPANY 


(Continued from pige 673) 
Sweney has been with the bank for ove: 
teh years, coming from similar experience 
in the Fidelity National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany at Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Sweney will 
be in general charge of probate procedure. 

Mr. Brunkow has been with the bank six- 
teen years, coming from the United States 
National Bank at Portland, and has served 
in the trust department eight years. In 1926 
he was made assistant cashier. His special- 
ty in the rearrangement of duties will be 
that of the service department. Mr. Hamlin 
came to the bank eight years ago, in charge 
of trust accounting. 

The latest financial statement of the Old 
National Bank and Union Trust Company 
shows banking resources of $23,795,000 and 
trust department assets of $31,274,798. ‘Capi- 
tal is $1,500,000; surplus and profits $575,147. 





ANY WAY WE SAY 
ie — irs TRUE 


We might say it this way: 
Over 60% of the banks in the principal met- 
ropolitan centers of the United States are using’ 


La Monte Safety Paper. 


Or this way: 
A majority of the modern and progressive 
banks in the country have adopted La Monte 
Safety Paper — the accepted standard in check 


paper. 


Or this way: 
La Monte Safety Paper suggests immediately 
an alert, up-to-the-minute bank. That’s one 
reason why two-thirds of the banks in the im- 
portant cities of the United States are using it. 

National Safety Paper makes a dignified, 
substantial, distinctive check —the kind that 
reflects the standing of the bank that issues it 
and the business man that uses it. It is pro- 
tected on both sides against any mechanical 
or chemical alteration. Your stationer or 
lithographer will be glad to show you samples. 
Prompt service—immediate deliveries —as- 
sured. George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, 
New York. 


LA MONTE 


NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 
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A Distinctive Service 


for 
Banks and Bankers 


Through a special division, 
handling exclusively the 
accounts of banks, a service 
is offered which is com- 
plete, efficient and distinc- 
tive. This division, in 
charge of four officers, is 
co-ordinated by the officers 
with other divisions and de- 
partments of the two banks. 
Our service for banks and 
bankers, developed since 
1863, is completely outlined 
in a booklet which bankers 
have found helpful. We 
will gladly mail you a copy 


on request. 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANKor CHICAGO 


FIRST TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK 


“Resources Exceed $450,000,000.00 
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CHANGES IN OREGON LAWS AFFECTING 
FIDUCIARIES 

Among the recent changes in Oregon laws 
is an amendment to the statutes of that state 
(chapter 123 of 1927 General Laws of Ore- 
gon) which provides that when husband or 
wife owning land, conveys to the other, a 
one-half interest, retaining the other half, 
and the conveyance contains words indicating 
an intention to create an estate by the en- 
tirety, it shall be deemed to so hold. 

It has been the custom heretofore in Ore- 
gon where title to land is held in the name 
of either the husband or wife separately to 
create an estate by the entirety by both the 
husband and wife conveying to a third party 
who in turn would immediately reconvey to 
both of them and usually a citation was 
made in the reconveyance setting forth that 
the conveyance is made to the husband and 
wife as an estate by the entirety. 

Oregon has also eliminated the necessity 
of having two witnesses subscribe to the 
execution of all deeds and no witnesses are 
now required (Chapter 151 of 1927 General 
Laws of Oregon). 

Of interest to trust companies handling 
sub-division trusts is an amendment (Chap- 
ter 271 of 1927 General Laws of Oregon) 
providing that contracts of sale covering 
real estate, after the expiration of five years 
from the date of maturity of the final pay- 
ment to be made, shall not be a lien on the 
property unless suit to enforce the same has 
been instituted by the purchaser. Heretofore 
it has been necessary to foreclose out all 
defaulted contracts of sale irrespective as 
to the time that has elapsed since default of 
maturity of the contracts. 





AETNA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
APPOINTMENT 

The boards of directors of the Aitna 
(Fire) Insurance Company and of the World 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., have elected George G. 
Quirk marine assistant secretary of the two 
companies. Mr. Quirk has had many years 
of valuable experience in the production and 
underwriting of marine lines having worked 
in both field and office and having traveled 
all over the United States in connection with 
his duties. 

Mr. Quirk came to the AXtna Fire Group 
in the spring of this year on account of the 
rapid development of the companies’ marine 
department and the value of his service in 
that brief time is now recognized. Prior to 
his entry into the insurance field he was in 
the shipping business in New York City. 
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Authorized by Law to Act in Any Trust Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Two Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 














The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY UNDER CON. 
TROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OVER $50,000,000.00. 





HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 








HONOLULU, HAWAII 





BOOK ON TRUSTEE, TRANSFER AGENT 
AND REGISTRAR FUNCTIONS 

William D. Eaton, A.B., LL.B., is the au- 
thor of a new book devoted to a _ practical 
outline and treatise on functions and re- 
quirements of bankers, trustees, registrars, 
transfer agents and lawyers in connection 
with the issue of investment securities. The 
treatment is sufficiently elementary to be 
valuable to those inexperienced in this field 
of investment banking, yet the tabulated 
material is sufficiently detailed and compre- 
hensive to serve as a reference book and 
check list of action in connection with issues 
of securities by bankers and lawyers even of 
considerable experience in corporation fi- 
nance. The interrelation of the business and 
legal functions involved is emphasized and 
the demareation of the limits and interrela— 
tion of each is believed particularly helpful. 
(Financial Publishing Company, Boston, pub- 
lishers. ) 


NATIONAL INVESTORS CORPORATION 
MAKES ITS DEBUT. 


Announcement is made of a public sub- 
scription offering of convertible preferred 
stock of the National Investors Corporation. 
This is a new investment trust of the gen- 
eral management type, organized under the 





laws of New York and which represents an 
affiliation of thirty-one banks or affiliated 
corporations, as principal subscribers to the 
stock of the corporation. Among the banks 
and trust companies and corporations repre- 
sented by the members of the board of direc- 
tors are the following: Guardian Trust Com- 
pany and Guardian Detroit Company of De- 
troit; Farmers Loan & Trust Company of 
New York; National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton; Shawmut Corporation of Boston; Com- 
merce Trust Company of Kansas City; Canal 
Bank & Trust Company of New Orleans and 
Lee, Higginson & Company. The affairs of 
the investment trust will be supervised by 
an executive committee. Officers are: Fred 
Y. Presley, president; Warren M. Persons, 
vice president; Robert C. Lehman, secretary 
and treasurer. 


Foster W. Doty has retired as assistant 
trust officer of the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., 
to become connected with the new Commer- 
cial National Bank & Trust Company, New 
York. 

The Bronx County Trust Company recent- 
ly opened its seventh branch in the borough. 
The new branch is located at 4201 White 
Plains avenue and 233d street. 
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EXCELLENT PROGRAM SCHEDULED FOR FOURTH MID-CON- 


¢' 


“° & 
%e 05 8 ogeege 


TINENT TRUST CONFERENCE 


The Fourth Mid-Continent Trust Confer- 
ence under the auspices of the Trust Com- 
pany and National Bank Divisions, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, will be held in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma on December 3d-4th. H. L 
Standeven, executive vice-president Ex 
change Trust Company of Tulsa, will serve 
as general chairman. Invitations have been 
sent to trust companies and banks in the 
fifteen states of Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Texas and Wisconsin 
to participate in the sessions which will be 
held at the Hotel Mayo. 


The program is announced as follows: 
First Session, Monday morning, December 
sd. A. V. Morton, president Trust Company 


Division and vice-president the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities, Philadelphia, presiding. ‘The 
Latitude of a Trustee in Making and Re- 


taining Investments.’ James KE. Goodrich, 
general counsel Commerce Trust Company, 


Kansas City, Mo. “A Desirable Statute Goy- 
erning the Investment of Trust Funds,” Wil- 
liam J. Stevenson, vice-president First Min- 
neapolis Trust Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
“The Organization and Functions of a Trust 
Investment Committee,” Lester W. Hall, 
president Fidelity National Bank and Trust 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Second Session, Monday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 3d. KR. EK. Harding, vice-president Fort 
Worth National Bank, Forth Worth, Tex., 
presiding. “Spreading the Trust Idea,” Allan 
B. Cook, vice-president Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland. Demonstration—‘The Sell- 
ing of a Trust Program,” Sam S. Canter- 
bury, secretary and trust officer Tulsa Trust 
Company, Tulsa, and Verser Hicks, New 
Business Department Exchange Trust Com- 
pany, Tulsa. “The New Phases of the Life 


Insurance Trust Movement,’ Joseph W. 
White, trust officer Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. Symposium—‘Our Ex- 


perience in Cooperating with Life Under- 
writers,” H. H. Rockwell, vice-president and 
secretary Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
William A. Stark, counsel Fifth-Third Union 
Trust Company, Cincinnati, A. B. Culbertson, 
trust officer First National Bank, Fort 
Worth, L. L. D. Stark, assistant trust officer 
Midland National Bank and Trust Company, 
Minneapolis. 


Third Session, Tuesday morning, Decem- 
ber 4. Moorehead Wright, chairman of the 
board, Union Trust Company, Little Rock, 


Arkansas, presiding. “A System for Check- 
ing Internal Administration,” C. R. Holden, 
vice-president Union Trust Company, Chi- 


cago. “The Intricacies of Trust Accounting,” 
H. K. Parks, assistant trust officer Denver 
National Bank, Denver, Colo. “Features in 
Wills That Aid Administration,” W. H. <A. 
Johnson, asst. secy trust department, Con- 
tinental Nat. Bank and Trust Co. Chicago. 

Fourth Session, Tuesday afternoon, De- 
eember 4th. William J. Stevenson, vice- 


president First Minneapolis Trust Company, 
Minneapolis. presiding. “The Problems of the 
New Trust Department :’ 1. “The Personnel,” 
Leonard S. Hole, trust officer, George D 
Harter Bank, Canton, O; 2. “A Simple, but 
Adequate, Trust Accounting System,” Cecil 
A. olin, trust officer Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis; 3. “Public 
Relations,” J. M. Jackson, vice-president and 
trust officer State National Bank, Houston, 
Tex. 4. “The Adoption of a Proper Fee Sched- 
ule,’ Dudley C. Monk, trust officer and gene- 
ral counsel First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Tulsa; 5. “The Attitude of the 
Senior Officers and the Other Members ot 
the Organization,” IR. W. Hall, trust officer 
First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
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CONVENIENT -- 


of Capital and Surplus. 


worry, no red tape. 


56 Nassau St., New York 


HOW NOT TO COOPERATE WITH LIFE 
INSURANCE MEN 

Apropos of discussion as to fostering co- 
operative relations between trust companies 
and life underwriters in the development of 
life insurances trust business, a subscriber 
to Trust COMPANIES sends the following sug- 
gestion as to how not to cooperate: 

“One obstacle to the hearty cooperation of 
life insurance men with trust companies has 
been the competition of some of those com- 
panies through their employees selling in- 
surance. Another and far more important 
and common obstacle is the competition of 
the commercial department of the trust com- 
pany itself. An instance of this was related 
by one of our agents the other day. He had 
nearly closed a $100,000 case which was to 
be placed in a life insurance trust with the 
ABC Trust Company. Before signing the 
application, the prospect went for advice to 
a friend who happened to be head of the 
bond or investment department of the same 
trust company and was advised by him that 
he did not need any more life insurance, but 
instead, should invest in bonds, ete. The 
prospect followed the advice and the life in- 
surance trust never materialized. Whether 
that company got any business for its in- 
vestment department, I do not know.” 





More Than 
“Legal For Trustees” 
SAFE - 


Guaranteed Mortgage Certificates, issued by the Lawyers Mortgage Company, are 
particularly suitabie for trust funds, because: 
1. Payment of principal and interest is guaranteed by $19,000,000 


GUARANTEED 


2. Sold in any amount—odd or even—from $100 up. Odd balances 
can be immediately and profitably invested. 


3. The yield is good—5% or 514% net from date of payment. 
4. Interest checks are mailed every six months. 


No bother, no 


Write for booklet T.M.C. giving full details 


[ AWYERS MORTGAGE (0. 


R. M. HURD, President 
Capital and Surplus $19,000,000 


184 Montague St., Brooklyn 


No Loss to Any Investor in Our 35 Vears of Operation and We Guarantee There Never Shall Be 
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JESSE H. KEEBAUGH 

Through the recent death of Jesse H. Kee- 
baugh the Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
of St. Louis not only suffers the loss of one 
of its ablest and most loyal trust officers but 
also one of the most popular and beloved 
members of the staff. He was one of the old- 
est among the officials in point of years of 
service, having become associated with the 
company in 1894, four years after its organi- 
zation. He was fifty-five vears old and was 
born in Glasgow, Mo., coming to St. Louis 
With his parents during infaney and attend- 
ing the Stoddard School. Nearly all of his 
career at the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany was devoted to trust department work 
in which he acquired exceptional efficiency. 
In 1910 he was made an officer of the com- 
pany and had the title of assistant trust offi- 
cer. He is survived by widow and two sons. 

A warm tribute is paid to the character 


“and the services of the late Mr. Keebaugh by 


President J. Sheppard Smith of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company and resolutions 
to similar effect were adopted by the board 
of directors. 

David M. Runyon, assistant secretary and 
treasurer of the Plainfield Trust Company, 
N. J., died recently at the age of seventy. 
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HOW TO MAKE TRUST DEPARTMENTS 
MORE PROFITABLE 
(Continued from page 596) 
will be more than compensated for by the 
knowledge that trusts are handled efficiently, 
by the satisfaction of doing good work, and, 
more than these, by the enhanced reputation 
of the company among its clients and the 
public as well for performing its trust serv- 
ice efficiently. Reorganizations of office ad- 
ministration generally cost money and should 
not be undertaken unless the benefits ac- 
cruing over the next few years will more 
than make up the loss. 


Assignment of New Trusts 

With detail taken from officers, and with 
aides to handle it, it is important that a 
methodical scheme of assigning new trusts 
to officers be adopted. It is good practice 
to delegate this to one of the trust officers— 
preferably the one who is the chief assistant 
or right hand of the executive officer in 
charge of the department. These assign- 
ments should be made upon a defined plan, 
taking into consideration the number of 
trusts already assigned to each officer, wheth- 
er he is crowded with work, his preference 
as to the kinds of trusts, his special qualifi- 
eations to handle certain kinds of trusts, 
and other considerations which will occur 
to you. If this is not done, it will be found 
that some men will be overworked and others 
will lead easy lives. It is usually the case 
that the officer who despatches work quickly 
and ably and who is popular with his clients 
is assigned too many trusts and is over- 
worked. This situation must be avoided if 
the department is to function efficiently. 

The assigning cannot be done properly in 
a hit-or-miss manner. It must be done upon 
a carefully worked out system and with 
a record of the essential information upon 
the desk of the assigning officer. Otherwise 
the work of supervising the administration 
of trusts will become badly balanced and 
ill-assorted and therefore inefficient and ex- 
pensive. It will in turn cause the work of 
the trust aides or administrators to become 
badly balanced and therefore inefficient. This 
particular suggestion, of course, applies only 
to trust departments of large size, but it is 
a good plan for growing departments to bear 
in mind and to install when the number of 
trust officers and their aides justify it. 


Checking on Quality of Service 
The questionnaire to which I have re- 
ferred, put out by Mr. Roseberry’s commit- 
tee, is an effort to ascertain a method or 
plan of checking the quality of service per- 
formed by the trust officers themselves as 
well as to discover plans which will relieve 


them of detail. This is a difficult matter, 
mostly because the service performed by the 
trust officer is not standardized or subject 
to classification. No one day is like another. 
It deals with studies of problems, with the 
manner in which the trust officer treats the 
client—whether he is courteous, patient, 
obliging, whether he supervises the detail 
administration of his trusts, and whether 
he does it in a methodical and painstaking 
manner and with a minimum of effort. All 
of these things are indices of the mental 
makeup of the trust officer. Likewise his 
character and habits must come into the 
picture, and I know of no office plan or 
system by which the senior officer in charge 
of the department can test his men as to the 
quality of their service in a real and satis- 
factory way. 

It is my opinion, with the benefit of dis- 
cussion and the experience of others, that 
the only way to check upon the quality of 
the service performed by the trust officers is 
by personal observation by the senior officer 
in charge of the department. He must qual- 
ify himself to do this by becoming acquainted 
in an intimate way with the work which 
his assistants are doing, by bringing about 
frequent consultations with them individu- 
ally, by cultivating an acquaintance with 
them in its social aspects, and by periodical 
officers’ meetings at which departmental 
problems are discussed and settled, and in 
various other ways which will suggest them- 
selves to a resourceful executive. He should 
be able to discover the outstanding charac- 
teristics of his trust officers by observing the 
manner in which they handle their trusts, 
by noting what sort of memoranda or in- 
formation they keep on their desks with 
respect to their trusts, by the manner in 
which they conduct their correspondence, by 
the frequency and thoroughness with which 
they review their trusts periodically, and, 
very important, by what their clients say 
about them. 

I have a conviction that very much of 
what I have said is not new. I am in hopes, 
however, that even though this be the case 
there may be some things which will be 
suggestive of improvements, and that I may 
have succeeded in saying some things which 
will be helpful to banks and newly organized 
trust companies which have recently or are 
about to establish trust departments. There 
is always a disposition upon the part of 
trust officials who have had experience to 
be of assistance to those who are just start- 
ing. This is so, not only because it is a 
pleasure to do it, but because it is always 
best to live in harmonious relations with 
those engaged in the same line of business. 
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Have you ever had to go through the worries 
and bothers of getting securities transferred out 
of the name of a decedent or dependent? The 
mere time and labor of LEARNING, in the case 
of each separate security, from what states an 
Inheritance Tax Waiver is required, whether a 
Court Order is necessary, and what other docu- 
ments will be demanded by the Transfer Agent, 
is tremendous. Then follows the long process of 
applying to the proper officials on the proper 
forms for the various documents. The Stock 
Transfer Guide and Service greatly simplifies the 
whole matter. It shows quickly the documents 
required in the case of any given security; shows 
how to compute the Inheritance or Estate Tax, 
if any, and where and how to procure any re- 
quired waivers. Official organ of the New York 
Stock Transfer Association. Write for infor- 
mation. 
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OPERATION OF PENSION TRUST PLAN 
The Chicago Title & Trust Company has 
successfully developed a plan of providing 
trust arrangements covering pension funds 
established by business corporations. Since 


duction for future contributions to the pen- 
sion trust to cover the pension liability ac- 
cruing during the year. 


: : : ‘ The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
the first of the year three of the largest in- yo); as esecater of: the estes of Jee 
dustrial corporations of the Chicago area P 


: : Gordon Bennett, has filed suit in the Federal 
have created pension trusts with the com- 


ef 
4 
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pany. These funds are invested in each case 
to net the corporation a higher return than 
previously received. There is also the pro- 
tection afforded by the special $2,000,000 re- 
serve fund established by the trust company. 

Additions to industrial pension funds car- 
ried on the books of a corporation in the 
form of a reserve have not been recognized 
by the Federal Government as deductible for 
income tax purposes. The 1928 Law (Sec- 
tion 28-q) permits such reserve funds to be 
turned over to a trustee and allows the cor- 
poration to deduct in each income tax re- 
turn, for a period of ten years, one-tenth of 
the amount of the pension reserve fund so 
transferred. 

In addition to the prorated deductions for 
pension reserve funds representing past con- 
tributions to cover the pension liability al- 
ready accrued, the present law allows a de- 


Court to recover from the government, $291,- 
117.64 in taxes, which it is charged, was im- 
properly assessed against the estate and paid 
under protest. 

Col. Edward A. Deeds, president of the 
General Sugars Company and chairman of 
the board of the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 


pany, has been elected a director of the 
National City Bank of New York. Col. 


Deeds has been foremost in the development 
of commercial aviation and has directly su- 
pervised development of the Wasp and 
Hornet airplane engines used by the United 
States navy. 

In connection with the last quarterly divi- 
dend of 5 per cent paid to shareholders of 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans, the directors also authorized 
the usual quarterly dividend on salaries of 
employed, the amount determined by length 
of service and size of salary. 
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BONDS MATURING IN SERIES 

A method of managing sinking funds 
which is as yet little used is that of the se- 
rial bond. This plan has been followed by 
several leading houses who have sold large 
amounts of serial bonds, largely because they 
have been able, by employing the method of 
issuing bonds maturing in series, to sell high 
interest bonds of mining, lumber and manu- 
facturing companies, where the security, 
without the protection of serial payment, 
would be too small. Friends of the serial 
bond plan claim that “a safe margin of se- 
curity on a bond issue at the time of its sale 
is by no means a guaranty that the same 
margin will exist during the life of the bond. 
Physical depreciation, changes in industrial 
conditions, changes in tariff and transporta- 
tion rates—any one of a large number of 
cases may impair the security and the 
chances of business may impair the security 
of the bond. 

The serial plan protects the investor 
against these accidents. Under this plan, a 
portion of the principal is paid off each year 
and no portion of the security released. The 
payments are graded according to the net 
earnings of the property, but are consider- 
ably larger than ordinary sinking fund pay- 
ments. At each anniversary, upon payment 
of this installment of principal, the margin 
of security automatically rises. It is also 
claimed that the borrowing company, by the 
operation of the plan, is encouraged to keep 
the income from tne property in the business 
in order to meet the annual installments. 





An interesting survey of banking and eco- 
nomic conditions in Spain has been issued 
by the Central Union Trust Company of 
New York. Developments show very marked 
improvements during the régime of the dic- 
tator, Primo de Rivera. 

Resources of $32,000,000 were represented 
at the recent annual convention of the Na- 
tional Negro Bankers’ Association of which 
R. R. Wright, president of the Citizens & 
Southern Bank of Philadelphia, is president. 

F. C. Dorsey, vice-president of the Liberty 
Bank & Trust Company of Louisville, has 
been elected president of the Kentucky 
Bankers’ Association. 

The International Germanic Trust Com- 
pany of New York has obtained authority 
to open a branch office at 336 Madison 
avenue. 

“May We Serve You?” is the title of an 
illustrated brochure prepared by Ruth 
Pearse, Advertising Manager of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, ex- 
plaining services and organization. 





BERAAUDA 
Vy is Lovely now / 


Bermuda with its wonderful climate 
beckons you now. Get another taste of 
summer in a delightful little foreign 
isle where everything is at its best for 
rest or for recreation. 


Low Summer Rates Still Apply 
8-day inclusive tours $102 (up) 
Magnificent new quadruple-screw M. S. 
“BERMUDA”, (20,000 tons), unsur- 
passed in luxury by any ship afloat, alter- 
nates in semi-weekly service with twin- 
screw S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” (14,000 

tons). 


FURNESS 
BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., or uptown office, 565 Fifth 
Ave., New York, or any authorized agent. 
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New York 


A HOOVER BULL MARKET AND FIVE 
MILLION SHARE DAYS 

Seldom has optimism been more confident 
than since the election to the Presidency of 
a man uniquely qualified by business expert- 
ence to guide our national destiny. An in- 
telligent handling of our domestic economic 
problems will be accompanied by a_ states- 
manlike grasp of the many complex ques- 
tions of foreign policy which even now are 
pressing for solution. That there should be 
a renewed outburst of rampant speculative 
enthusiasm at this time is not at all a cause 
for surprise. That it will subside without 
a storm and without leaving some wreckage 
in its wake would be indeed surprising. We 
have had a large expansion of bank credit. 
The indebtedness of the member banks of 
the System to the Federal Reserve banks 
has increased $496,749,000 since a year ago. 
Meanwhile, the Reserve banks have eased 
credit conditions somewhat by being more 
liberal in purchasing acceptances, having 
augmented their holdings $286,798,000 in the 
last thirteen weeks and now holding a total 
larger than at any time since 1920. 

The unprecedented speculation in stocks. 
which is on a countrywide scale, reaching 
into nearly every nook and hamlet and touch- 
ing nearly all ranks of the people, is an im- 
pressive demonstration of the cumulative ef- 
fects of bank credit expansion. Real estate 
mortgage loans, also, as well as far reach- 
ing installment selling, have taken up much 
of the credit that has not been needed by 
commerce. The cold figures that measure 
what has been going on in the stock market 
during the last ten months should be looked 
at with a steady eye. Since October, 1927, 
loans to members of the New York Stock 
Exchange on security collateral have in- 
creased $1,933,584,000, or 49 per cent. Stock 
market values as measured by index num- 
bers of a large and comprehensive group of 
industrial stocks, have risen 30 per cent.— 
(From current review issued by American Ea- 
change Irving Trust Company of New York.) 


GOVERNOR STRONG’S WILL NAMES 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
is named as trustee in the will of the late 
Governor Benjamin Strong of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, who died on 
October 16th. It is deserving of notice that 
Governor Strong confides the administration 
of his estate to the trust company with 
which he was associated during the largest 
part of his banking career before assuming 
the governorship of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. He became secretary 
of the Bankers Trust Company soon after 
the latter was organized in 1903; in 1910 
became vice-president and in January, 1914, 
succeeding E. C. Converse as president. Mr. 
Strong served as president of the Bankers 
Trust Company until October of the same 
year as his election to that office which he 
resigned to assume the duties of Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

According to estimates of counsel for the 
testator, Mr. Strong left an estate of about 
$500,000. The bulk of the estate is shared 
between two sons, Benjamin Strong, Jr., and 
Philip G. Strong and one daughter, Mrs. 
Katharine Strong Humphrey of Birmingham, 
Mich. No provision is made for two remain- 
ing daughters, who are “amply provided for” 
as stated in the will. Several bequests are 
made including a sum left to a club formed 
of employees of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OPENS 
NEW BRANCH 

The Fidelity Trust Company of New York 
recently opened a new banking office in the 
center of the midtown business district at 
12 East 45th street. This office is a com- 
plete banking unit in charge of a vice-presi- 
dent and constitutes the Fidelity’s sixth 
banking office in Manhattan. In its design 
and furnishings, there has been a distinct 
departure in banking decoration. The main 
banking room is paneled entirely in old pine 
and introduces the cageless type of banking 
counters. 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS... 
DEPOSITS. .... SEO Ora 





The Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


....+- $28,000,000 
yekanes - $250,000,000 


65 Branches located in all nn of he’ City of New York 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 












CORN EXCHANGE BANK INCREASES 
CAPITAL STRUCTURE 

The Corn Exchange Bank of New York 
has observed a policy of maintaining an 
approved ratio of capital against deposits, 
and consistent therewith the stockholders 
have approved the recommendation for an 
increase in capital from $11,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000. The increase is accomplished by 
the sale of 11,000 additional shares of stock 
of $100 par value at $400 a share, in the 
ratio of one new share for each ten shares 
already held. The bank is thereby provided 
with $4,400,000 in new funds and the stock- 
holders will benefit from a ‘“‘melon” of ap- 
proximately $3,300,000, or over $30 a share. 
The stock will go to holders of record Janu- 
ary 3d and must be paid for by February Ist. 

Theodore H. Spratt was recently elected 
a vice-president of the bank. Mr. Spratt is 
manager of the Staten Island branch of the 
Corn Exchange and has been with the in- 
stitution for almost a quarter of a century. 

The latest financial statement of the Corn 
Exchange Bank shows total resources of 
$269,562,909 and deposits of $240,686,834, 
with capital and surplus of $28,876,075. 


STAFF ADVANCES AT MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 

The following promotions to the office of 
assistant secretary of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company have been announced by 
Nathan S. Jonas, president of the institu- 
tion, all of them being advanced from the 
ranks: Theodore A. Carlson, at the Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-seventh Street office: 
Edward A. Werner, at the Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street office, and Max Singer, 
at the 55 Avenue B office. 





George F. Robertson has been appointed 
to an assistant cashiership in the National 
City Bank of New York. 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 





BANK OF MANHATTAN CAPITAL 
INCREASE 

Stockholders of the Bank of Manhattar: 
Company of New York have approved in- 
crease in capital from $12,500,000 to $15,000,- 
000, such increase providing for absorption 
of four Long Island banks recently acquired, 
The banks taken over and operated hence- 
forth as branches in Long Island are the 
following: The Flushing National Bank, the 
First National Bank of Whitestone, the Bay- 
side National Bank and the Queens-Bellaire 
Bank. 

It was voted at a recent meeting of the 
directors of the Manhattan to remove the 
shares of the bank from the trading list of 
the New York Stock Exchange. Hereafter 
the stock will be traded in only over the 
counter. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF CHATHAM 
PHENIX NATIONAL 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chatham Phenix National 
3ank and Trust Company of New York, 
Grover C. Trumbull was elected a vice-presi- 
dent. During the past two and a half years 
Mr. Trumbull served as first vice-president 
of the Guardian Trust Company of Newark, 
N. J. Prior to his association with the 
Guardian, Mr. Trumbull was for five years 
an officer of the New York Trust Company 
before which he had been for seven years 
on the staff of the Liberty National Bank 
as credit manager and assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Trumbull’s first business connection 
was with Armour & Company, after which 
for eight years he was in the Federal De- 
partment of Justice as an expert bank ac- 
countaint, specializing in National Bank vio- 
lations, bankruptcies and mail fraud cases. 
He will be located at the main office of the 
Chatham Phenix, 149 Broadway. 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $30,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


47 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens 


Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. Member of the Federal Reserve System. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE FOR SEA- 
BOARD NATIONAL BANK 

The Seaboard National Bank of New 
York is fortunate in securing as its repre- 
sentative and business ambassador in the 
South, Louis Jacoby, a native of Dallas, 
Tex., and commanding a wide following of 
friends throughout the southern tier of 
states by reason of his personality and many 
years of business contact. His headquarters 
for the Seaboard National will be at Dallas. 
He has been connected with the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
for nineteen years, most of this time in the 
South. He had charge of the Westinghouse 





Lovis JACOBY 


Who has been appointed business representative in the 
South for the Seaboard National Bank of New York 








offices at Dallas, from 1920 to 1926 when 
he was transferred to the New York City 
executive offices of the Westinghouse Com- 
mercial Investment Company. 

Previous to 1920, Mr. Jacoby had served 
as manager of the Westinghouse offices in 
Tiouston, New Orleans and Charlotte, N. C., 
for a five year period. He traveled exten- 
sively through the South for his firm and 
formed a wide acquaintance in the business 
field. He is a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology of Boston, with a 
b. S. degree in Electrical Engineering and 
of the University of Texas with an A. B. 
degree. He was elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
at Texas, and is a member of the Dallas 
Athletic Club, the Dallas Country Club and 
the Brook Hollow Golf Club. 


ORGANIZATION OF STRAUS NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

Interests associated with the well-known 
real estate mortgage and investment house 
of S. W. Straus & Company, have obtained 
authority to organize and establish the 
Straus National Bank & Trust Company in 
New York City. This announcement fol- 
lows closely upon the organization of the 
Straus National Bank and Trust Company 
in Chicago. The New York bank will have 
capital of $2,000,000; surplus of $500,000 
and special reserve of $100,000. It will en- 
gage in all branches of commercial banking 
as well as trust and thrift department opera- 
tion. S. W. Straus will be president; Nicho- 
las Roberts, vice-president; Herbert S. Mar- 
tin, vice-president; William L. Clow, vice- 
president and cashier; Nicholas Jones, secre- 
tary; Harry D. Tudhope, trust officer, and 
William R. Gillespie, comptroller. 


“The Peril of Changing Ownership” is 
the title of a booklet issued by the trust 
department of the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Company of New York. 
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ADDITIONAL CAPITAL FOR (EMPIRE 
BOND & MORTGAGE CORPORATION 
Public offering has been made of an addi- 

tional issue of $1,300,000 seven per cent par- 
ticipating preferred stock to increased in- 
vested capital of the Empire Bond and 
Mortgage Corporation of New York and 
likewise to accommodate increased volume 
of business. During the eighteen months 
ended with June 30, 1928, the Empire Bond 
and Mortgage Corporation has shown net 
earnings at the annual rate of 22.3 per cent 
on average invested capital. For the first 
six months of 1928 earnings amounted to 
$179,895 and increased profits have been 
shown every year since organization. 

The new issue of preferred stock is en- 
titled, as a class, to receive as additional 
dividends an amount equivalent to one-third 
of the aggregate amount paid in dividends 
by the corporation in excess of 7 per cent on 
the preferred and $7 a share of common. 
Dividends have been paid quarterly on the 
common stock of the corporation at the 
annual rate of $6 a share since October 1, 
1927. 

The Empire Bond & Mortgage Corpora- 
tion is engaged principally in the business 
of providing guaranteed first mortgage in- 
vestments for savings banks, insurance com- 
panies, trustees and individuals. Activities 
are well diversified among the different 
branches of the guaranteed mortgage busi- 
ness, but are for the most part along two 
lines: the underwriting and distributing of 
guaranteed first mortgage bonds and GCertifi- 
eates secured by income-producing proper- 
ties, and the selling of collateral trust bonds, 
secured by the deposit of first mortgages 
with a trustee, and guaranteed by a surety 
company. 


THE NEW PLAZA TRUST COMPANY 

George F. Parton, assistant manager of 
the foreign department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, has been elected secretary 
and treasurer of the recently organized 
Plaza Trust Company, which will open for 
business at Fifth avenue and Fifty-second 
street about December 1st. Mr. Parton has 
been twenty-five vears in the banking busi- 
ness in this country and in Canada. A na- 
tive of Yonkers, he first entered the New 
York office of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, and after spending several years with 
that institution in Canada returned to New 
York to become assistant secretary of the 
Park Union Foreign Banking Corporation. 
He later held the same office in the Asia 
Banking Corporation, a former subsidiary 
of the Guaranty Trust Company. 








California Trast 
Company 


629 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles ¢ » California 


“The Trust Company of the 
California Bank Group” 


Prompt, reliable service 
given to those requiring 
fiduciary or Trust facili- 
ties in this vicinity. Ex- 
clusive Trust Service, 
personal and corporate 


OWNED BY 


California Bank 


which with its affiliated banks 


has combined resources of over 


$120,000,000 





HoME OF THE NEW PLAZA TRUST COMPANY AT 
FirrH AVENUE AND 52ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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TRUST. DEPARTMENT GROWTH AT NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


Proof of the great volume of undeveloped 
trust business, both of the individual and 
corporate variety, is offered by the amount 
of such business developed by the trust de- 
partments of national banks in New York 
City without making any apparent dent in 
the acquisition of fiduciary assets by trust 
companies. Some pf the national banks 
have made exceptional progress in exercis- 


ing trust powers and among these is the 
National Bank of Commerce where trust 


department operations are under the capable 
guidance of Vice-president C. Alison Scully. 

The rapid growth of the Commerce trust 
department necessitated recent changes. The 
divisions of the department for transfer and 
registration of stock and for payment of 
bonds and coupons have been moved to the 
sixth floor of 35 Nassau street, occupying 
the entire floor. This shift admits of greater 
accommodation for the divisions of corporate 
and personal trusts. Established in Decem- 
ber, 1928, the trust department of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce began with a per- 
sonnel of one officer and twelve employees. 
In less than five years the personnel has 
increased to five officers and 113 employees. 

The Commerce trust department has been 
particularly successful in developing life 
insurance trust business. To assist in fos- 
tering contacts the National Bank of Com- 
merce is sponsoring a_ series of lectures 
which will be given in the main hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York. The lecturer is Dr. Solomon S. Hueb- 
ner, professor of insurance and commerce of 
the University of Pennsylvania and dean of 
the College of Life Underwriters. The lec- 
tures will be given January 3, 10, 24 and 
February 7th. 


Dave H. Morris, Jr., assistant treasurer of 
the Bank of New York & Trust Company, 
has been elected a trustee of the American 
Savings Bank. 

Norborne P. Gatling, director of the 
Chatham & Phenix National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York, and for many years 
a vice-president, has been elected governor 
of the Virginians, a New York society of 
former residents of Virginia. 

LeRoy W. Baldwin, president of the Em- 
pire Trust Company of New York has been 
elected chairman of the board of the Ameri- 
can London & Empire Corporation. 


The Chemical National Bank announces 


the appointment of Wm. H. French as as- 
sistant cashier. 
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Some Legal Aspects 
of Life Insurance 
Trusts 


By GUY B. HORTON 
Author of Power of an Insured to Control the 
Proceeds of his Policies 
A study of the legal problems involved in the 
relation of life insurance companies and trustees of 
insurance, including the factors which affect the 
selection of the proper mode of making insurance 
payable to trustees, the extent the trust controls 
the policies in the trust fund, the necessity that 
life companies know the terms of the trust, and pro- 
visions which should be included in the trust in- 
strument and beneficiary endorsement. 49 pages. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, 
Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50 (check 
or money order), for which kindly send me copy of 
“Some Legal Aspects of Life Insurance Trusts.” 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPA- 
NIES Publishing Association, 55 Liberty Street, 
New York 
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OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


Several promotions in official ranks were 
announced recently by the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. C. F. Puckhafer, 
who became a messenger for the Importers 
and Traders National Bank in 1901 and 
which was merged with the Equitable in 
1923, has been elected a vice-president. He 
Was appointed an assistant cashier of the 
Importers Bank in 1919 and placed in charge 
of the bank’s credit department. In 1925 
he was appointed an assistant vice-president 
of the Equitable. 

Another advancement is that of R: L. 
Epple who has been appointed manager of 
the Equitable’s foreign department. He re- 
ceived his early banking training in Germany 
and England and came to this country in 
1910, organizing at that time a foreign de- 
partment for the Garfield National Bank. 
He joined the Equitable foreign department 
staff in 1920 and became assistant manager 
in 1923. 

The Equitable Trust Company recently 
opened its fifth office in New York, located 
at 79th street and Madison avenue, in charge 
of James J. Ga-Nun and Arthur Kunziger. 
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LUCIUS TETER 


TRUST COMPANIES 








Complete facilities for 


handling every kind of 
trust business are sup- 
plemented by a banking 
and investment service 
that is equally compre- 
hensive. @ We invite cor- 
respondence from banks 


and trust companies. 


a 


CHICAGO 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


President Vice-President 


CHICAGO 


JOHN W. O’LEARY 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE JOINS 
TRUST COMPANY 

James A. Beha, who has achieved an excep- 
tionally fine record as Superintendent of In- 
surance of the State of New York since 1924, 
has resigned from that office to become active 
chairman of the board’ of directors of the 
International Germanic Trust Company of 
New York of which he has been a director 
since its organization in 1927. Mr. Beha was 
prompted in accepting his new post by the 
opportunities to render genuine service in 
reconstruction of international finance and 
particularly the opportunities for commercial 
and financial relations in Germany and the 
central European countries. 

Mr. Beha has won national recognition be- 
eause of his constructive work as State Su- 
perintendent of Insurance in New York, in- 
itiating many measures and policies that have 
been generaly adopted in supervisory and of- 
ficial insurance circles. Among his outstand- 
ing accomplishments are the successful 
liquidation of many foreign and domestic 
insurance companies; broadening of the in- 
vestment laws governing insurance compa- 
nies; improving tax methods; establishment 
of pension systems for officers and employees 
of domestic insurance companies and numer- 
ous other worthy measures. 





JAMES A. BEHA 


Who resigns as State Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York to become chairman of International Germanic 
Trust Company. 
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CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York has 
been appointed transfer agent for additional 
12,500 shares of preferred stock of Evans- 
Wallower Lead Company; transfer agent for 
common stock of the New York Petroleum 
Royalty Corporation; transfer agent for ad- 
ditional 40,218 shares, represented by voting 
trust certificates, of the Columbian Carbon 
Company; co-transfer agent for the voting 
trust certificates representing 300,000 shares 
of common stock, now outstanding, of the 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Company, Inc.; reg- 
istrar of common stock of Wieboldt Stores, 
Ine.; registrar of capital stock of the Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company; registrar for 
an additional 150,688 shares of capital stock 
of the Detroit Edison Company; registrar 
of the voting trust certificates representing 
199,985 shares of common stock of the East- 
ern Michigan Railways. 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY AS TRANS.- 
FER AGENT OR REGISTRAR 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed sole transfer agent 
for stock of Shur-On Properties Company, 
Ine.; transfer agent for preferred and com- 
mon stocks of the Wedgwood Investing Cor- 
poration; transfer agent for common stock 
of Il Progresso Italo-Americano Publishing 
Company, Ine.; transfer agent for stock of 
Moth Aircraft Corporation; registrar for 
common stock of Pollak Manufacturing Com- 
pany; registrar for common voting trust 
certificates of Wesson Oil and Snowdrift 
Company, Ine. 


RUFUS KNAPP ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 

Beecher M. Crouse, president of the First 
sank and Trust Company of Utica, N. Y., 
announced appointment of Rufus Knapp as 
a vice-president in charge of the new in- 
vestment service of the First Bank. Thomas 
B. Pope, assistant secretary, will be asso- 
ciated with him in this work. 

Mr. Knapp has spent the later years of 
his business life in New York City, although 
he originally came from Auburn, N. Y. He 
graduated from Yale, class of ’94 and stud- 
ied law at Cornell University, was admitted 
to the Bar in New York State and Con- 
necticut, and practised law several years 
before entering the business of investment 
banking. For a time he was associated with 
the Guaranty Company of New York. 

A recent statement of the First Bank & 
Trust Company shows resources of $27,1387,- 
000 and deposits $21,375,000. 


STOCK PARTICIPATION PLAN FOR M. & 
T.-PEOPLES TRUST EMPLOYEES 

Following the new trend of stock partici- 
pation plans developed by corporations and 
banks the directors of the Manufacturers & 
Traders-Peoples Trust Company of Buffalo 
have adopted a stock-acquisition plan for the 
benefit of staff members. The board also 
authorized an increase of stock to be made 
available to employees. The plan will be 
administered by three directors acting as a 
board of trustees, namely, President Lewis 
G. Harriman, Executive Vice-president Perry 
E. Wurst and Assistant Secretary Albert E. 
J. Krauss. 

A fund will be created consisting of joint 
deposits by employees to which will be added 
dividends received from stocks held in the 
fund. All employees with one or more years 
of service are eligible. Participation will 
be either by deductions from salary, not to 
exceed ten per cent or through award of 
bonuses by the bank. 

Three prominent Buffalo men have recent- 
ly been added to the board of directors of 
the bank. They are: Edwin C. Andrews, 
president of the Jacob C. Dodd Packing 
Company; John R. Oshei, president of Tris 
Products Company and Luther E. Wood of 
the Wood & Brooks Company. 


TOMLINSON ELECTED PRESIDENT 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Doremus & Company, the well-known 
financial advertising organization, E. T. 
Tomlinson, Jr., was elected president to suc- 
ceed the late C. W. Barron, who organized 
the company over twenty-five years ago. At 
the same meeting William H. Long, Jr., was 
elected vice-president. Mr. Tomlinson has 
been vice-president since May 1, 1919, when 
he first became associated with Doremus & 
Company. Prior to that he had been in the 
advertising business for eleven years. 





ACQUIRE CONTROL OF UPSTATE TRUST 
COMPANIES 

A group of bankers headed by Harold S. 
Tenney, vice-president of the New York 
Trust Company, have acquired control of 
the Workers Trust Company of Johnson City, 
N. Y. The same group last January secured 
control of the Peoples Trust Company of 
Binghamton. The Union Shares, Ine., of 
New York City, of which Mr. Tenney is a 
director, has also obtained control of the 
Union Trust Company of Endicott, N. Y. 





Robert W. Daniel, president of the Liberty 
National Bank of New York has been elected 
chairman of the board of the Richmond 
Trust Company of Richmond, Va. 
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ELECTED TRUSTEE OF BANK OF NEW 


YORK AND TRUST COMPANY comptroller 
At a recent meeting of the board of trus- New York, and 


tees of the Bank of New York and Trust 
Company, Joseph Andrews, a senior vice- 
president, was elected a trustee. Mr. An- 
drews’ connection with the institution dates 
back to 1884 when he joined the staff of the 


COMPANIES 


G. Edwin 


Gregory, 





vice-president 
of the National City Bank of 


and 


associated with that bank 


Seamen’s Bank for 
York, have elected Ralph H. 


since 1890, has resigned to become a mem- 
ber of the firm of Campbell, Starring & Co. 

Directors of the 
ings in New 


Sav- 


Stever, former comptroller, as president, and 
Bank of New York, N. B. A., with which succeeding the late Herbert K. Twitchell. 
the New York Life Insurance and Trust The growing popularity of a corporate 
Company was merged in 1921. He has been executor and trustee in the Bronx district 


a vice-president since 1916 and is a director 
in the following companies: American Sala- 


mandra Corporation, Eagle Fire Company 
of New York, North Star Insurance Com- 


pany, Norwich Union Indemnity Company; 
and a trustee of the United States Casualty 
Company. 


Walter E. Frew, president of 
Exchange Bank of New York, is associate 
chairman of the bankers and brokers com- 
mittee of the United Hospital Fund, for this 
year’s collection. 

The Hanover National Bank has qualified 
as a trustee of the New York Community 
Trust which now enlists twenty-three New 
York banks and trust companies under its 
multiple trustee plan of noaparntion. 


the Corn 





The 


of New York 
the 


Fetherston 


York which 


is evidenced by 
Bronx Borough Bank 
average of from one to two appointments a 
day under wills and life insurance trusts. 

Westchester 
hers, .N: ¥%., 
deposits, 


Ine. 


is 


the fact that 


Trust Company 
reports resources of $12 
$10,656,787; capital, $300,000 ; 
plus and undivided profits, 

John H. 
assistant cashier 
new business at 
of New 


been 


York 


receiving 


$1,451,287. 


has 


an 


of Yon- 
,684,775 ; 


sur- 


appointed 
in charge of publicity and 
the Central National Bank 


National Bank of Commerce in New 
has been appointed New 
the preferred stock of United Merchants and 
Manufacturers, 


CONDITION OF | GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES ~ 


Capital 
American Exchange Trust Co.............$40,000,000 
Memeraonh THUst CO. os oosccccccccccvixs cos 4,000,000 
Anglo-South American Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Tr. Co....... 2,000,000 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Co................ 1,100,000 


Bank of Athens Trust Co 500,000 
BRO A PAIEG AOD. ss kive swe cwccecsscscse Of 25,000,000 
Bank of Europe & Trust Co 1,000,000 


ene Gr IN. Wee Aemet ©0..........6.0.. 6,000,000 
Bronx County Trust Co.. 1,250,000 
Brooklyn Trust Co.. 2,080,000 
Central Union Trust Co. ics ewe ts pss. RRROORID 
icompore@on Trust Ce. ...6 6.655. ccc cee 500,000 
OT ae lone 1,000,000 
Empire Trust Co. .. 6,000,000 
Equitable Trust Co.. . 30,000,000 


Farmers Loan and Trust.. cee 5 7 ica pee 10,000,000 


Federation Bank and Trust. 750,000 
NR NE ob sob s's vu sw'aec oewa ean 4,000,000 
NN se vw loss cogs yieiere weet 1,000,000 
Guaranty Trust Co...... ....... 40,000,000 
Internat’! Accept. Securities & Tr. Co..... 1,000,000 
International Germanic Trust. 4,000,000 
Sa eo Or 5,175,000 
ONS L OC ay bl, Oa 500,000 
RMR at ee bg os < leicie ves 3,000,000 
Manufacturers Trust Co................. 17,500,000 
Cee (ee) 6 1,000,000 
ES Cle OS a a! 2,000,000 
OES. i Oe 10,000,000 
‘ames Square Trust Co.................. 2,000,000 


‘itie Guarantee & Trust................. 10,000,000 


Trust Co. of North America.............. 500,000 
U.S. Mortgage & Trust Co.............. 5,000,000 
Waited Biates Trust Co.................0. 2,000,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 


Deposits 


Sept. 28, 1928 Sept. 28, 1928 


$52,705,900 
4,504,900 
763,500 
2,011,000 
1,061,900 
526,100 
75,541,800 
812,600 
13,207,600 
1,031,500 
6,518,700 
37,655,900 
161,100 
1,008,500 
8,765,000 
27,116,400 
22,416,300 
1,060,800 
3,681,800 
1,655,300 
60,479,400 
1,343,800 
2,169,900 
2,145,800 
5,740,800 
3,935,200 
32,981,000 
588,200 
1,685,100 
25,180,100 
511,700 
22,922,800 
240,400 
6,385,300 
23,009,200 


$523, 351, 600 


55,840,600 
10,640,900 
15,963,600 
13,951,400 
4,029,800 
484,722,600 
16,025,900 
125,919,100 
21,679,500 
74,744,800 
297,534,100 
509,400 
19,504,400 
78,947,300 
404,224,300 
147,514,100 
17,316,000 
50,606,800 
15,474,700 
644,510,200 
9,266,300 
7,830,900 
44,390,200 
24,841,800 
21,046,600 
279,623,900 
11,023,200 
9,295,600 
231,816,600 
5,360,600 
47,915,200 
3,232,800 
75,171,500 
67,259,600 


Par 


100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


reports an increase of 
$4,000,000 in resources during the last year. 
York 
registrar of 


Bid Asked 
475 485 
1060 1075 
440... 
740 750 
400. 450 
1175 1250 
1740 1760 
640 700 
460 470 
475 485 
820 835 
390 405 
580 620 
740 750 
225 235 
295 305 
2600 2700 
232 238 
275 290 
280 290 
825 835 
185 195 
870 880 
605 620 
3250 3400 


Bee. 


y 
26 
bn eeek inte 


y 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


PENNSYLVANIA MORTGAGE TAX 
AMENDMENT FAILS 

Pennsylvania bankers and trust company 
people were keenly interested in-an amend- 
ment to the state constitution which failed 
to carry at the recent election to revise the 
base of taxation and which pointed the way 
to repeal of the obnoxious four-mill tax on 
certain forms of personal property as well 
as substitution of a mortgage recording tax 
for the present tax on mortgages. The 
Pennsylvania Tax Commission in its various 
reports has made sufficiently clear the un- 
sound and inequitable character of the pres- 
ent system of taxation and which is a dis- 
tinct handicap in the management of trust 
estates. Such burdens present far more dif- 
ficult problems to the proper care of trust 
than any need of a constitutional revision 
as to the character of trust investments 
which may be met in a few words by a tes- 
tator or the maker of a trust. 

The amendment submitted this fall pro- 
vided for change in debt basis of counties 
and cities and substituted realty alone for 
both realty and personalty as the debt basis 
upon Which assessment is predicated. If this 
amendment had been adopted a strong effort 
would have been made to repeal the tax on 
mortgages and apply instead a recording tax 
such as in operation in New York and in 
other states. Such tax would apply to all 
mortgages instead of only those held by 
Pennsylvania residents. 

The present mortgage tax has been col- 
lected very largely on mortgages and judg- 
ments and from trust estates. It amounts 
practically to a special income tax on the 
beneficiaries of trust estates, and hence it 
is a handicap to corporate fiduciaries in com- 
peting for business with those of other states. 


CRUSADE AGAINST “STOCK TIPSTER 
SHEETS” 


An investigation has revealed that there 
are upward of fifteen million people in the 
United States who are periodically receiv- 
ing “tipster sheets,’ in the form of market 
letters, bulletins and so-called stock or in- 
vestment advisory services. A large per- 
centage of these “tipster sheets” emanate 
from New York and are issued for the sole 
purpose of promoting one or more “pet secu- 
rities.” The bait is sugarcoated with appar- 
ently unbiased information regarding well 
known and dividend paying stocks. 

The Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
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through its Blue Sky Committee, is setting 
an excellent example for bankers generally 
in fighting the “tipster sheet” evil. The com- 
mittee publishes a bulletin which contains a 
list of such sheets and also where they come 
from, allowing readers to draw their own 
conclusions. In a recent report the Blue 
Sky Committee urged upon bankers the ad- 
visability of securing enactment of the Den- 
nison “Blue Sky” bill now pending before 
Congress and which would enable the Fed- 
eral Government to exercise restraint upon 
use of the mails in circulating “tipster 
sheets.” 


The Germantown Trust Company of Phil- 
adelphia announces the following appoint- 
ments: Reuben W. Mcecllvaine, assistant 
trust officer; Benjamin H. Eggleston, assis- 
tant treasurer, and L. F. Deming, Jr., assis- 
tant manager of the Logan office. 

Hugh F. Denworth and Jay Cooke, 2d, 
have been elected directors of the United 
Security Life Insurance & Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. 
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Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
OF BALTIMORE 


Established 1884—Forty - four years’ experience. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,500,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 





VAST ARMY OF BANK DEPOSITORS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Indicative of the wide distribution of 
wealth as well as the habit of thrift among 
the people of Pennsylvania, is the impressive 
army of depositors. A recent summary of 
the condition of Pennsylvania state banks 
and trust companies shows a total of 5,805,- 
148 deposit accounts of various classes. In- 
cluded in this total are 4,205,360 savings ac- 
counts, 85,819 time certificates of deposit 
and all other accounts amounting to 1,513,- 
969. These deposit accounts are held by a 
total of 757 banking institutions, embracing 
425 trust companies, 288 state banks; 10 sav- 
ings banks and 34 private banks. 

It is of particular interest to note how 
large a proportion of bank income goes to 
depositors in the form of interest and as 
compared with the distribution to stockhold- 
ers in the shape of dividends. During the 
twelve-month period ending last June 30, the 
amount of interest paid to depositors was 
$60,142,295, as compared with $27,030,621 
paid out in dividends to holders of bank and 
trust company stocks. Savings deposits of 
all state institutions aggregate $1,514,399,272, 
with time certificates of deposits amounting 
to $104,222,282 


eet 9 tO st 


Frank R. Rohrman has been elected a di- 
rector of the Northern Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. 

The American Bank & Trust Company of 
Philadelphia recently opened its main of- 
fice in a new building, at the northwest cor- 
ner of 15th and Sansom streets. 

Warwick M. Ogelsby, president of the 
Commonwealth Trust Company of Harris- 
burg, Pa., recently completed forty-five years 
of association with that company which has 
combined banking and trust assets of over 
$36,500,000. 


A. H. S. POST, President 





ORGANIZATION OF NEW TRUST 
COMPANIES 

New trust companies continue to appear 
upon the scene of activity notwithstanding 
the fact that Philadelphia has within its 
corporate limits a larger number of bank and 
trust company units than any other city in 
the United States. Any reduction in num- 
ber that may be caused by mergers is almost 
immediately counteracted by organization of 
new enterprises. 

The latest recruit to the trust company 
field is the North City Trust Company which 
opened for business recently on Broad street 
near Olney avenue with authorized capital of 
$500,000, of which $300,000 has been issued 
and with surplus of $90,000 paid in. Frank 
H. Schrenk is president; T. Bromley Flood 
and John A. Fischer, vice-presidents; J. V. 
Wingert, secretary and_ treasurer, and 
Thomas S. Lanard, title and trust officer. 

Another enterprise, the Plaza Trust Com- 
pany, is in process of organization with pub- 
lie offering of shares. Prospective capital is 
$4,000,000 and surplus $1,000,000. This com- 
pany will occupy the former home of the 
West End Trust Company on Broad street 
and South Penn square which has been pur- 
chased through an intermediary from the 
Real Estate Land Title & Trust Company 
which absorbed the business of the West 
End Trust Company. 


Directors of the Real Estate Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia recently authorized the 
transfer of $500,000 to the surplus account 
from undivided profits. The former item 
now amounts to $1,500,000. 

Richard BE, Hanson, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Company for In- 
surance on Lives and Granting Annuities of 
Philadelphia, has been elected a director of 
the Lancaster Avenue Title & Trust Com- 
pany. 
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WALTER D. FULLER ELECTED A DIREC- 
TOR OF FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 
The Franklin Trust Company of Philadel- 

phia is fortunate in securing as the latest 

addition to the membership of its board of 
directors, Walter D. Fuller, vice-president 
and secretary of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. Because of his training, his mental 
equipment and his association with one of 

America’s most successful publishing enter- 

prises, Mr. Fuller is bound to fit in admir- 

ably with the atmosphere and spirit of pro- 

gressive achievement which has marked the 

eareer of the Franklin Trust Company under 
the administration of its president, C. Addi- 
son Harris, Jr. 

Mr. Fuller is typical of the new era and 
urge in American business life which is not 
deterred by precedent or tradition in seek- 
ing ever better and more efficient methods. 
His philosophy is not the ruthless kind 
which counts only the end in view. On the 
contrary he is the born executive and leader 
who has the talent for arousing his associ- 
ates to their best endeavor. It is not unlike- 
ly that his willingness to serve on the board 
of the Franklin Trust Company is due to 
the fact that he finds himself there among 
kindred business spirits. 

Mr. Fuller has been an officer of the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company since 1920. His first 
position was in the Dime Savings Bank at 
Norwich, Conn., and he inherits an aptitude 
for banking through his father who was 
for many years cashier of the Uncas Nation- 
al Bank of Norwich. 

The Franklin Trust Company has been 
particularly happy in its selection of direc- 
tors and the successful methods of its man- 

agement find reflection in rapid growth. A 

recent statement shows total resources of 

$51,510,000; deposits $37,388,000; capital 
$2,250,000; surplus $5,000,000; undivided 
profits of $422,111, and reserves of $320,794. 

To capitalization must also be added the 

sum of $1,667,400, on account of subscrip- 

tions to new capital stock. 


FREDERICK G. HELMBOLD 

A cablegram received recently by Clement 

J. Craft, president of the Central Trust and 

Savings Bank of Philadelphia conveyed in- 
formation of the death in Paris, France, of 
Frederick G. Helmbold, vice-president of the 

I Central Trust. Mr. Helmbold was 54 years 
old. He was born and educated in Philadel- 
phia. Upon the founding of the Central 
Trust and Savings Company twenty-five 
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308 Euclid Avenue— Cleveland 


Central National Bank 
of Cleveland 











years ago he became its first secretary. A WALTER D. FULLER 
short time later he was promoted to the _ Secretary and Vice-president of the Curtis Publishing 
directorate Company, and a Director of the Franklin Trust Company 
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MERGER OF FOUR BANKS BECOMES 
EFFECTIVE 

Representing a merger of four banks and 
trust companies, the Bank of Philadelphia 
& Trust Company recently began operations 
with ten branches and resources in excess 
of $25,000,000; deposits of $18,000,000 and 
capitalization of over $5,000,000. The four 
constituent banks of the consolidation were 
the Broad Street National Bank, the Nation- 
al Bank of North Philadelphia, the Queen 
Lane National Bank and the Oak Lane Trust 
Company. 

Dr. Charles E. Beury, president of Temple 
University, is chairman of the board and 
other senior officers are: Leon A. Lewis, 
president; Thomas W. Bull, vice-president 
and treasurer; Miles B. Munn, vice-president 
and secretary ; J. Ralph Tricebock, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer. 





BANKERS SECURITIES CORPORATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

A noteworthy statement of financial con- 
dition has been issued by the Bankers Secu- 
rities Corporation which began business last 
May and was organized by interests affili- 
ated with the Bankers Trust Company of 
Philadelphia together with other important 
financial associations in Philadelphia and 
New Jersey. The financial statement shows 
assets of $12,275,000; common and preferred 
stock outstanding of $10,000,000 ; surplus paid- 
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in $2,000,000, and undivided profits of $97,620. 
The corporation buys and holds securities, 
engages in underwriting and finance opera- 
tions similar to those conducted by securi- 
ties corporations organized by other great 
banking institutions in other cities. Albert 
M. Greenfield is chairman of the board and 
Samuel H. Barker, president. 





The Lycoming Trust Company of Williams- 
port, Pa. reports resources of $15,399,430; 
deposits $11,451,257; capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $2,612,000; trust funds 
$8,476,000, and corporate trusts $3,234,000. 

Capital stock of the Industrial Trust, Title 
& Savings Company of Philadelphia is to be 
increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

The Mosler Safe Company installed the 
vaults in the recently completed new home 
for the St. Marys National Bank of St. 
Marys, Pa. 

J. L. Michell has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the new Abingdon Bank & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. 

The Union Banking and Trust Company 
of DuBois, Pa., reports resources $3,339,516 ; 
deposits, $2,243,711; capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $927,481. 

Stock control of the Security National 
3ank and the Citizens Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Everett, Wash., has been merged in 
the Citizens-Security Corporation as holding 
company. 





Capital 
EOE Ot Cen ee $1,000,000 
American Bank & Trust Co......... 500,000 


Bank of North America & Trust Co... 5,000,000 


Central Trust & Savings............ 1,000,000 
ee SS fe 2,500,000 
Continental Equitable.............. 1,000,000 
PORN APOE GOO. .ocascccccsccceces. 200000 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co....... 6,700,000 
es ys et ee ren 252,450 
Franklin Trust Co.................. 2,000,000 
a ie a 1,120,000 
OS LS 9 eee 3,000,000 
by SS ee rae 500,000 
eee eee 1,000,000 
ET ree 500,000 
Market St. Title & Trust............ 1,200,000 
NR SS Se i 1,000,000 
North Philadelphia Trust............ 500,000 
TRE os og 5k o-oo bie eS ee 500,000 
Northwestern Trust Co............. 150,000 
Penna. Co. for Insurances........... 4,000,000 
SS a i ae ree 3,200,000 
Real Estate Land Title and Trust.... 7,500,000 
SE ED SN os ae new OK S06 2a oes 3,131,200 
Sn bipcea sh anh oa wees 750,000 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust........ 1,000,000 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust..... 500,000 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits Deposits Par Last Date of 
Oct. 2, 1928 June 30,1928 Value Sale Sale 

$799,450 $4,053,969 100 265 11-14-28 
773,424 4,449,940 50 207144 12- 7-27 
7,109,912 43,678,906 100 445 11-14-28 
1,894,918 11,399,274 50 250 10-17-28 
3,588,017 3,680,985 50 2405 11- 7-28 
2,612,799 17,777,195 50 = 381 11-14-28 
537,716 6,946,951 100 755 10-17-28 
26,373,953 97,877,045 100 896 10-10-28 
1,029,569 10,421,482 50 553 10-24-28 
5,422,111 36,738,604 100 695 6-20-28 
2,845,261 25,581,785 100 826 6-13-28 
12,684,644 54,613,659 100 1585 10-17-28 
2,248,805 11,205,173 50 611 11— 7-28 
6,293,763 20,684,784 50 86679 1l— 7-28 
1,673,596 13,939,496 50 ~=501 5- 2-28 
2,341,225 14,356,964 50 662 11-— 7-28 
2,305,414 16,251,530 100 619 10-24-28 
1,288,348 9,904,712 50 466 5-23-28 
3,713,954 13,503,997 100 1351 9-19-28 
1,523,362 11,546,672 50 1010 8-22-28 
17,489,587 79,006,743 100 990 10-24-28 
16,989,349 28,037,064 100 850 10-24-28 
15,978,530 51,244,749 ... 785% 11-14-28 
2,125,662 7,166,155 100 307 9-26-28 
778,495 5,587,454 50 170 9-12-28 
1,180,726 6,898,719 100 275 10-24-28 
1,029,298 9,348,997 50 39.265 9-26-28 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 
GROWTH OF TRUST DEPARTMENT 
BUSINESS IN BOSTON 

The latest compilation of trust depart- 
ment assets held by the trust companies of 
Boston shows that the total is near to the 
half billion figure, or an aggregate of $488,- 
381,000. The Old Colony Trust Company 
leads with trust department assets of $175,- 
250,348; the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company follows with $151,563,81S8 and the 
New England Trust Company occupies third 
place with trust assets of $105,935,765. The 
State Street Trust Company reports trust 
department business of $31,327,268; the 
United States Trust Company, $7,230,111; 
the American Trust Company, $4,512,415; 
the Peabody Trust Company, $2,601,627; the 
Lee, Higginson Trust Company, $2,123,852; 
the Exchange Trust Company, $1,384,737, 
and the Liberty Trust Company, $527,718. 

The total given above reflects but part of 
total trust responsibility and does not in- 
clude corporate trusts, transfers and regis- 
trar appointments and other accounts held 
by the trust department. To complete the 
picture it is also necessary to take into ac- 
count the large volume of trust department 
business handled by the national banks, 
particularly the First National, the Atlantic 
National and the National Shawmut Bank. 





OLD COLONY TRUST OPENS OFFICE IN 
NORTH STATION BUILDING 
An unusually advantageously located 
branch office was recently opened by the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston in the 
new North Station terminal building. The 
handsome quarters, which arrest the atten- 
tion of all passers-by, are located at the 
right of the main entrance of the new sta- 
tion building and may be entered directly 
from Causeway street or the waiting room. 
All the facilities of the various departments 
at the main office are available to the clients 
of this branch, including also the investment 
services of the Old Colony Corporation. In 
charge is Rowe A. Gladwin, manager and 
Vernon L. Tilden, assistant manager. 


CHASE SECURITIES CORPORATION 
OPENS BOSTON OFFICE 

In developing its wider distributive policy 
the Chase Securities Corporation, the invest- 
ment subsidiary of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, is steadily increasing its chain 
of offices throughout the country. The latest 
addition is the Boston office at 43 Federal 
street under the direction of Assistant Vice- 








Capital 


Surplus 
$3,000,000 


$3,500,000 





Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and _ fidu- 
ciary matters with 
promptness and ef- 
ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Forsgs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Member Federal Reserve System 
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president H. Homer Hildebrand. This will 
be headquarters for the New England divi- 
sion. In addition to offices in New York 
City other branches are located at Chicago, 
Newark, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Duluth, Omaha, Indianapolis and 
Kansas City. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OF BOSTON 

Among the banking institutions of Boston 
the American Trust Company enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having developed one of the most 
efficient and smoothly running organizations 
from the standpoint of variety of department 
services. Within each department there are 
further subdivisions developed along expert 
lines. This is particularly true of the trust 
department which embraces not only all cus- 
tomary types of individual and corporate 
trusts, but many lines of fiduciary service 
adjusted to individual needs. 

The banking department shows a steady 
and consistent growth, the latest statement 
giving resources at $33,846,000, including 
cash in office and banks $6,986,000; loans on 
time $17,110,000; loans on demand $5,308,- 
000 ; investments $4,274,000. Deposits 
amount to $29,124,000. Capital is $1,500,000; 
surplus $2,000,000 and undivided earnings 
$767,749. 
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NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK  ESTAB- 
LISHES PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENT 

To meet the needs of small borrowers, the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston has es- 
tablished a Personal Loan department, which 
will make loans of $100 to $1,000 at 6 per 
cent, without requiring collateral from the 
borrowers. This new department will ac- 
commodate reputable men and women of 
limited means who may need money for 
emergencies or who may wish to take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity demanding a 
small amount of capital. 

The borrower receives the full amount of 
the loan, less six per cent per annum and a 
small investigation expense ranging from 
75 cents to two dollars. Loans will be made 
for one year and repayment will be made in 
the form of weekly or monthly deposits in 
the Shawmut savings department. These 
deposits will draw interest at three per cent 
per annum, and at the maturity of the note 
the fund in the savings department will be 
sufficient to pay the loan and leave a small 
deposit to the borrower's credit. 





BRIGHT BUSINESS PROSPECTS DESCRIBED 
BY FIRST NATIONAL OF BOSTON 

In its current “New England Letter’ the 
First National Bank of Boston discusses the 
general business situation as follows: ‘We 
are in a period of ‘profitable’ prosperity. In- 
dustry and trade are generally in a flourish- 
ing state. In many basic industries produc- 
tion is at or near capacity levels, demand is 
urgent, prices are firm and advancing, while 
earnings of a number of the leading con- 
cerns are impressive. Steady employment, 
high wages and large dividend disbursement 
have made for high purchasing power and 
this in turn has been reflected in record 
sales of chain stores and mail-order houses, 
automobiles, radios, as well as in a tremen- 
dous public participation in the stock mar- 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Fully equipped to render all 


Trust Company Services.” 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG. S. C. 
CHESTER D. WARD, Treasurer 








ket. Constructive factors are in the ascen- 
dency and the force of the present move- 
ment will maintain business activity on a 
high level for at least the remainder of the 
year.” 

The State Street Trust Company of Bos- 
ton is distributing among its depositors and 
friends a handsome calendar which pictures 


a water color reproduction of the bark 
“President” engaged in sperm whaling. The 


original, by Benjamin Russell of New Bed- 
ford, is part of the collection on view at 
the office of the State Street Trust Company. 

George E. Pierce, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston recently 
sailed for Europe on an extended business 
trip for the bank. While in Europe he will 
be accompanied by Max F. Roesti, assistant 
vice-president of the bank and resident for- 
eign representative with headquarters in 
Paris. 

The Atlantic National Bank of Boston has 
concluded details in taking over the Com- 
mercial Security National Bank, increasing 
the branch offices of the Atlantic to seven 
in number and with capital amounting to 
$6,350,000. 








CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
CE PECMIME EOD. 4 ccs eknes os esenee vee $1,500,000 
ee OS ar rye aree 1,500,000 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co......... 1,000,000 
ENE A MOREE 050) 5, aas.0 10 0.6.0 604 0b 0a es 200,000 
OS OOS, © ee A 100,000 
Commerce and Trust Co.................. 1,000,000 
= ees >) 6 eee 1,500,000 
ee SS et 6 200,000 
ie, seammingon “Trust Co... .......c.ccees 500,000 
I EE ee en 750,000 
New England Trust Co.................- 1,000,000 
Ee Se SG i en 3 15,000,000 
TEE MTD si. in aw cies og sca pecs ee eie 500,000 
NE ES Show. os cig oa biel v is acer 3,000,000 
ee OS Ee bo 6 a 2,500,000 


Surplus and Assets 
Undivided Trust 
Profits Deposits Department 


October 3, 1928 October 3, 1928 October 3, 1928 
$2,767,713.24 $29,125,404.42 $4,512,415.69 
2,149,159.61 ER Oo ON ll 
4,255,125.45 19,096,001.44 
29,813.00 1,054,679.18 
157,478.85 Be ye 2 
389,708.81 4,793,147.74 845, 
1,572,535.16 6,450,170.51 
87,014.26 1,728,106.10 
549,821.94 . 


,68 2,123,852.26 

756,769.66 6,577,304.07 527,713.43 
3,116,319.04 28,160,921.00 105,935,763.46 
18,154,547.43  162,183,626.08 175,250,348.36 


121,670.79 
3,962,031.32 
3,412,741.67 


2,417,828.69 
60,338,649.51 
11,592,831.53 


2,601,627.12 
31,327,268.02 
7,230,111.55 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 
AGRICULTURE AND INLAND WATER- 
WAYS DEVELOPMENT 

Political solicitude for the farmer during 
the recent Presidential campaign once more 
brought into strong relief the subject of in- 
ternal waterways development to link the 
Mississippi System by way of the Gulf to 
South American ports and the northern At- 
lantic ocean lanes by way of the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence, not to mention nu- 
merous inland and coastal tributaries. It is 
a peculiarity of the agitation for inland 
waterway development that for nearly a 
quarter of a century the matter comes up 
for popular debate but once every four years 
and reaches its climax toward the close of 
every Presidential campaign. Invariably, 
the debate and public interest in the subject 
again dies down after the election with spas- 
modic revival when commercial or other as- 
sociations pass resolutions at their annual 
conventions. At Washington the issue is one 
which is regarded with very mixed feelings 
and a disposition to leave the actual feat of 
accomplishment for future generations. 

During the last Presidential campaign the 
spokesmen of both parties were vigorous in 
advocating immediate steps to really “do 
something’ on the question of inland water- 
Ways development. The respective party plat- 
forms were, however, strangely lacking in 
specific recommendations and the reason 
most likely is that neither party is willing 
to pledge outlay of large sums of money on 
projects that present seemingly insuperable 
engineering as well as economic difficulties. 
To carry into completion any great scheme 
of internal waterway communication from 
the Gulf, through the Mississippi, the Illinois 
River to the Great Lakes and thence by way 
of St. Lawrence to ocean paths, would re- 
quire hundreds of millions of dollars. When 
and if completed there arises the further se- 
rious question as to whether such waterways 
could become self-sustaining or compete with 


Copyright, S. W. Straus & Co. 
the more rapid and broadly extended facili- 
ties of rail communication. Savings in 
freight rates would probably be discounted 
by the losses resulting from the relative slow- 
ness and devious channels of waterway com- 
merce, particularly as to bulk and long hauls. 

Any serious approach to the internal water- 
way system must take into account the re- 
moteness of coal deposits, lumber and raw 
material from the vicinity of lakes and navi- 
gable streams, the necessity of breaking car- 
goes where shipments must be made partly 
by land and partly by water. Moreover, the 
transportation of perishable goods and con- 
signments requiring refrigeration would 
doubtless give preference to railways. 

Glancing at the history of appropriations 
for internal waterway improvements and 
navigation as shown by Congressional ree- 
ords, the conclusion must be brought home 
that this has been one of the sore spots for 
wastage of Federal funds and at the same 
time an inducement for pork barrel polities. 
Many of the inland streams upon which the 
Government has spent millions for dredging 
and improvement are today very little used 
or have failed to produce results commen- 
surate with the amount of money expended. 
A common sense view of the whole problem 
would be to insist upon an impartial and 
expert engineering as well as economic an- 
alysis of the various projects before com- 
mitting Congress to colossal expenditures, 
any actual return from which would be for 
the enjoyment of future as well as the pres- 
ent generation. 


The First National Bank and the associ- 
ated First Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago 
reports combined resources of $483,012,000 ; 
deposits $404,948,000; combined capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits $57,980,124. 

Stanley L. Yonce, vice-president and man- 
ager of the bond department of the Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago, has been elected 
a member of the board of governors of the 
Investment Bankers Association. 
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Representation in Chicago 


Management and Disposition of Local Real Estate for non- 
residents. 
Ancillary Administration in Illinois. 


Complete Trust Service for out-of-town Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Corporations and Individuals. 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


No Demand Liabilities. 


Protected Trust Investments 


Assets Over $33,000,000 














NENTAL NATIONAL BUILDING 


An announcement of general interest in 
Chicago banking circles was that made re- 
cently by Joseph E. Otis, president of the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, advising 
of registrations whereby the trust company 
expects to occupy the spacious banking 
quarters of the Continental National Bank & 


Trust Company. This magnificent banking 
home will be vacated by the Continental 


National as soon as physical consolidation is 
effected with the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, the combined billion dollar bank 
to be accommodated by an extension of the 
present quarters of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company. 

The Central Trust Company of Illinois has 
grown so rapidly that it has been necessary 
for some years past to take care of depart- 
ment requirements through acquisition or 
rental of adjacent space. The new quarters 
will provide ample space and _ proper re- 
assembling of the various departments. An- 
nouncement of the change in quarters ac- 
quires added interest from the return to pri- 
vate life by Vice-president Charles G. Dawes 
of the United States, who founded the Cen- 
tral Trust Company in 1902 and continued 
as president and later chairman of the board 


CENTRAL TRUST MAY OCCUPY CONTI- 


until his nomination to the Vice-presidency 
of the United States. While no official in- 
dication has been forthcoming as to Vice- 
president Dawes’ plans after March 4th next, 
it is significant that the office of chairman 
of the board of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois has continued vacant. 

The Central Trust Company recently in- 
creased its capital from $6,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000, the proceeds from new shares also pro- 
viding an additional $100,000 for the capital 
of the affiliated Central Securities Company. 
A further extension in the facilities of the 
Central Trust Company recently was the 
opening of an eastern office in the new Chase 
National Bank Building in New York which 
is in charge of George B. Cortelyou, Jr., the 
son of the former Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, George B. Cortelyou. 





Interests associated with the Foreman 
Banks of Chicago have acquired a substan- 
tial block of stock in the Northwestern Trust 
& Savings Bank of that city. 

The Haris Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago has lost one of its ablest executives 
by the death of Vice-president H. A. Dow, 
who was recognized as a foremost authority 
on tax matters and was a founder of the 
Fiduciary Association of Chicago. 
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PROGRESS OF CHICAGO’S BILLION 
DOLLAR BANK MERGER 
The real job in connection with the pend- 
ing merger of the Continental National Bank 


& Trust Company with the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company of Chicago, which 


will create a banking institution with over 
one billion dollars in banking resources, is 
that of coordinating and bringing together 
the respective department organizations and 
of personnel. Countless problems of adjust- 
ment must be taken care of, particularly in 
view of the pledge to deal with absolute 
fairness to all concerned in official as well 
as clerical assignments. The work is being 
performed by consolidation committees com- 
posed of representatives from each of the 
merging institutions. The senior consolida- 
tion committee appointed by the president 
of each institution, consists of Sterling B. 
Cramer, C. E. Estes, J. Verhelle, John R. 
Washburn, R. G. Danielson and E. Mans- 
field 

The consolidation details also 
ordination of audit control and operating 
methods. According to preliminary plans 
the various departments will be assigned to 
locations embracing six floors of the big II- 
linois Merchants Trust Building. The first 
floor will provide accommodation for the 
combined savings, foreign exchange and 
bond departments. The basement is occu- 
pied by the Safety Deposit Company and 
the system of vault installations. The sec- 
ond floor will be reserved for senior and ex- 
ecutive officers. The third or mezzanine floor 
will be occupied by the credit, general sery- 
ice, coupon and collection divisions as well 
as space for committee rooms and general 
administrative officers quarters. The fourth 
floor will be largely taken up by the trust 
department and allowing space for 
clearings, checkers, legal divisions and di- 
room. The corporate trust depart- 
ment and the bookkeeping department will 
occupy the fifth floor and various other de- 
partments will be accommodated on_ the 
sixth floor. 
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CAPITAL INCREASE FOR CHICAGO 
TRUST COMPANY 

The uninterrupted growth in the deposit 
structure of the Chicago Trust Company and 
increasing volume of business have rendered 
advisable another increase in the capital of 
the Chicago Trust Company. At a recent 
meeting of the board of directors it was 
voted to recommend to stockholders an in- 
crease in capital from $2,400,000 to $3,000,- 
000. Stockholders are offered the new shares 
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CAPITAL STOCK $1,000,000 
SURPLUS (earned) $1,500,000 
HELD IN TRUST $40,000,000 


STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 


BOOK VALUE OF STOCK $275 





BID FOR STOCK $500 











on the ratio of one of the new shares for 
each four shares of outstanding stock. 

During the past six years and since Octo- 
ber, 1922, the deposits of the Chicago Trust 
Company have increased from $14,281,000 to 
$38,147,500. During the past two years the 
increase was over ten millions. The latest 
financial statement shows combined resources 
of $45,285,113. Capital is $2,400,000; surplus 
$1,600,000; undivided profits $939,400, and 
reserves $310,916. 

It is the immediate aim of the zealous 
staff of officers under President Lucius Teter 
and loyal employees of the Chicago Trust 
Company to bring resources of the company 
over the fifty million mark before many 
more months pass by. If past performances 
are to be relied upon there is little doubt 
that this halfway goal to the hundred million 
figure will soon be achieved. 

Interests identified with the Chicago Trust 
Company have recently purchased a substan- 
tial amount of the capital stock of the Old 
Dearborn State Bank which has resources 
of over $5,000,000, and will become identified 
with the directorate of that institution. 
Lucius Teter, president of the Chicago Trust 
Company, will become chairman of the board 
of the Old Dearborn State Bank succeeding 
J. L. Kraft, who will remain as a member 
of the board. No change is contemplated in 
the official staff or personnel of the bank 
which will continue to operate as such in 
its newly occupied building at Wabash ave- 
nue and Lake street. 

The Old Dearborn State Bank y 
ized in 1919 as the Lake-State Bank located 
at State and Lake streets. The name was 
changed to the Old Dearborn State Bank at 
the time of removal to its present new build- 
ing quarters at the corner of Wabash avenue 
and Lake street within the original reserva- 
tion of Old Fort Dearborn. The bank has 
a capital of $500,000 surplus, $100,000 and 
total resources in excess of $5,000,000. 
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HIGH MONEY RATES REACT IN FAVOR 
OF HOME BUILDERS 

The Cody Trust Company of Chicago, in 
its current monthly review, calls attention 
to the fact that high money rates, which 
have slowed the volume of speculative build- 
ing projects in and around Chicago, have 
created the best opportunity for the would-be 
home owner to build that has occurred since 
1922. The review shows that permits indi- 
eate a marked falling off in the number of 
large apartment buildings and similar struc- 
tures, due in part to the higher money rates 
for speculative building projects which cause 
many property owners to withhold their 
building plans. Continuing, the Cody Trust 
Company says: 

“Meanwhile, this reaction in speculative 
building has created an ideal situation for 
the man who would build his own home this 
winter. The restrictions on money do not 
apply to him for there are literally millions 
ot dollars in funds of life insurance compa- 
nies awaiting investment in this type of 
building. No change has occurred in the in- 
terest rates asked by these companies, and 
it is still possible for the would-be home own- 
er to borrow his first mortgage money at an 
interest of 5% to 6 per cent per annum, de- 
pending on the ratio of the loan to the value 
of the property when completed.” 


Apropos of the organization of a national 
bank for negroes in New York it is worthy 
of note that Chicago has had a bank for 
negroes for several years with capital of 
$200,000. It is known as the Douglas Na- 
tional Bank and has deposits of $1,500,000. 





Banks Capital 
SER ROR ols cas a wae wees wae ele $2,500,000 
Boulevard Bridge Bank................ 500,000 
Ne oS alee lc ge wa wie sig 0h 6,000,000 
ESS aren ee eee 2,400,000 
Continental National Bank and Trust ..35,000,000 
(Oe eS Se ee ee ees 350,000 
First Trust and Savings Bank......... 7,500,000 
SES EE ene eee 300,000 
(EES Se CL 2 a ee 300,000 
TEN oh ou cw wens oes eww sis 4,000,000 
LS) OSS. ea 15,000,000 
RMN ONS So. x ara vss 6 awe ace 00,000 
ES eee 2,000,000 
ES 1,250,000 
eM ooo nan an lh-vss bw Woes 1,000,000 
RTM oe tice aus weles v's wea wr 1,000,000 
State Bank of Chicago................. 5,000,000 
Union Bank of Chicago................ 1,000,000 
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CHICAGO BANKERS APPOINTED ON 
A. B. A. COMMISSIONS 

A number of Chicago bankers are _ in- 
cluded in the appointment of members on 
the various commissions of the American 
sankers Association, as recently announced 
by President Craig B. Hazlewood, vice- 
president of the Union Trust Company. 
I. B. Washburn, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental National Bank and Trust Company 
is a member of the commerce and marine 
commission. Melvin A. Traylor, presiden: 
of the First National Bank and former presi 
dent of the American Bankers Association 
will serve on the economic policy commis- 
sion, and William G. Edens, vice-president 
of the Central Trust Company of Illinois, on 
the public relations commission. 


A. T. Huizinga has resigned as executive 
representative of P. M. Reed and Banker As- 
sociates, to become connected with the Har- 
ris Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. Mr. 
Huizinga was for six years advertising and 
new business manager of the Peoples Stock 
Yards State Bank of Chicago. 

Francis H. Hayes, who has been secretary 
and assistant trust officer of the Union Bank 
of Chicago, has been named vice-president 
in charge of the trust department. 


Ernest L. Johnson, associated with the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
in the trust department, has been elected 
president of the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. 

Surplus and 

Undivided Profits Deposits Book 

June 30,1928 June 30,1928 Value Bid Ask 
$2,566,395.28  $28,217,259.31 193 390 395 
442,706.07 12,756,619.03 186 270 280 
5,474,632.12 124,319,222.21 186 485 49C 
2,492,478.44 39,047,846.44 195 510 6515 
34,452,212.93 532,560,653.75 213 700 710 

694,953.40 7,430,754.44 286 475 .. 
13,515,006.40 119,908,574.45 368 860 865 

717,713.32 4,450,535.95 327 340 sats 

469,277.84 2,877,289.82 250 340 345 

6,981,465.10 78,685,014.09 252 825 Barre 
30,297,397.35 362,482,742.98 1286 1291 

452,118.12 10,911,553.85 169 330 aie 
6,206,661.79 61,431,401.99 405 800 810 
846,183.62 18,425,587.25 190 410 420 
795,269.18 25,871,853.93 180 635 645 
543,059.66 12,502,719.49 150 340 345 
8,334,823.91 58,083,412.75 264 720 725 
1,303,048.25 11,081,857.21 220 400 415 
5,530,771.24 100,361,960.22 271 900 6910 
424,386.30 13,225,185.73 157 330 ee 

428,208.51 9,205,826.33 173 290 300 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


“FARM RELIEF” AFTER LIFTING OF THE 
POLITICAL SMOKESCREEN 


With the hectic Presidential campaign 
now a matter of more or less fragrant mem- 
ory, it is the hope of all those genuinely 
and intelligently interested in the so-called 
“farm relief problem,’ that common sense 
instead of political discussion will now pre- 
vail. There has never been a Presidential 
campaign where the people were fed with 
such a variety of buncombe regarding agri- 
cultural matters as during the last contest. 
As a result false hopes have been raised and 
misleading propaganda has been sown which 
only serve to render proper Government or 
legislative treatment more difficult. 

National surveys of the farm situation 
conducted by farm management and other 
associations furnish sufficient proof that 
such evils or hardships as exist must yiela 
to direct action rather than Congressional 
mediation. One of the most notable state- 
ments regarding real farm conditions was 
that presented at the last annual meeting of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica by C. J. Claassen, vice-president of the 
Peters Trust Company and the Peters Na- 
tional Bank of Omaha, Neb. He avers that 
less than 10 per cent of the farms in the 
United States are unsuccessful and that the 
owners of these 500,000 farms make a noise 
which entirely drowns out the modest mur- 
murs of satisfaction of 6,000,000 successful 
farmers. The substantial betterment of the 
farmers’ position is further evidenced by the 
ability to meet notes at the banks; reduction 
of mortgage indebtedness, increase in bank 
deposits in rural banks, mail order pur- 
chases, bond issues for road improvement 
and gross crop-money returns. 

Surveys in typical districts have shown 
that farmers are making from 19 to 29 per 
cent gross annual returns on their invest- 
ments. Mr. Claassen presents figures show- 
ing that nearly 64 per cent of the farms of 
the country are owned entirely clear of in- 
debtedness. He attributes much of the real 
farmer distress to false propaganda which 
has induced farmers to buy wild lands in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, Canada. In the 
final analysis the farmers who are loudest 
in their lament and clamour for legislative 
panacea are to be numbered among the in- 
competent, those who overexpand and those 
who fail to introduce crop rotation, diversi- 
fication of crops and improved methods. 


“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY” 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 

Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,000.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


- $T. LOUIS, MO. 











Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 
Affiliated with First National Bank 























NEW YORK OFFICE FOR FIRST NATIONAL 
COMPANY 

The First National Company, the invest- 
ment division of the First National Bank of 
St. Louis, will open a New York office about 
January 1, 1929, in charge of Oliver G. Lu- 
cas, vice-president of the bank, who was 
recently elected vice-president of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Lucas was formerly connected with 
the National City Bank of New York before 
joining the First National Bank in St. Louis. 
He is thirty-eight years old, born in St. 
Louis and educated here and abroad. The 
purpose of the New York office is to have 
an official representative in the East to look 
after the growing interests of the First Na- 
tional Company and to be in closer contact 
with the financial center of the country. 


Negotiations are under way for merger of 
the South Side Trust Company of St. Louis 
with the Farmers’ and Merchants Trust 
Company. 

A. B. Darling has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Toy National Bank and of the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company of Sioux 
City, Ia. 
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Twenty-four Hour 
Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
Kansas City 


ELECTED DIRECTOR OF MERCANTILE 
TRUST COMPANY 

The election of U. de B. Daly as a director 
of the Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis has been announced by President 
George W. Wilson. Mr. Daly is president of 
the Roxana Petroleum Corporation, having 
been recently elected to that office to succeed 
Frederick Godber, who is leaving St. Louis 
to become an active director of the Shell 
Transport & Trading Company, in London. 
Mr. Godber has been a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany for a number of years, and will con- 
tinue as a director although residing in Lon- 
don. 

The Roxana Petroleum Corporation, which 
is one of the Royal Dutch Shell group, is a 
great factor and one of the largest in the 
American oil industry. Since the headquar- 
ters of this company were removed to St. 
Louis several years ago, and under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Godber, the company 
has shown remarkable growth. In addition 
to its general offices here, it operates huge 
refineries in the St. Louis district, connected 
by pipe lines with the oil fields. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Daly is a valuable acquisition to 
the Mercantile Trust Company board. 











U. vE B. DALY 


Who has been elected a Director of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis 

















financial representation in this city. 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 
EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 







Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 
AmmMrI F. MITCHELL, Vice President 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 
CvAupDE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
Joun LANDGRAF, Assistant Secretary 









CONQUEROR FIRST NATIONAL AND 
CONQUEROR TRUST COMPANY 

Substantial growth is indicated in the lat- 
est financial statements of the affiliated Con- 
queror First National Bank and the 
queror Trust Company of Joplin, Mo. These 
institutions have developed an exceptionally 
high type of service to community interests. 
The national bank reports resources of 
$5.879.000, deposits $5,091,000; capital $250,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits $272,566. 
The Conqueror Trust Company, which con- 
fines itself to fiduciary and allied services, 
reports total assets of $1,171,464, including 
$850,526 held in trust. 





Con- 



















COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY OF 
KANSAS CITY 

Aggregate resources of $112,106,856 
shown in the latest financial statement is- 
sued by the Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Mo. This total includes cash 
and sight exchange, United States bonds and 
certificates amounting to $53,987,031; call 
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We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
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Prompt and efficient service, based on 


RoBERT C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. LocuBinter, Assistant Treasurer 

JAMEs W. ECKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 





and demand loans $2,679,136; 
counts $33,308,822: stocks, 
securities $16,785,536. Deposits total $98,- 
785,209. Capital is $6,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits $2,728,019. 


loans and dis- 
bonds and other 


The Bankers Trust Company and the Peo- 
ples Savings Bank of Des Moines, Ia., have 
been merged with combined resources of 
$9,000,000. B. F. Kauffman continues as 
president of the consolidated Bankers Trust 
Company. 

Rumors are current of an important 
merger of banks in Kansas City, Mo., which 
would create an institution comparing favor- 
ably in size with the largest banks in that 
city. 

The First National Bank and the First 
Trust and Savings of Tulsa, Okla., have been 
consolidated. 

Edwin M. Starke, formerly with Redmond 
& Company, has been elected vice-president 
of the Foreman Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago. 













Frankiin-American Trust Co. ...........ccccceee 
Eaportey Contra Trust CG. «.6.0 6 sc cccccccouseews 
Oo EE EG Sa ee ere ree 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co 
North St. Louis Trust Co 
South Side Trust Co 














CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital Undivided Profits Deposits 
Oct. 3, 1928 Oct 3, 1928 
wave ee eve $2,000,000 $1,091 ,067.12 $26,462 ,370.50 
eens 3,000,000 1,228,819.60 35,976,737.09 
RP eee 3,000,000 9,004,555.22 60,326,332.16 
baraievecats 3,000,000 5,416,449.54 39,713,670.20 
seceretnars 200,000 119,267.59 3,024,134.19 
re ory 200,000 146,795.31 2,405,618.20 





Surplus and 
























COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and Annual 

Capital Undivided Profits Deposits Par Bid Asked Divi- 

Oct. 3, 1928 Oct. 3, 1928 end 
American Security & Trust Co....... $3,400,000 $3,719,716.00 $83,244,140.20 100 450 456 15% 
Continental Trust Co. .2..65% 66 ed ,000,000 243,034.51 2,995,201.64 100 185 150 6% 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co......... 1,000,000 308,872.11 9,085,094.24 100 156 158 6% 
DOONEY TRURE CO. 6. 5 sicascaes osc ees 2,000,000 1,140,097.26 4,928,986.53 100 not quoted 5% 
National Savings & Trust Co........ 1,000,000 2,956,168.80 14,709,603.60 100 505 515 12% 
MON TEUBE OO, 65 ocscc ccew ceases ve 2,000,000 1,089,517.47 9,593,009.55 100 334 335 914% 
Washington Loan & Trust Co....... 1,000,000 2,353,5138.72 14,657,341.62 100 507 507 14% 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Company. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


THE SAVINGS ADVISER TAKES HIS OWN 
MEDICINE 

To talk glibly of savings and thriftiness is 
a talent quite common among bankers. To 
first practice the self-discipline and denial 
which the habit of savings imposes and to 
preach the doctrine as the result of such first 
hand experience, is an attribute much too 
rare. To the latter type of savings adviser 
or thrift counselloy belongs Joseph A. Ward, 
assistant secretary of the Guardian Trust 
Company of Cleveland. sefore attempting 
to perform his job as “savings adviser” of 
that bank he went home and applied his pre- 
seriptions in homeopathic doses on his own 
affairs and family budget. 

One of the first steps which Mr. Ward took 
to establish his home and family upon the 
budget system, was to analyze his bills and 
to classify his check stubs. He segregated 


monthly from periodical and special ex- 
penses. The item of annual taxes received 
initial attention. The annual tax bill 


amounted to $300 and instead of allowing 
for payment in lump sum, the amount of 
$25 was set aside each month as due for 
taxes. The same principle of allocating fixed 
and periodical expenses was applied to other 
items and the result was a genuine budget 
system. 

Mr. Ward has been a success as savings 
adviser at the Guardian Trust Company be- 
cause he had the foresight and courage to 
apply his formulas to his own personal and 
family affairs. This enables him to speak 
to every client with a conviction born of 
experience and which is more effective in 
making converts than any amount of finely 
phrased literature or argumentation. Mr. 
Ward says to his fellow bankers: “Go Thou 
and Do Likewise.” 


J. Arthur House, president of the Guard- 
ian Trust Company of Cleveland, is a mem- 
ber of the Public Relations Commission of 
the American Bankers Association. 

Contracts have been placed for new quar- 
ters to be occupied by the Terminal Office 
of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland. 

The Guardian Trust Company of Cleve- 
land is planning a new building for its 
branch office at Lee road and Harvard ave- 
nue. 

The Chase Brass & Copper Company of 
Waterbury, Conn., one of the leading manu- 
facturers in its field, has selected Cleveland 
for the location of its midwest plant. 







SMELIMIIEEE TE 


THE COLONIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


—— PITTSBURGH, PA. ——= 


Trust Funds - - $27,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 
Total Resources - - 


Teneeeveienene 


$32,000,000 








AN HOUR AT THE UNION TRUST 
INFORMATION DESK 

The enterprising editor of the “Teller,” 
the bright publication put out by the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, recently con- 
ceived the idea of “listening in” for an hour 
at the busy information desk at the Euclid 
avenue entrance of the Union Trust lobby. 
He relates his experience and it is worthy 
of note that of all the scores of questions 
asked and answered only one had to do with 


banking. But however varied or far fetched 
the queries, the answers were invariably 


forthcoming with unfailing courtesy. 

The versatile oracle who presides at the 
Union Trust information desk is Miss Emma 
Hogan. She is ably abetted, especially when 
it comes to holding infants and tying bundles, 
by the smiling and neatly uniformed Ray 


Worthman, a bachelor of parts and gifted 
with rare diplomacy in dealing with the 


fair sex. 

First to enter upon the scene at the desk 
is the elderly, genteel lady who has lost her 
husband in the customary lobby crowd. Next 
come two ladies who want to know when 
the bus leaves for Akron. Upon their heels 
is the lady who asks Ray: “Where is the 
best place to buy silk hose?” 
inquiry asks the time for opening of the 
Cleveland Art Museum. Then come requests 
for “female Hoover buttons”; ‘‘Where is the 
Leader Building?’ “Where can I find a good 
night school?” and so on endlessly. 

This cross section of a day at the inform:- 
tion desk is not only indicative of the extent 
to which banks have become in truth Service 
Stations, but bears evidence of the reliance 
which the public place upon the bank as a 
source of information 


A telephone 


Seymour H. Hoff, vice-president of iie 
Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Company of 
Toledo, has been named chairman of 
credit protection committee of the 
Association of Credit Men. 


the 
Toledo 
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TOLEDO BANK MERGER EFFECTIVE 

Merger of the Dime Savings Bank with 
the Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Company of 
Toledo, O., has been consummated with sev- 
eral important changes in executive person- 
nel. Claude A. Campbell, who became as- 
sociated with the Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 
Company fourteen years ago as a junior 
clerk, has been elected a vice-president. Ira 
W. Gotshall, who was president of the Dime 
Savings, is also elected a vice-president and 
director. Karl Rumpf, who was on the offi- 
cial staff of the Dime Savings, becomes as- 
sistant cashier in charge of the branch of- 
fice at Adams and Superior streets. L. G. 
Christman, also with the Dime Savings, is 
named as assistant cashier. 

The merger gives the Ohio Savings Bank 
& Trust Company the largest total of de- 
posits and resources ever recorded for a 
single bank in Toledo. The combined state- 
ment shows resources of approximately $70,- 
000,000 ; deposits $60,000,000 ; canital $3,000,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits $4,000,000. 

Robert C. Dunn, vice-president and trust 
officer of the Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, has been chosen governor of the 
Kiwanians of Ohio. 

William H. Anderson, manager of the for- 
eign department of the Ohio Savings Bank & 
Trust Company, has been appointed consular 
agent for Frapve in Toledo. 


UNION TRUST. COMPANY STATEMENT 

Resources of $363,083,000 are shown in 
the latest financial statement of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, including cash 
ind due from banks $53,667,817; United 
States Government securities $25,231,461; 
other bonds and securities $37,863,195 ; loans, 
discounts and advances $214,542,432; accep- 
tances and letters of credit $11,974,318. De- 
posits total $306,660,000. Capital is $22,- 
850,000; surplus and current earnings $15,- 
821,024. 


Effective merger of the Lake Erie Trust 
Company with the United Banking & Trust 
Company of Cleveland gives the combined 
banks resources of $38,000,000; deposits $20,- 
800,000; capital $2,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits of $1,900,000. 


James D. Chambers, vice-president of the 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company of Cin- 
cinnati, has been elected chairman of the 
Ohio Valley Group of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America. 
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PIONEER IN MIDDLE WESTERN 
INSURANCE FIELD 

With the passing of Louis O. Kohtz on 
November 2d, the colorful career of one of 
Chicago’s veteran insurance men is ended. 
Mr. Kohtz was born in Saxony in 1844 and 
came to the United States at the age of thir- 
teen. He served.in the Civil War as a pri- 
vate in the Sixteenth Wisconsin Volunteers, 
being detailed for special service in the Adju- 
tant General’s office at Vicksburg, Miss. After 
the war, he remained in the army until 1866, 
and two years later entered the insurance 
business as policy clerk for the Aetna (Fire) 
Insurance Company in Chicago. He remained 
in the active employ of that company for 
nearly sixty consecutive years. It was large- 
ly due to his personal efforts that the Aetna 
owes the high standing of its Cook County 
Department today, for his record was second 
to none in his strict adherence to best under- 
writing practices and ethics. 

Charles A. Hinsch, president of the Fifth- 
Third Union Trust Company of Cincinnati, 
has been reappointed member of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Committee and the Economic 
Policy Committee of the American Bankers 
Association. 





TRUST 


Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


PITTSBURGH BANK DEPOSITS EXCEED 
ONE BILLION 

A summary of recent financial statements 
rendered by national and state banks and 
trust companies of Pittsburgh shows aggre- 
gate deposits of $1,003,284,024. Trust com- 
panies show deposits totaling $393,486,370, 
an increase of $21,889,730 since the last 
previous call of March 12, 1928. Surplus 
and profits of $97,073,909 show an increase 
of $2,844,690. State and savings banks show 
deposits of $118,780,906, an increase of $4,- 
468,134. Surplus and profits total $11,763,- 
536, an increase of $1,671,766. 

National banks show a net increase of de- 
posits of $596,348 since June 30th. As com- 
pared with the corresponding statements of 
a year ago, national banks show a deposit 
increase of $31,399,306. Surplus and profits 
show a net increase of $906,110 in the short 
period and of $4,037,093 in the year. Re- 
sources decreased $27,005,111 since June and 
increased $34,619,791 in the full year. Total 
national bank deposits now are $491,066,748 ; 
total surplus and profits, $48,226,672, and 
total resources, $606,144,599. 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 

The Fidelity Title & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh continues its fine record of 
growth. The latest financial statement 
shows trust department assets of $166,722,596 
with trusteeships under corporate mortgages 
amounting to $79,287,490. The banking re- 
sources of the company aggregate $29,460,- 
405, including cash and due from banks of 
$3,619,000; demand and time loans $13,396,- 
000; bonds, stocks, ete., $7,652,926. Deposits 
total $19,419,256. Capital is $2,000,000; sur- 
plus $6,000,000, and undivided profits $1,573,- 
816. 

Announcement is made that Edward W. 
France has joined the new business depart- 
ment of the Fidelity Title & Trust Company. 
He was formerly engaged in similar work 
with the Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Philadelphia and the Union National Bank 
of Pittsburgh. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF COLONIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 
At the recent annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers of the Colonial Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh two new directors were added to the 
board, namely William M. Duff, president 
and manager of the Edward A. Woods Com- 
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pany, and J. B. Orr, president of Fownes & 
Orr, Ine. 

Mr. Orr is a 
County Bar 


member of the Allegheny 
Association, a director of the 
McKinney Manufacturing Company, presi- 
dent of the Vandalia Coal Company, vice- 
president and director of the Boiler Tube 
Company of America. Mr. Duff is head of 
the Edward A. Woods agency of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, director and 
past president of the Pittsburgh Life Under- 
writers’ Association and secretary of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 


J. H. Hillman, Jr., chairman of the board 
of directors of the Peoples Savings & Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, has been elected a 
director of the United States and Interna- 
tional Securities Corporation. 

The Monongahela Trust Company of 
Homestead, Pa., mourns the death of its 
treasurer, Hugh C. Nevin, who was associ- 
ated with that company for sixteen years. 

John W. Chalfant, vice-president in charge 
of trusts at the Colonial Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, recently addressed life under- 
writers and bankers at Erie, Pa., on the sub- 
ject of life insurance trust cooperation. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


GROWTH OF TRUST BUSINESS IN 
CALIFORNIA 

In the course of an address at the recent 
Pacific Coast Regional Trust Conference, 
held in San Francisco, an interesting sum- 
mary Was presented by the California Su- 
perintendent of Banks, Will C. Woods, show- 
ing the increase in volume of trust business 
in this state and in the number of institu- 
tions engaged in the performance of fidu- 
ciary functions. Mr. Wood said: 


“Since 1918, the number of trust com- 
panies or departments authorized to do busi- 
ness in California grew from 16 to 58, an 
increase of 42 institutions, of which 16 were 
under state and 26 under national authority. 
Of the total number, 19 are located in north- 
ern California and 39 in southern California ; 
d+ are located in cities that had a popula- 
tion of 1920 and 24 are 
located in smaller cities. However, it must 
be borne in mind that all our large branch 
banking Whether under state or 
national supervision, have trust powers, and 
that the hundreds of branches, most of which 
do only a commercial and savings bank busi- 
ness, are for all practical purposes agents of 
the head office in securing trust business. 
Very few of the branches maintain a sepa- 
rate trust office in charge of a trust officer. 
I am of the opinion that the State of Cali- 
fornia is now amply served by our existing 
trust agencies. and that there is no imme- 
diate need for the multiplication of trust 
agencies. 


100.000 or more in 


systems, 


“Owing to the fact that the State Bank- 
ing Department’s supervision extends only 
to court trusts, complete statistics concern- 
ing the growth of trust business in Califor- 
nia are not available. However, an inquiry 
concerning the volume of trusts addressed 
recently to the trust companies and depart- 
ments of the state brought responses from 54 
of the 5S trust organizations. These re- 
sponses show that the total of court trust 
resources in the 54 institutions increased 
from $195,758,560.74 in 1923 to $268,922,584.71 
in 1928, representing an increase of approxi- 
mately 40 per cent in court trust business. 
Private trust resources increased during the 
same period from $566,408,649.35 to $1,470,- 
214,523.99, or approximately 159.5 per cent.. 
It is estimated that the total court and 
private trust business now being handled 
by the 58 trust companies and departments 
is in excess of $2,000,000,000. The number 
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of court trusts in 54 institutions during the 
five-year period increased from 1,915 to 4,858 
while the number of private trusts increased 
from 9,609 to 22,777. These figures show that 
the average trust, whether court or private, 
decreased considerably in amount during the 
five-year period, which is interpreted to 
mean that trust corporations in California 
are attracting the business of more people 
of small and moderate estates.” 


LOS ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL TRUST 


AND SAVINGS 

The Los Angeles-First National Trust and 
Savings Bank maintains its progressive pace 
both in expansion of volume of business and 
extension of services at main and branch 
offices. The latest financial statement shows 
total resources of $327,502,193 including 
cash and due from banks, $55,335,199; U. 8S. 
Government securities, $37,725,042; other 
bonds and securities, $25,062,309; loans and 
discounts, $192,703,862. Deposits total $288,- 
650.388; capital is $18,750,000; surplus, 
$8,000,000; undivided profits, $9,146,454 and 
reserves $1,496,252. 

The month of November 
formal openings in new locations in Los 
Angeles, namely the Jefferson Arlington 
branch and the Hollywood branch. Among re- 
cent personnel announcements were the fol- 
lowing: Election of Dr. Louis Davidson 
Ricketts. one of America’s leading mining 
engineers, as a director of the bank; elec- 
tion of Culbert W. Faries as assistant trust 
officer in the corporate trusts and agencies 
department; Alva M. Johnson as comptroller 
of the subsidiary First Securities Company. 


witnessed two 


Edward Elliott, vice-president of the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles has succeeded J. F. Sartori as chair- 
man of the committee on legislation and 
taxation of the California Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The Los Angeles Stock Transfer Associa- 
tion has been organized along lines similar 
to the New York Stock Transfer Association. 

L. B. Strait, formerly with the Southern 
Title and Trust Company of San Diego has 
become head of the escrow division of the 
San Diego Trust and Savings Bank. 

J. A. H. Kerr, vice-president of the Secu- 
rity Trust & Savings Bank, heads the Los An- 
geles Community Chest in its 1928 campaign. 

The Title Insurance & Trust Company of 
Los Angeles has organized a new business 
department in charge of Robert A. Brant, as- 
sistant secretary. 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


STOCK MERGER OF GIANNINI BANKING 
GROUPS 

With the object of greater economy of 
operation and to discourage artificial mar- 
ket fluctuations the Transamerica Corpora- 
tion has been chartered under Delaware law 
to acquire controlling stock of the various 
so-called Giannini banking affiliations. A let- 
ter sent to shareholders by A. P. Giannini 
advises of the basis of exchange of stock 
and the advantages to accrue. The basis 
will be one and three-quarters shares of the 
new corporation for each share of the Bank 
of Italy and share for share as between 
the Bancitaly Corporation and the Trans- 
america Corporation. This consolidation will 
not only bring into one organization the 
control of the Bank of Italy and the Banc- 
italy Corporation but also their affiliations, 
the National Bancitaly Company, the Cali- 
fornia Joint Stock Land Bank, Bancitaly 
Agricultural Credit Corporation, Bancitaly 
Mortgage Company, Americommercial Cor- 
poration, Pacific National Fire Insurance 
Company and the Capital Company. This 
will remove the stock of the various organi- 
zations from different stock exchanges and 
leave only the Transamerica stock to be 
dealt with in the open market, reducing the 
possibility of manipulation and unwarranted 
market fluctuations. 

No mention is made in Mr. Giannini’s let- 
ter of the Bank of America, N. A. of New 
York and of the United Security Trust & 
Savings Bank of San Francisco which are 
controlled by Giannini interests, but it is 
assumed that the stock of these banks will 
salso eventually come into the central or- 
ganization. In order to make increased 
dividend of Bancitaly Corporation stock ef- 
fective before the stock consolidation plan 
goes into operation, a disbursement of $1 
per share will be made, which will place 
Transamerica shares on a $4 annual basis. 

The Bank of Italy, in its latest report 
shows total deposits of $571,000,000. A fur- 
ther expansion of Giannini interests is pend- 
ing in connection with negotiations to merge 
the United Security Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco with the Merchants 
Nationai Trust and Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, bringing together institutions with a 
total of 140 branches in California and re- 
sources aggregating $395,000,000. b. J. 
Nolan, of the Merchants is expected to be 
president of the consolidation and ‘Leon 
Boquerez, president of the United Security, 
chairman of the board. 


FREDERICK R. KERMAN ELECTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


The Bank of Italy of San Francisco has 
followed the wise example of enlightened 
bank management in giving due official ree- 
ognition to advertising and publicity direc- 
tors. Recent announcement by President 
James A. Bacigalupi of the election of Fred- 
erick R. Kerman as a_ vice-president and 
member of the board of management of the 
Bank of Italy is not only a deserved tribute 
to one of the ablest bank publicity and ad- 
vertising men in the country, but likewise 
affords a true appraisal of the importance of 
such functions in the executive management 
and operation of a progressive bank or trust 
company. 

Mr. Kerman is director of the publicity and 
advertising department of the Bank of Italy, 
having joined that institution in 1921. He 
had previously been associated with the Con- 
tinental Guaranty Corporation of New York 
and the American Tobacco Company. He is 
a graduate of Knox University of Galesburg, 
Ill., and upon his graduation from the uni- 
versity, worked as a reporter on the Gales- 
burg Mail. 

He is widely known to advertising men, 
both on the Pacific Coast and in the East, 
having taken a prominent part in the San 
Francisco Advertising Club and the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Association. He is vice- 
president of both of these organizations and 
was also elected a vice-president of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers Association at their re- 
cent convention in Utica, N. Y. Mr. Kerman 
served overseas during the war and holds 
the rank of major in the United States Re- 
serve Corps. 


CROCKER GROUP RENDER FINE 
REPORT 

The Crocker First National Bank and the 
affiliated Crocker First Federal Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco make a _ splendid 
showing of growth and financial strength in 
the last official report. The combined re- 
sources are $125,760,724; deposits, $98,322,- 
546. Combined Capital is $7,500,000; sur- 
plus $3,000,000 and undivided profits $2,244,- 
311. In addition to the stated assets the 
capital of the subsidiary Crocker First Com- 
pany, amounting to $500,000 is held in trust 
for the benefit of the stockholders of the 
bank. 


The United Security Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco has purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Bank of Norwalk at 
Norwalk, Los Angeles County. 





